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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head-Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 

‘The SCHOOL will RE- OPEN on TUESDAY, the 17th January, 

for New Pupils. Fee for the Te: 61. 
pours of attendan jance, 030 to 3 
pectuses and further Particulars may be obtained at the 
onice bf the College. 
AS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Jan. 2, a908.” 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CLASSES FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head- nee ee HEWITT KEY, = ~~ F.R.S. 
e-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M 
These Claman consist chiefly of Boys between the’ ages of Seven 
and Nine, and no Boy is allowed to remain in them after the 
Fe Eleven. The Boys are Kept entirely separate in study, mea 
play, &c. from the older Bore. 
e SCHOOL will RE- or EN on + joe the 17th ecaeny 
e Term, 62. 





"30 to 3°45. 
pectuses and further Particulars may be obtained at the 


oftice vat ti the College. 
S. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Jan. 2, 1865. 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will ‘;COMMENCE a 
COURSE « bt 4 AY EVENING LECTURES on GEO- 
LOGY, from 8 to 9: First Lecture, Jan. 25th; and a MORE EX- 
TENDED "COURSE on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY MORN- 
INGS, from 9 to 10: First Lecture, FRIDAY, Jan. 27th. This 
Course will be continued to May. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


HE MODELS of NAVAL ARCHITEC- 
ang , from 1483 to the ‘present Time, contributed by the 
Admiralty and aoe Beanie &c. are NOW OPEN to the 
co ry the SOUT NSINGTON MUSEUM. Mondays, 
s and ie free, from 10 a.m, till 10 p.m.; Wednes- 
days, Tl uredays and Fridays, from 10 a.M. till 4p.w., Admission 6d. 
y order of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education. 


CIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT of 
the COMMITTEE of the COUNCIL on EDUCATION. 


a ART TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
UTH KENSINGTON. 

A Course of SIX sav CORES will he Ly ry by B. WATER 
HOUSE HAWKINS, Esq. F.L.S. iz, 
at 2P.M., commencing on the 5th ay oe ie 
Structural Form of Animals, with their Conventional Use and 

a Or Symbolism, an eraldry.’ To be 
illustrated Ly objects in the Art-Collections at the South Ken- 
sington Museum.—The Public are admitted upon payment of 5s, 
for the Course of Six Lectures, or 1s. each Lecture. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education. 


EMORIAL OF THE LATE DR. BOOLE. 


Ata MEETING of the Professors of the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
CORK, held on the 17th of December 1864, it was Resolved that 
it was desirable that there should exist some enduring record of 
the connection of the late Dr. Boo.e with that Institution, and it 
sppenres to the majority of those present, that the most suitable 

morial of a man so eminent in Mathematical —— would 
be the Foundation of a Mathematical Scholarship, to be denomi- 
nated “‘The Boole Scholarship.” It was also resolved, that “ 
further Memorial of him should be erected within the Coll 
and a Committee was formed, consisting of the following Gent ile. 
men, for the purpose of carrying out these objects, by eee | 
to the Friends of Education and the Admirers of the late 
fessor Booue. 

Committee. 


Sir Robert Kane Li ame wy Geese 's College, Cork. 
Dr. Ryall, Vice-Presiden 
Dr. B ythe, Professor or: thomistry, Q.C.C. 

Dr. O’Connor, Professor of the Practice of Medicine, Q.C.C. 
John hn England, Esq., Professor of Natural my ie Q.c, C. 
Robert Harkness, Esq., Professor of Geology, Q.C.C. 

Dr. Harvey, Professor of Midwifery, Q.C.C. 
R. J. Kenny, Esq., Registrar, Q.C.C. 

Persons desirous of co-operati ng in the promotion of the above 
objects are requested to forwa: at an early period. their Con- 
tributions to J. D. Carnegie, Esq., of the 1 Bank, 
Cork, to whom Drafts and Bost-oftice orders may be made payable ; 

r to ee Macmillan, Publishers, Henrietta-street, Covent- 

vrden, J. 


ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
39, KENSINGTON-SQUARE, V 
Head- bw sali Lome yo NASH, Esq., hg ‘Principal of the 
Neilgherry = h Se 
Assisted by he: antes Wu Si col aie 
q ing’s College " 
Tt. mF ng es liege , London 


Tuition F om ~ in the poy Division twelve, guineas per 
annum ; in the English nt ng (French included), Nine guineas ; 
in the Breparato my, Six CES 

TERM COM EN Ss January 16th. 
































R. KINKEL’S LECTURES, in GERMAN, 
‘ON the CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE of GER- 


MANY since 1813,’ will commence at URY HALL, 

ia ton, on MONDAY, Jan 6, at 8 —- Syllabus just 

shed. ad One Guinea for the yh ol and Two 
oun to admit three, at_Triibner’s Li 


rary, — 
row; Rolandi’s Library, 20, Berners-street; at tthe Hal 


R. KINKEL’S LECTURES for LADIES, 
pe oe May ae 





RovAL ACADEMY of ABTS. — SYDNEY 
RKE, Esq., Professor, will deliver a Course of 
FIVE LECTURES on RB ROHITE cTURE on the EVENINGS 
—— DAY, January 12, 19, 26, and the 2nd and 9th of 
ruary. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 


ted by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Educa- 
tion of cation ea and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 





Patrons. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal—The Dean of Westminster. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 


The CLASSES for the LENT TERM will OPEN on MONDAY, 

jomeey 23rd. infiviseel Instruction is given in } and 

Instr 1 Music, C Classes in Modern Languages 
are formed on the entry = six names. 

ips, may with full particulars as to Classes, Fees, Scholar- 

- J be had on application to Mrs. Wituiams, at the 


ys are made for receiving Boarders. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 




















UTOR.—A late Head-Master, from Brighton, 
4 FNATRUCTS in ¢ in Classics, Sd i rn Languages, » Mathematics, 
Hebrew.—T in, 211, Fulham: road, S. W —samnea 


yp ich a asinine, from a 
nive: or Public School, to take ch: f th - 
TON OF A BOY about ten years of age, THe will not reside tn 
the house, but apartments are readily obtainable in the neigh- 

bourhood.—Apniy, by letter, to: to B. G., Messrs. Smith & Son, Union- 


O THE PRESS.—WANTED, a Situation as 


REPORTER, or Reporter and Sub-Editor. The Ad 
isa al Shorthand | Writer, — ‘Transcriber, and geod He anesd 














e".D., -» Care of Mr. G, Street, Ady ertising Offices, 30, , Cornhill, 


UBLISHER.—A Gentleman acquainted with 

all the details of Periodical and Book Publishing is de- 
sirous of AN ENGAGEMENT.—W. 8. 0., Messrs. Chambers, 47, 
Paternoster-row. 








ANTED, by a Young Man, in his Twenty- 
first Year, a SITUATION as CLERK or COLLECTO 
reo give ag Og ae ge as ~ ._——~¥ }. ability.— 
care 0 ams rancl 
Agents, 59, Flect-sitest, B.C. . 





UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 
Assistant—Miss Walker. 

The CLASSES of the SCHOOL, for Girls between t 
of Five and Thirteen, will OPEN for the LENT TERM on on 
ety ‘vith full particulars, may be had on application to 

Wineraus, at the C cllege Off ce. <) 

E. mr PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 











A PRINTER WANTS the PRINTING of a 

PERIODICAL, MAGAZINE, or NEWSPAPER, having 
excellent founts of new types. Will turn it out cheap and cre- 
ditable.—Printer, 24, Houghton- serees, Strand, W.C. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, by a Young Man 











(Married), who has had eleven years’ experience on Daily and 
W eter a RE-ENGA my pets et) as SU B-EDIT¢ R or 
a assis sam be furnished, also ut ionable testi ials as 


to character, &c.—Address Aupua, Journal Office, Leicester. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER proposes poses to 
gre a Specia' Course of Lectures ‘ On the Monarchy of Israel and 
udah,’ at 3 p.m. on the following days, January 25th and 28th, 
and February Ist and 4th. 

Feefor the Course, 10s. Single Lectures, 5s. 

Gentlemen are only admissible if introduced b zone of the Lady 
Visitors of the College, or by a Member of the Council or 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE Rete —The 

Head-Master, T. HEWITT KEY, R.S., has made 
arrangements for taking a few RESIDEN iT PUPILS athis Femme, 
No. 21, Westbourne-square. The School Re-opens TUESDAY, 
January the 17th. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICU- 
LATION, fap Phe Hey: WL Cambridge 








EDITORS and AUTHORS.— Materials 
Collected, Researches Made, Copies from MSS. at the 
British Museum, and elsewhere by a Reader who has had many 
years’ literary experience as Editor, &c. Drawings and Illumina- 
tions also undertaken 5 eo an experienced artist.—Deta, 93, Islip- 
street, Kentish Town, 



















W ANTED, a_ well-qualified Person, as 
GENERAL MANAGER. ofa DAILY NEWSPAPER in 
the North of England. st be a thoroughly competent per- 
son. A liberal pei wilt pe ‘civ en. Unexceptionable Fenmenoes 
as to experience and general character indispensable. —Apply. 
letter, ‘stating full particulars, addressed “ C, D.,” Box 164, Bost. 
office, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.t 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— Wanted, 

a eet hy Respectable Ww om. ‘Educated YOUTH as AP- 
PREN very O {d-Established Business of BOOK- 
SELLER STATIONER, &c., Ry he will be treated as one of 
the Family. —Apply to iH. SrepMan, Printer, &c., High-street, 








Local E 
—~ Decembe: LIAM KIRKUS, > B. 
the Rey. E AY DAV BAL PREPARE DI- 
DATES forthe above BRAM LLNATIONS. “Candidates also 
—_ ly bo 5 for the Civil-Servi Oxford 
—VACANCY for TWO BOARI DERS. Apply to the Rev. W. 
Kirxvs, Hackney, N.E 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Graduate of the 
University of London assists Students in their PRIVATE 
READING of the CLASSICS, &c., or in Se paring for Examina- 
tions.—Apply to Mr. W. 'S. Leax, M 7A. 56, Torrington-square, W.C. 
HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
ears Abroad, respectfully invites the fae xt the 
Nobility, Ge ge and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTER 
GLISH and FOREIGN ag td TEAC HERS, 
COMPANIONS TUTORS and PROFESSORS. School 
= y rty transferred, and ote Spepoeees & in England, France and 
rmany. No charge to 


DUCATION. — BRIGHTON. —A _ Clergy- 
man’s Widow ae Let ogh ogee ES to Educate with her 
wn D its are those of a Private Family, 

anal the highest dnetenction is esoured 3 in every subject, along = 
the attendance of the first Masters.—Address zg to the ca! 

of Mr. Long, Chemist, 34, Western-road, Brighto: 


RIGHTON.—The Proprietress of a Ladies’ 
School of the highest class, having Vacancies in her Estab- 
lishment, is desirous of receiving a few YOUNG LADIES, 
daughters of Professional Gentlemen, on reduced Terms.—Address 
Detta, care of Mrs. Major, Confectioner, 40, Western-road, Hove. 


BACHELOR of ARTS of the University 
of Cambridge devotes three or four hours a day to TU 

TION, at his own House in Hampstead, or in London, or the 

Neighbourhood.— Address B.A., 2, Rosslyn-terrace, Hampstead, 


HE REV. MARTIN REED, boy D., f 
ae Court, Ore, me, Hastings, in addition to the Classes fo: 
Senior ils, has blished a distinct PREPARATORY 
CLASS for LITTLE BOYS under 11 years of The arrange- 
ments for health, comfort, recreation and stu: 5 wil be found 
unusually ccunpicee,. while the situation is one oP the finest in 


DUCATION.—At VILVORDE, near 
BRUSSELS, there are two excellent Establishments where 
CHILDREN = good families may receive complete INS STRUC- 
TION and serious ning. ae one, for YOUNG sonic ge" 
MEN, in the Rue Thérésienn is under the ent of 
M. ng 9 Forvecie the coher, for YOUNG LADIES, Rue 
de Louvain, is ed by the Dames Vanper WenrrFrt. 


ORK CHAMBERS, St. JAameEs’s-STREET.— 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES.—These Chambers have been 






































NESDAY, January 11, at 3 o’clock. — Particulars in th 
Prospectus. 






















cae, PARTNERSHIP or SALE—An 








cellent nin a longeta ney ous of entering into the Scho- 

ed Boys’ en whit the 

licant must tbe thie to rome tim att 3,00, 3, or For further 

opi 
Es address to sf care of pig ert 
hool lers, DO. Aldcslip terete an 
LIBRARIANS, _&c.—The pean anges 
Pre} = the duties ot 





You d to 
the Library of a Literary and Enea Institution, is OPEN to 
a RE-ENGA CEMENT ma: a m siegiien ¢ ‘ity, or otherwise. The 
first references.—Address A. +» 15, Horslagiowalrest. N.W. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—The 
Object of this ge iis to combine "careful Ue Train- 

ing, under a Cl of the , with a 
first-rate Modern Education. ce, Hook arenot my "Terms, 
including Caeies, Mathematics, kkeeping, Drawing, French, 
Music, and =< Elements of A Science, Twenty-five 
Guineas ; Washing and t' 
extra. There is "an excellent la; 
Heap-Master, or the Rey. T. 
Oxford. 








HAMBERLAIN, Christ Church . 





TALIAN and FRENCH LESSONS by Prof. 
GALLIANO, of om. gh re D gems for C.-S, 
tions, Families and Sc attended to. Evening Classes in 
neh, I , German os Music, at his own residence. H 
est references to Schools and Clergy’ men.—4, Millbank-ro “row, 8 8. 
ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS ‘for 

the SONS of GENTLEMEN (exclusive! Somerset- 
street, Portman: 9 _— LENT TERM w  COMMENCE 
MONDAY, January 16t 


AA Meant iain tise nate 











hy a overnes. Fel oliconsse sheen ol ig 
every domestic comfort. eferences given an 
‘Address A: H H. M., Wrantage Post-Office, near Taunton, Somerect- 
shire. 


LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL.— 
of the Distinctions gained by Mr. Long Ap 
cessive Public Examinations, &., are given eee “9 


qpectas, with ample Hateraness, Tbs ie 
Terms INncLusive, and according to age. 
OME PARK HOUSE SCHO 
the Station, King’s Langley, Herts. . 
J.T. V. HARDY, B.A., Princi 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on WEDNES 











improved, and several of the best Sets of Rooms are now Vacant. 
—Apeiy to the Hovsz-Srewarp, on — Premises. 


The number of Boarders is limited to twelve. 
be sent on application. 
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R. J. WYNNIATT GRANT, of Rome, 
executes TRANSLATIONS from the principal EURO- 
PEAN LANGUAGES into ENGLISH and vice v« rsd, and Revises 
aienmane ts in Prose and Verse. The Translation of an Im- 
Work on Art from the German, (London, Williams & 
A ) and a published volume of Original Poetical Composi- 
tions, may_be seen, as specimens of style, at the Advertiser's 
Office, 19, Buckinghar- -street, Adelphi, or the former, with 
the original text, in the Reading Ro Room of the Br British Museum. 


Mow! & GREEN, Ttalian » and General 
Booksellers, have Just Published a CATALOGUE, which 
may be had by post for One Stamp. 

27, King William-street, West Strand, London, W.C. 


Te CROSSLEY ORPHAN HOME and 
ns HALIFAX.—The BUILDER of FRIDAY con- 
Fine View and Plan of the Crossley Orphanage, with 

, dy on “ Block § aaking in India—The Sewage Manure Ques- 
tion—The Condition of London—How to Build a House; and 
various other Interesting and Important Subjects, with all the 
Sanitary, Constructive and Art News of the Week, and Reviews 
of Books. The BUILDER, conducted by Mr. G ODW IN, F.R.S. 
Hilustrated and Contributed to by many excellent W: — rs, is pub- 
lished every FRIDAY, price 4d., or by post 5d., and addresses 
itself to numerous Classes of Readers, besides Architects, Engi- 
neers and Builders, to whom it is indispensal le. The ensuing 
Number commences a New Volume.—1l, York-street, Covent- 
garden, and all Newsmen throughout the Order 


y. 


T. MARY’S HALL, Established 1849. — 
lish and French Institution for Ladies, on on prin- 
ciples af uses College, will RE-OPEN (D.V.) on the 10th of 
anua’ 
Prospectuses will be ggg upon application.— Nos. 5 and 6, 
St. Mary’s-road, Canonbur: 
SAR: AH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 


ATHEMATICAL TUITION.—Mr. JOHN 
BRIDGE, M.A., offers his Services to Gentlemen prepar- 

ing for Public Examinations. Sixty of his I ‘iondon have obtained 
the degree of oe A. in the University of London.—Address, 197, 
Euston-road, N 

















Kingdom. 














areful Pre- 

paration for this and all other "Public Schools given by 

a Married Clergyman living in a Healthy Country Village. 

Tnctusive Terms, 80 Guineas per annum.—Address Rey. Epmunp 
Tow.e, Vicarage, Shipton, Marlborough. 

LADIES, 





YDE PARK COLLEGE for 
115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. 

The JUNIOR TERM begins (this day) January 7th. 
The SENIOR TERM, January 26th. 
uses, containing Terms and N 


be had on application. Sip Pos 
satay th dol COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. TUCK WELL, M.A 
late Fellow of New College, and Head-Master of New College 
School, Oxford. 
VACANCIES for Boarders in the School House. 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on JANU ARY 27th. 
Address ss the Hrap-Master. 


HE REV. Ww. “WRIGHTSON, 
cine an Academy, RECEIVES and PREPARES 
PUPILS for British and Indian Civil-Service Appointments, &e. 
Terms, 105/. annually.—For Prospectus or Particulars, address 
27, Kensington Park-terrace North, London, W. 


REMAN. —A Professor of Ger rman, from the 

niversity of Berlin, an experienced Pac eens gives LES- 

SONS 4 in GERMA Terms, 33. 6d. a, Private Lesson, at his own 

or the Pupil’s residence. Schools attended on moderate terms. 

families, Ladies’ and Gentleman’s 

Schools.— ‘Address Herr i. F., 1, Cambridge-place, Norfolk-square, 
Hyde Park, W. 


\ ILITARY and CIV I “s - SE RVIC E 

EXAMINATIONS.—SONS of GENTLEMEN are V TSIT- 
ED or RECEIVED, and efficiently prepared for the above, by a 
Tutor of long experience and of m: _—? success.—Terms and 
Yeference may be had from Mr. . LANCASTER, 75, Davies- 
street, Berkeley-square, W. 


EDFORD COLLEG E (for 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE, 
LENT TERM will lege for both College and School, on 
THURSDAY, January 26, 1865. 
A Class will be formed for the Study of Perspective, under 
Mr. cory if = — number of names are enrolled at the 
pile 1 for the College are received as Boarders at No. 48, Bed- 
ford-square, under superintendence. 
Prospectuses and further Particulars obtained at the College. 


JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


ANADA LANDED CREDIT (CREDIT 
FONCIER) COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 185s. 
London Agency—32, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
President. 
LEWIS MOFFATT, Esq., Director, Bank of British North 
America, 
Vice-President. 
The Hon. W. P. HOWLAND, M.P.P. Postmaster General. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Smith, Payne & Smiths, London. 


The Directors are ph met to issue Debentures, with Guam 
attached, for sums 0 .» 1002., 500% and 1,0004., for 3, 5,7 and 10 
Eom bearing interest at six (6) per cent. per annum, free of 


1DC0! 

Satenens allowed —- the day a Debenture is purchased. 

The Company rantees the payment of Interest to the day, 
viz., on the Ist o January and ist of July, at their Bankers in 
London ; and the same can be received through any of the Country 


Names of Professors, may 





lately Prin. 











Ladies), 





Further Information, Annual Reports, and Forms of Applica- 
tion for the Debentures, may be mae at Messrs. Brunton & Sons’, 
Stockbrokers, 32, Cornhill, London 


ANADA LANDED CREDIT (CREDIT 
FONCIER) COMPANY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the HALF-YEARLY 
INTEREST on the Company’s Debentures will be paid on and 
after the 1st of JANUARY, on presentation of the Coupons at 
the House of Messrs, Smith, Payne & Smiths, London, 








OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of the 
President—The Right a, Ge STRATFORD DE 
EDCLIFFE, .B. 


The SEVENTH SESSION of this Societ; va he OPENED with 
a CONVERSAZIONE, on THURSDAY ENING, January 12, 
1865, at the Institute of Painters in Water Colours (Winter 
Exhibition), by kind permission of the Committee. Programmes 
of the Conversaziones and Lectures for the Season are issued this 
day to Members, and, together with forms of application for 
Membership, may be had at the Society’s Rooms. 
Subscription, One Guinea; Entrance Fee, One Guinea. 
INRY OTTLEY, Hon. Secretary. 
_Society’s Rooms, 9, , Conduit- street, W., Jan. 2, 1865. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
The Thirteenth Year.—Buyers of Villas, Houses, or Land 
need not become Shareholders unless they pay the ‘purchase- 

money by instalments. The taking of Land is entirely optional. 
Persons may invest large or small sums, receiving interest thereon, | 
and may elect to be either Depositors or Shareholders. 
spectuses explanatory of the different Departments will be sent 
free of charge. Present rate of Interest, Five per cent. per 
annum on Shares, and Four per cent per annum on Deposits, with 

facility of prompt oats 
CHARLES LEWIS eee Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolle: street, Strand, London, W.C 


NJ OTICE. — ORCHESTRA (The) of THIS 
1 DAY will contain a full summary of all Musical and 
Dramatic Inte te of the past Year. 
; free by post for Four Stamps. 
ss poe MSs & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


H OLIDAY PAPERS.— ae Happiest. Gift- 
Book, 440 pages, crown 8vo. price 6 
“ Like all unpretentious things, fifty times better than the pre- 
tentious,’ "—IUustrated Times. 
* Sensible as wellas amusing.”—IUustrated New 
** His anecdotes would have delighted White of Selborne.” 
London Review. 
London: Hardwicke, 192, » Piccadilly. 





T° AUTHORS.—MURRAY & CO.’S NEW 

MODE of PUBLISHING affords to Authors publishing on 
their own account an opportunity of realizing a profit.— Particulars 
and Estimates on oo .—Murray & Co., Publishers, 13, 
Paternoster-row, Lon 


T° BOOKBUYERS pail NEW C: ATALOG U E 

is Now_Ready, including the Second English Bible—the 
oe and Fourth Editions of Shakespeare, Hi all’s Chronicle, 
15 —Brandt’ 8 Ship of Fooles, 1570—Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1577— 





Ba 2on’s Works, 1564—Higden’s Polycronicon, printed by Teveris, 
1527, and other Black-Letter Books of great variety and interest ; 
also Miscellaneous Literature, Ballads, Drama, Facetiz, Drol- 
leries, Bon-Mots, &c., all in fine condition. This interesting Cata- 
logue sent by bose on receipt of a Stamp addressed THOMAS 
BEET (late Rodwell), 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, WwW. 


ya ABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS.— 

ROWSELL’S CATALOGUE ofa highly interesting and 

very select Collection of 3,000 Works by Standard Authors. 

condition. In his list wi if) be found many Works not 

obtained Second-hand. Inclose Stamp. Libraries Pure 
9, King William street, Ww. c. 





yal sUABLE SECOND- HAN D BOC BOOKS.— _ 

J. ROWSELL’S CATALOGUE of Scarce Works in 
Natural History (English and Forsign), , comprehending the Trans- 
actions of the Linnean, Geological, Entomological, Horticultural, 
Geographical, Micro scopical, Philosophical, British Association, 
and other Societies—Sowerby’s Conchology and Mineralogy— 
Murchison’s Siluria, System of Geology of Russia—Michaux and 
Nuttall, North American Flora, 5 vols., and a large number of 
very V: aluable Works Ne Botany, Geology, Ornithology, Con- 
chology, Entomology, &e., ics oe —Apply to J. Rowse, 
9, King William-street ‘Stra and, ¥ 

Libraries Seachem, 


HOMAS CORNISH &. CO., Booksellers, 
133, Oxford-street, London, near Regent- circus. All New 
Books, Magazines, &c., at 2d. in the 1s. discount for Cash. Orders 
from the Country attended to by return of post. Catalogues gratis 
and post free. 


\ HEATH’S LIST of SECOND-HAND 

e BOOKS in the several branches of Standard Literature: 
English History, Biography, Poetry, Divinity and Books of 
Reference, Greek and Latin Classics, Translations and_Mathe- 
matics, Send stamp for postage.—497, New Oxford-street, London. 


0. WEIGEL’S NEW CATALOGUE.— 
e Catalogue of an extraordinary assemblage of rare and 
curious Books, comprising an extensive collection of Bibles and 
Testaments in different languages—important Works on Missions 
and Martyrs—an unusually large number of ks of Emblems. 
Proverbs, Music, Sport, Orders of Knighthood, &c. Several 
unique Tracts and Letters of Indulgence ; also a large assortment 
of early Works on America, Palestine Poland, Grisons and other 
countries, as well as an unrivalled collection of different editions 
of Reynard the Fox in German, ni emia Flemish, Low German, 
and Latin, on Sale, at the affixed — 
This Catalogue may be obtained of ‘Mr. D. Nett, 270, Strand; 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate, i, ee eeaeeenr nents Covent- -garden, 
and the other Foreign Bookselle: 


\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate 
answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Sprecimey Book or 
Tyres, and “Wtichard Barr for Authors, sent on poniication, by 














hard Barrett, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


RAWINGS after WORKS of ANCIENT 

MASTERS. — The COLLECTIONS of the mgt 
SOCIETY are Open to the Public, Gratis, every day, from 1 
tye) 4 to . W. MAYNARD, ‘assistant -Secretary. 

Old Bond- street, W. 


RA ANGELICO.—Chromo-lithographs from 
the Fresco of the ‘ Coronation of the Virgin’ in St. Mark’s, 
at Florence, may now be obtained at = — Society, at 158. 
to Members, and 208. to § Ne Te .—App pir se 
F. W. LAYNAR ,» Assistant-Secretary. 
25, Old Bond-street, W. 











i EDIZV AL ILLUMINATIONS.—Chromo- 
lithographs of the Capital Letter D, from a Choral Book 
in the Piccolomini Library, at Siena, painted by Liberate da 
Verona, and representing * “Christ's Entry into Jerusalem,’ may 
now be obtained at the Arundel Society, at 10s. to Members, 
128. 6d. to Strangers. -—Apaly te STAYNARD, Assistant-S | 
BF. y. ssistant-Secretary. 
24, Old Bond-street, W. - 


Pro- | List of Pure Acids and Chemical Tests, 1 


ror SALE, a Superior and Well-made MA- 
HOGANY BOOKCASE, with Glazed ay -Doors and 

ey gy tone 12 Sot bs i? feet. + a 7 + urt! rther particu- 
ars, apply SRonkK, Auc 

Agents, Sevenoaks, Kent. “ainee —— 


SS IENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of Geology, 
Mineralogy and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 106 
Guineas ; also, Single Specimens of Minerals, Rocks 8, Fossils oo 
Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models, Ts, 
all the Recent Publications, Blow-pipes, Microscopie Objec’ oie 
&e., of J. TENNANT. Geologist, 149. pany —Practical Instruc- 
= = PW.0. in Geology and Mineralogy | by Mr. Tennant, at 149, 
ran 


XPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
—ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the Best and Newest 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS for Lectures or for Analytical pre 








| cesses, 64 pages demy 8vo. 240 Woodcuts, 38. post-free 


3. Iilustrated List of 
Gas-burners and Gas-furnaces, with prices, 1d. 
Joun J. Grirrin, F.C.S. 119, Bunhill-row, B.C. 


RIFFIN’S PATENT BLAST GAS. FUR- 
NACE, suitable for the fusion of refractory metals, the 
assaying of ores, and other purposes that require an intense white 
heat. Four sizes, at from 3/. to 15., the largest being able to melt 
— a cast iron in an hour from lighting. Illustrated Lists 1d., 
post-free. 
Joun J. Gairriy, F.C.S. 119, Bunhill-row, E.C. 


UROPEAN PHILOLOGY.—A Catatocug, 
just ready, of a most remarkable Collection of all the im- 
ay ant Works necessary = the study of any or all of — EURO- 
EAN LANGUAGES, and offered for Sale at the very low prices 
affixed, by BERN ARD QUARITCH, Bookseller, 15, eondulig: 
The Catalogue includes the following :— 
ANGLO-SAXON.—Bedz Opera, fol. 1722, 2.10s. 
—Beowulf, Kemble, 2 vols. 2. 12s.—Bosworth’s ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary—La amon’s Brut, Sir Fred. Madden, 3 vols. 22.— 
Palgrave’s English Common Wealth, —_ 4to. 1832—Saxon 
Chronicle, 4to.—Somneri Lexicon, fol. 21. 108 
BASQUE.—AIl Prince Bonaparte’s Publications 
—Larramendi Diccionario, fol. 1745, 62. 
BRETON.—Legonidec, Dict. et Gramm., 2 vols. 
4to. 328. 
CELTIC.—Bullet, Mémoires, 3 vols. fol. 52.— 
Lhuyd’s Archzologia, fol. 30s.—Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica, 
2 vol 
GERMANIC. — Hickes’ Thesaurus Ling. Vet. 
pe aga 3 vols, fol. 4.—Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, 4 


GERMAN DIALECTS. —Biblia Dudesch, 2 vols. 
fol. Halberstadt, cin 91.—Graff’s Sprachschatz, 7 vols. 4to. 
36s.—Passionael, fol. Liibeck, 1492, 91.— —— fol. Liibeck, 
1470, 171. —Schilteri Thesaurus, 3 vols. fol. 27. 

IRISH.—Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, 2 vols. 
Svo. 22¢,—Irish Archwological Society’s Publications, 21 vols. 
161. 168.—Dictionaries and Grammars. 

ROMANCE.—Raynouard, Poésies des Trouba- 
dours, 6 vols. 8vo. 71. 158. a -apeeenat, Lexique Roman, 6 vols. 
8yvo. half morocco, 31, 1 

SWEDISH.—Ihre, "Dialect Lexicon, 4to. 1766, 


188,—Ihre, Glossarium Suio-Gothicum, fol. 1769, 27. 108, 


WELSH.—The Mabinogion, by Lady Guest, 3 
vols. 8vo. —Myy, rian Archeology, 3 3 vols. 8vo. 1801, 107. 108.— 
ae 8, Pughe’s, Walter’s Dictionaries— The Publications 
the Welsh Manuscript Society. 
The CATALOGUE contains 1,544 Articles, and can be had gratis 
Bernarp Qu ARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London, =. 


R. CURETOS 5 LIBRARY.— On View, 
The Select a uP the qi able Library of 


THEOLOGICAL and ORIENTAL 


LITERATURE, 
Formed by the late Rey. Dr. CURETON, Canon of Westminster : 
COMPRISING 


BIBLES.—Biblia Grzeca, Baber, 4 vols.—Biblia 
Hebraica, Buxtorf, 3 vols.—Biblia Magna Rabbinica, 4 vols.— 
Vetus Testamentum, Greecé, fol. Aldus, ed. Princeps—Biblia 
Greca, ed. Parsons and Holmes, 3 vols. fol. 

FATHERS of the CHURCH.—Athanasii Opera, 
8 vols. fol.—Chysostomi Opera, 13 yols. fol—Augustini Opera, 
16 vols. fol.—Ephraem Syrus, 6 vols. folio. All the best edi- 
tions, fine copies. 

ARABIC WORKS.—Abulfede Annales Musle- 
miri, Reiske, 5 vols. 4to.—The Lexicons of no Fre cytes: 
Meninski, the Kamoos, 2 vols. 4to. Norge y rare—All the 
Works of Silvestre de Sacy—The best Arab: ic ‘ub: ications of 
Boulac, Leyden, Calcutta, and of Germany and R —_ 
Hamasae Carmina, 2 vols. 4to.—Freytag, Proverbia Aratice, 
3 vols. 8vo. 

CHINESE. — Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, 6 


vols., and all the Chinese Grammatical Works. 


HEBREW.—Fuerstii Concordantia, fol.—Gesenii 





Thesaurus, 4to.— Buxtorfii Lexicon, fol.—De Rossi’s and 
Assemann’s Critical Works—The Talmud, 12 vols. fol. 
PERSIAN. — Boorhani Qatia, fol. Calcutta— 


Haft-Kulzum, 7 vols. fol.—The Works of Hafiz, Sadi, Fir- 
dousi, Ferishta. 


SANSCRIT.—Wilson’s Dictionary, 4to. 1832— 
Mahabharata, 4 vols. 4to.—Works by Burnouf, Lassen, Bohlen, 
on the Buddhistic and Zoroastrian Doctrines—The important 
Publications by Wilkinson and Lepsius on Egyptian Anti- 
quities—All the Coptic, Ethiopic, Samaritan, and Syriac Dic- 

tionaries — Grammars necessary for acquiring Biblical 
Scholarshi 
On View at Senin Quvaritcn’s, 15, Piccadilly, London, W. 


OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED sem the most superior 
manner, by English on oe ati 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF "HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
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L A D ¥ SL A VT A. 
See CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


] yl SANATORIUM.—SUD- 
FARy Richmond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. 
M.A. M.D. Edin. Univ. Wee the treatment of 
Chronic _ tay ‘princi ally we the combined a ~~ 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. Ede urkish 
mises, under Dr. Lane’s *s medical direction. 


N R. HITCHMAN, M.R.C.S., announces that 
his HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, in the beau- 
tiful Grounds of the ARBORETUM , LEAMINGTON, is ah 
for Visitors desirous of the WATER CURE, under e 
- Medical supervision.—For Terms and Prospectus app! to the 
ECRETARY. 


LKLEY WELLS HOUSE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISH MENT, near OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
Resident Physician, Dr. WILLIAM PHILIP HARRISON. 
The absolute purity and extreme dryness of the air of Ilkley are 
too well known to require comment. An equable temperature is 
p sieoni < in the spacious corridors by Stuart & Smith’s Patent 

Ayers tus rendering this superb mansion a desirable WINTER 
SIDENCE for the invalid, at which season the treatment is 
pm efficacious with the summer.—For Prospectus apply to 

r. STRACHAN, House Steward, as above. 


REIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Witiiams & NorGATE 
have published the following CATALOGUES of their Stock :— 


1, CLASSICAL CATALOGUE—Greek ‘and Latin Classics, 
Archeology, &c. 


2. THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE—Philosophy, Metaphysics. 




















8. FRENCH CATALOGUE—General Literature, History, 
Travels, &c. 

4. ouEMay CATALOGUE—General Literature, History, 
Belles Lettres. 


5. ITALIAN CATALOGUE. 

6. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 

7. LINGUISTIC CATALOGU E—European Languages. 

8. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 

9. MAP CATALOGUE—Catalogue of Foreign Mapsand Atlases. 

10, SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE—Natural History, Zoology, 

otany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Mathematics, A A’stronomy, 
Medicine and Surgery. Two Pa 

11. SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 

12, FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULARS issued periodically and sent 
st Foal to Purchasers, containing New Books, and New 
rehases 

13. ng BOOK CIRCULARS—New Books and recent 

1Ases. 
Any Catalogue sent post free for one stamp. 
* All Books not in stock imported on the same terms. All 

New Publications of interest received immediately after pub- 

ication. 

Williams & Norgate, Importers of Foreign Books, 14, Henrietta- 
wef Covent-garden, Londun; 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burg’ 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
All the best Books of the Season are in Circulation or on Sale at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
an ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works as 
they appear. 

First-Class Subscription—ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Class B. Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA per Annum. 

Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries and Reading Rooms, 

and Literary Institutions, supplied on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


New Oxrorp-street, Lonpon. 
City Office : 4, Kine-strEeet, CHEAPSIDE. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Purchasers of Books for Public and Private Libraries, Merchants, 
Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are invited to 
apply for the JANUARY LIST of Books withdrawn from 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY for SALE. 


This List contains more than One Thousand Recent Books, at 
the lowest current prices. 
New Oxrorp-stREET, Lonpon. 
City Office: 4, Kine-street, CHEAPSIDE. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 
BooOKS FOR PRESENTS AND ScHOOL PRIZEs. 


A Revised List of Surplus Copies of Books of the Best 
Authors, withdrawn from Mudie's Select Library, at greatly- 
reduced prices, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for 
Presents and School Prizes, is now ready, and will be for- 
warded, postage free, on application, 

New Oxrorp-street, Lonpon. 
City Office: 4, Kino-street, Cuearsipe. 





OMMODORE NUTT and MINNIE WAR- 
REN. — St, JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly.—Three_ Grand 
Levees Daily at Eleven, Three and. Eight o'clock. ‘‘ Nature’s 
smallest edition of her choicest work.” A bachelor 
mature age, not er than two infants. At Eleven o’clock they 
appear in — identical Wedding Costume worn by them at bn 
— Thumb. They also 


Duetts, wi. with cha of gramme at each Levee. Box: 
office open from Ten to Half-past Twelve, from Two to Half-past 
Four, and from Seven to 1 ine o’clock.—Admission, 1s. and 28.; 


Sev 
ed Seats, 3s.; Children half-price to the 2s. and 3s. seats. 


Carved-Oak Furniture, removed from the Albany. 


—* CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
tfully give nation, that es will SELL b - 

TION, at t their Grea Rooms, va alock p 4 St. Jam OR his 
bist : RsbA SA % ae a 0" 2 reciclya Suite of Hand- 
with Carved Back, ‘ML ep Pauteiis and Sof covered with 
Crimson Utrecht Velvet Spanish Mahogany Wardrobe—and the 
usual Furniture of a Suite of Chambers—a Clock—and Ornamental 
Items—also a few Books, &c.; the Pro 





DUCATION.—ENDOWED GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, founded for the SONS of GENTLEMEN of 
limited income, with Exhibitions to St. John’s College. Cambridge. 
Board Education, including Printed Books, at a cost to the frientis 
of 25 Guineas annually. Three Vacancies.—Address Head-Master, 
Messrs. Reeves’s, 113, Cheapside. 


MARRIED INCUMBENT, Graduate in 

Honours, preparing One Pupil for Oxford, wishes to meet 
with a gentlemanly Youth, as COMPANION- PUPIL. Advertiser 
isalso preparing for School ‘two eldest Sons of a Nobleman resident 
in the Parish, and would take Boys for this purpose. High 
recommendations. A Railway Station. Terms inclusive and 
moderate. — Address Rev. RAuru Provp, Ingleby Parsonage, 
Northallerton. 


DUCATION.—10, North-street, WisBEacu, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. ESTABLISHMENT for the Board 

and Education of YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Miss 
PATTRICK, assisted by prem cinect Masters and Resident English 
and Foreign Protestant Governes 

The duties of this long- “established School willbe resumed on 
January ¢ 

Terms very “moderate. 

Prospectuses and References of the highest character forwarded 
on application. 


HELLS, FOSSILS, MINERALS.— 
Mr. R, DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, will, on_application, 
send an abridged CATALOGUE of his extensive Stock, in the 
following Departments :— 
1, FOREIGN SHELLS. 
2. BRITISH SHELLS. 
3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS. 
4. MINERALS. 
5. PUBLICATIONS. 


DEBENTURES AT 5, 5} AND 6 PER CENT. 
EYLON COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Sutenstbeds va md 350,0008, 


irectors 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
a "ae Henry Pelham Pumean James Kay, Esq. 


Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
mt ——" George Senden, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
George Ireland, E: o. 














ootes Smith, Esq. 


lonager J.B NE, 

The Directors are prepared to Tseui i “DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54 = 6 per Cent. roapacdively, 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either _— or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arrang 

Applications for particulars to be made | Se Office of the 
Company, No. 12, ——_ -street, London, E 

er, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 








Sales by Auction 
NOTICE.—POSTPONEMENT OF SALE. 


M®. J.C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
the SALE of NATURAL HISTORY, advertised for next 
Tuesday, is unavoidably POSTPONED. 
Auction Rooms and Offices, 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden. 





Valuable Books, including the Library oy a Gentleman and 
the Library of an eminent Physician.—Five Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will ao by AUC- 
TION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., (west side), 
on MONDAY, Janu: ey 16, and_ following days, a Large 
and Valuable COLL ION of BOOKS in all Classes of 
Literature, among whieh are: Galerie de Florence et du Palais 
Pitti, 4 vols. moroceo—Galerie du Mus‘e Napoléon, 10 vols. 8vo. 
morocco—Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. morocco—Rubens Gallery— 
Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols. morocco— Shakespeare 
Album—National Costumes, 7 vols. morocco—Audubon’s Birds of 
a large Weegee in folio, with 8vo. text—Spelman’s Concilia, 
Prynne’s Continuation, 8 vols. large saver, morocco—Hume 
bmg Smollett’s England, 13. yols. splendid set on large paper, 
morocco by Bedford—Gilfillan’s British Poets, 47 vols. calf extra— 
Scott’s Novels, 48 vols. —Gentleman’s Magazine, a fine set, complete 
to end of 1864, 21 4 vols. half ey of ‘Anglo-Cat olic 
Theology, 59 D vols. —early Spanish and Italian Works relating to 
the Indies—Chinese Drawings—Collection of Works relating to 
Photography —fine large Photographs, &c.—Also the Medical 
ibrary of an eminent Physician, comprising Standard Works 
of the best sen in Medical Science. 
ogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 


250,000 Pieces of Modern Pianoforte and Vocal Music, the 
Miscellaneous Stock of Messrs. COCK, HUTCHINGS & CO. 


Meats PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
UCTION, at their House, 47, ap ean in 
JANUARY, the STOCK o' eH, D’ MUSIC of Messrs. 
Cock, ANUTCHINGS & C0., 0 f New Bond-street, who are 
retiring from Business, consisting of about 250,000 Pieces, the 
Compositions of Popular and Classical Composers, English and 
Free in every —_ Catalogues are prepari) 
essrs. P. & S. will also SELL, in JANUA RY, a large 
COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN MUSIC in a 
Classes, rether with igs egy Musical a Piano- 
fortes, Vio ins, Vi Cc ts in large or small 
quantities can be received at any time and inserted in the usual 
monthly sales. 








Very Extensive Collection of Engravings—Topographical 
Illustrations for every English County. 


ME ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House. 47, Leic poqare v.C. 

JANU, RY, a very Extensive COLLE OLION of BNGRAY ings. 

in all classes, including several hundred Portfolios of Topogra- 
jhical Prints, Ancient and Modern, arran: in counties—Por- 
raits—Works of the old Masters, and Miscellaneous Subjects, 

among which be found many of rarity and interest. 

Catalogues are preparing 





rty of a Gentleman, 
and removed from the Albany. itso Rea . 
May be viewed two days preceding. 
The Bramhope Manor Collections. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
yoqposiey lly give uotien, that they will SEL 
TION, at their Great Rooms, King- streets St. ee ae Bs 
MONDAY, Febru: 6, oni #0 seven fi 8, = tS o'clock 
recisely, <%. very xtensive and Velie ef ASSEN AGE of 
WORKS of ART, forming the Chamberlain- Dyndier Collestions 
removed from Bramhope Manor, near —— rorkehire. It com- 
— nearly 500 Pictures, including hly-interesti: 
ees Portraits and Works of the’ Early eae and Fle 
Painters—also man ne Works of the Later Schools—An- 
ique Marbles and chiefly discovered at the well-known 
Roman Station at Adel i in Wharfdale—Byzantine and Limoges 
Enamels—Cinque-Cento. Bijouterie—and a Collection of Interesting 
Camels mange ot se ems—Majolicn and Pali and Cinque-Cento 
amei and Intaglio Gems—Majolica and Paliss Ware—Ca: ¥ 
in Ivory and Wood— Miniatures, ani ef ibres ot 
ious Materials—Ancient and 3 ion Bronzes—Old Jay mand 
other Porcelain—Armour and Arms—Beautiful Silver-gilt 
and Tea and Coffee Services—and a small Service of Silver Plate 
and Plated Articles 
May be v. iewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 














The Valuable Library removed from Bramhope Manor. 


yes. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’ focioeiares on 
MONDAY. February 13, and following day, at 1 o’clock preciosty, 
the V: aluable LIBRARY removed from Bramhope Manor, inelud- 
ing many Early-printed Books, Illuminated Manuscripts on 
Vellum, Works on the Fine Arts, Architecture, &c., Splendid 
Books of Prints, Picture Galleries, and other Valuable Books in 
appees ba e Literature. Among the Manuscripts will be found ; 

Missale, in Usum Ecclesia Sarum, a splendid MS. of the Four: 
teenth Century, from Archbishop i Tentecets Library—S. Hiero- 
nomi Epistole, a fine Italian MS. of the Fifteenth Century —Two 
mee Books of Hours, beautifully illuminated, from the Collection 
of Mr. Johnson, Radcliffe Observer, Oxford—a Psalterium of the 
Fourteenth Century—Cicero, De Officio, Italian MS. of the 
Fifteenth Century—Boethius, De Consolatione, Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, of English cmon os other MSS. of great interest and 
value. Amongst the d Books are the Bamberg Missal, 1499 
—Hore Beate Marie Viet — on vellum, Paris, 8. 
Vostre, 1507—Pilpai Fabule, 1480—Passionel, 1480—Pinder, 8 
lum Passionis, 1507—Regule 8. Augustini, printed on ve ‘um, 
Rome, 1515—Theurdanck, 1519-—Hol jand, Heroologia Anglica, 1620 
—Chaticer’s W: orks, 1561—Brandt’s Ship “of Fooles, 1570—Strutt’s 

—_—— Works, 9 vols. &c. 

ay be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Mr. WALLIS'’S Annual Sale. 


MESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by ———- 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, 

SATURDAY, Fe breasy 10,08 1 oseek, K precisely a COLLECTION 
of Beautiful’ MODERN’ PICTU S, the Property of Mr. 
WALLIS, including highly- Seneaeal Works of many of the 
most Distinguish ed Masters of the English School, and 
Cabinet Examples of the French Dutch, and Belgian Schools, 
together with numerous Fine Works, the property of Gentlemen 
who have intrusted them to Mr. Wallis for Sale. 





The ter Portion - | Ln beautiful Pictures have been 
obtained direct from the Ro cor ng Academy, or other Public Exhibi- 
tions. It includes fine Wor! 


W. Collins, R.A. J. Martin 


J. Sant, A.R.A. 
A. Bu 


E. W. Cooke, R.A, J. Hallyar rr 

F. Goodall, R.A ill J. B. Bu 

J. E. Hargitt Vicat Cole 

Du Verger T. S. Cooper, A.R.A. W._G. Orchardson 
W.M ‘Ecley P. H.C vias A. ms A. J. W. Oakes 

E. H. Le Jeune, A.R.A G. B. O'Neill 
Gérome _ W.0.T.Dobson, A-R.A. J. Peel 

C. R. Leslie, R.A. G. E. Hering G. Smith 

W. Mulready, R.A. W. B. Leader Miss Solomon 


R. Redgrave, R.A. J, Linnell, sen. J. D. Watson. 
D. Roberts, R.A. . Long 
Further notice will be given. 


A further ee of the Capital Stock of Wines of a well- 
known West-End House. 


AY ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at heist Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on UBS: 
DAY, February 21, and following day: about 1,200 Dozens of 

CAPITAL WINES, being a further portion of the Stock of a well- 

known West-End d Hause, sold in consequence of a change in 

nership, | comprising 650 Dozens of Sherry, Duff Gordon’s, 
ramp & Co.’s, Bendon’s, and others—300 Dozens of Port, Kopke, 
Croft's, Offley’s, as Taylor’s, and others—f0 Dozens of 
Champagne, Clicquot, St. Marceaux, ‘and others—100 Dozens of 
Claret, og Margaux, Latour, and others—50 Dozens of Hen- 
nessey’s Pale Brandy—20 Quarter Casks of Duff Gordon’s, Ben- 
don’s, and other Sherries. 

Samples may be had on paying for the same, and Catalogues had 
at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Wood's Offices, King-street, St. 
James’s-square. 

The Collection of Pictures, Objects of “Art Sand Virta, and 
Library of the late S. CARTW RIGHT, Esq., F.R. 8. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’ SINAN on SATUR- 
DAY, February 25, by order of the oe the COLLECTION 
of PICTURES, Objects of Art and Virti, and Labrary formed 
Wy. that well-known Amateur, SA" MUEL CARTWRIGHT, Esq., 
Oa removed from his late residence, Nizells, near Seven- 








Further notice will be given. 


Collection o of Objects of of Art and Virti, Plate and Jewels, of a 
Lady of Rank, deceased. 


MES ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

stfully. give notice, that they will =—_ = aa C- 
TION, att eir Great Rooms, King-street, St. Jam: 
the Meeting of Parliament, a Choice ' CABINET of Po 
and OBJECTS of ART and VIRTU, and a fine Service of Plate 
and Plated Articles, and Casket of J ewels, the Property of a Lady 
of , deceased, removed from Grosvenor-square, 

Further notice will be given. 


uare, after 
CELAIN 
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Objects < _ and Virti and Old French Decorative Furni- 
e, the Property of a Gentleman, deceased. 
ME ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
eolty sire netics, ot Lend Bi | Se ie My as S 
ooms, King-street, § 
the SPR iy at their Great of the Exeoutors, a Choice COLL. SCTION 
of OBJECTS of ART and VIRTD, the Property of a well-known 
Amateur, deceased, comprising fine Old French Marqueterie, 
Decorative Furniture, Clocks and Candelabra, Sévres, Dresden 
and Oriental Porcelain, 
Further notice wil be given. 


The a, ov Pe by Old Masters, of the late WIL- 
ARDMA AN, Esq., of Manchester. 

pessks. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully sive notice, that they will SELL by AUC- 

TI or at their Grea lige ye boone gy St. Yy--¥ remit in 

SPRING, by order of the Executors of the late Mrs. Hard- 

man, th the small Forge ot COLLECTION of PICTURES, formed 

the late WILLIAM HARDMAN, Esq., of Man- 

chenter, in oS adi capital W ons s be Old Masters, and some fine 
ples of the ly English 

Further notice w) will be given. 


The Collection of —- Pictures of the late JOHN DAVIS, 
Esq., of Cranbrook Park. 


ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that sheg will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Great Rooms, King-stree t, St. James’s-square, b; 
m0 x AY, Maron make it °ENG 

1 CO. LLEC ON of highly-im an - 

Pisin rest sTURES formed by JOHN DAVIS 3. Esq., deceased, of 








brook Park, Ilford, owe com Eeing owe eavre of T. 
Creswick RA. F, Goodall, KLA., E. W. C BA, JH Her- 
R.A., D. Roberts, R.A., ©. Banfield, KAS, i 8, Cooper, 
A.R.A., J. ©. Horsley, R.A., and W. Miiller 
Further notice Vit be given. 
The Works of the late JOHN LEECH. 

menes. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their ¢ Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, in APRIL, 
by order of the Executors, the REMAINING VORKS of that 
F hly-talented and popular Artist, JOHN LEECH, deceased, 
comprising the Original Designs for his celebrated Subjects in 
Punch and other Publications, some of the Drawings being in 

Water-Colours, and the Contents of the Studio. 

Further notice will be given. __ 

The late EARL CADOGAN’S Collection. : p 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
_- their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, in APRI L, 
order of the Executors, the Whole of the Valuable COLLEC- 
miON of Sas and Objects of Art and Virti, formed 
by the late EARL C 








AN, removed from Piccadilly. 
Further notice will begiven. 


The Works of W ILLIAM LINTON. 


ESSERE. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully sive nee that srg will SELL by AUC- 
TION. at their G ireat Roo! ing <r t, St. Jarness square, in 
APRIL, the COLLECTION ‘of BEAUTIFUL and CLASSICAL 
WORKS of that highly-accomplished Artist, W iL LIAM 
TON, comprising a large number of Landscape Views in England 
and on the Continent, chiefly of cabinet size, with many Beautiful 
Studies and Sketches in Oil, and finished Drawings and Sketches 
in Water-Colours. 
Further notice will be given. _ 


The Sketches, Drawings and Contes of the Studio of the 
late W. DYCE, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Great Rooms, ee comers St. bee Ty bie in 
the SPRING, by order of the xecutors, the REMA INING 
WORKS of that distinguished Artist, the late W. DYCE, R.A., 
comprising Sketches in Oil, and BeAutiful Studies and finished 
Drawings in Water-Colours, from Nature, the Contents of the 
Studio, &. 











Further notice will be given. 


The Choice Cabinet of Modern Pictures and Drawings of 
JULIUS SICHEL, Esq., of Timperley. 

—_. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully give notice, that they will SELLby AUCTION, 

at their ¢ Great Rooms, King-str St. James’s- ornare in MAY, 
the very Choice CABINET of *MODERN CTURES and 
DRAWINGS, formed with great taste by SULIUS SICHEL, 

Esq., of Timperley. 
Further notice will be given. 








The Law Libraries of Two Barristers, retiring. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
January 12, at 1 o’clock, the LAW LI BRARIES of Two Barris- 
ters, retiring, comprising a ‘fine set of the Year-Books, best edition 
—Law Journal, from 1823 to 1857—Runnington’s Statutes at 
Large—Gibson’s Codex Juris Ecclesiastici, 2 vols—The Jurist, 
1837 to 1861—The Weekly Reporter, 1852 to 1863—Bythewood & 
Jarman’s Conveyancing, by Sweet—Martin’s Conveyancing— 
Davidson’s Conveyancing—and other Useful Practical Works— 
wo Series of the Common Law and Chancery Reports. 
House of Lords, Eoclesiastical, and pasmitelty Cases, all in good 
condition—a Library Table, Bookshelving, 
ane Be viewed, and C atalogues had. 


The Library of the late Rev. EDWARD W. GRINFIELD. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


Roe of Literary eroreey and Works illustrative of the 
Fin SELL AUCTION, at their House, No, 13 
late s Wellington - tied, “Strand, W. C., on WEDNESDAY, 
January 11, and two folléwing days, at ‘clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of the Rev. EDWARD W. ‘6 ‘RIN FIELD. late of 
Brighton, deceased, Founder of “The Grinfield Lectureship,” for 
promoting the Study of the Septuagint and Hellenistic Greek in 
the University of Oxford; Editor ef ‘Novum Testamentum 
Grecum, editio Hlellenistica, ” Pickering, 1843; ‘Scholia Hellen- 
istica in Novum Testamentum,’ Pickering. 1848; and Author of 
various Treatises in Divinity: comprising Ihre, Glossarium Suio- 
Gothicum—Somneri Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum— 
Psalterium Polyglotton—Schilteri Thesaurus Antiquitatum Teu- 
tonicarum, 3 vols.—Wachteri Glossarium Germs anicum—Chal- 
mers’s General Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols.—Nichols's Lite- 
- Anecdotes, 10 vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour in France 
Germany, 3 vols.—Bede Historia Ecclesiastica, Latiné et 
Anglo-Saxonick, cum reliquis ejus Operibus Historicus, curante 
J. Smith—Hickesii Thesaurus, 3 vols. large paper—Camden’s 
Britannia, Py R. Gough, 3 vols.—Biblia Hebraica, edente B. Ken 
a Valuable Collection of Theolo: gy and Miscellaneous 





oan be be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 

















HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. coxtvu. 
re hg cla ENTS intended for insertion are re- 
queste be forwarded to the Publishers immediately ; ADVER- 
TSEM EN TS and BILLS cannot be received later than SATU R- 
DAY NEXT, the 14th instant. 
ndon: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


HE COURT CIRCULAR.—The Leading 
Fashionable Journal, or Weekly Record of Events and 
Movements in High Life, and of Politics, Literature, Science and 
the Arts, with Essays, Reviews and ee and Critical Notices of 
the Theatres, Concerts and all blic Amusements.—Price 5d. 


unstamped ; ieentaed. Annual Subscription, 11. 1s. 
WESTMINSTER’ REVIEW. 
CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 
VI. CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
cae “nvondon ? Tetibu —b5. Belles Le 


ce, 12, Crane-court, Fleet-street. 
Lom MACAULAY’S INDIAN CAREER.— 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LIII. JANUARY, 1865. 
II. THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
III, HAMLET. 
VII. “WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT.” 
VIII. RAILWAY REFORM. 
1do Triibner '& Co. oo, _ —_—_— 











See COURT CIRCULAR, January 7th. 
Now ready, 
~ 
Contents. 
I. TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
IV. THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. 
V. PEACE IN POLAND. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philoso- 
phy—2. Politics, sar ig ng {ai Science—4. His- 











puE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXXI. price 6s, for JANUARY, contains— 

. The Sepoy War and what led to it. 

Marie-Antoinette. 

Churchmen on the Church. 

Passages from the Life of a Philosopher. 

The Natural and Supernatural. 

The Source of the Nile. 

New Pharaonic Tablets of Memphis and Abydos. 

Nonconformist Biography. 

Italy Without and Within. 

. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

__ London: Jackson, W alford & Hodder, 27, Pa aternoster-r row. 


~ 


ge ye 


CPNAAS 


~ 





REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, Illus- 
trated with Lithographs and Wood Engravings, 


HE GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or 
Monthiy. Journal of Geology. er by T. RUPERT 
JONES, F.G Professor of Geology, &c. ,»in the Royal Militz ary 
College, Pg nbc assisted by HENRY WooDW ARD, F.G.S., 
F.Z.S. British Museum. 
Principal Contents of No. VII., JANUARY. 
On a nthrakerpeton Crassosteum, a New Reptile from the Coal. 


-rof. OweEN, F. Cc. 
On the Brick-Earth of the’ Nar. B. Rose, F.G 
On the Existence of Pre- Cambrian. Kite Eras. By G. . RoBerts, 

F.G.S. Hon. Sec. A.S. 
On V alley Deposits: a Review of Mr. Prestwicn’s Book. 
On Lake Habitations: a Review. 
&e. &c. &e. 
*,* Vou. I. is now ready, price 10s. 6d. Cloth Cases for binding 

Vv oL. I. may be had, price 1s. each. 

ondon : ; Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. 


THE ART-JOURNAL for Janvary. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Literary Contents. 

JOHN RUSKIN.—The Cestvs of Acar. 

. CRACE CALVERT.—Anitixe and Coar-Tar CoLovrs; 
being the First of a Series of Papers on Recent Scien- 

tific Aids to Art. 

PETER CUNNINGHAM.—The Earty Parsters of Enc- 
LAND: Sir Peter Lely, with a Catalogue of Portraits 
painted by him. 

IV. F. W. FAIRHOLT.— Facts about Fixcer_Rines. I, 

Antique Rings, with Nineteen Engraved Examples. 

J. REV. CHARLES BOUTELL.—Gris.ixc Grezons’s Woop- 
Carvine in St. Pauu’s CatHepraL, with Seven En- 
graved Specimens. 

VI. J. B. ATKINSON.—Perer Von Cornenivs, with Copies 
from his Frescoes of ‘The Creation,’ ‘ The Four Riders 
of the Apocalypse,’ and ‘ The Last Judgment.’ 

VII. 8. C. HALL and Mrs. HALL.— Memories of the 
Avtuors of the Ace. I. Thomas Moore, with Four 
Illustrations. 

VIII. The NEW TESTAMENT, with Two Engravings. 

&e. &e. 
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Line Engravings. 

1,SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A.—Rovt of Comvs and his 
Banp. Engraved by J. C. Armytage. 

2. THORWALDSEN.—A Basket of Loves. Engraved from the 

Bas-relief by E. W. Stodart. 
3. J. y F, TURNER, Ph ancums and Arcus. Engraved 
. T. Willmore, A.R.A. 

Future Numbers of the Issue for 1865 will contain continuous 

Articles on the following interesting and instructive subjects :— 

— among ART-RELICS in BELGIUM, with Illus- 
rations. 

The MINOR BRITISH MANUFACTORIES of BARTHES. 
WARE and PORCELAIN. By Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A 
with Engravings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ART: its Progress and Prospects. By the 
Rey. Edward L. Cutts, M.A., with Illustrations. 

The DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1865. 

ANTIQUE rw and at eae | APPLIANCES. By F. W. 
Fairholt, F &e. 

*,* Portfolios ae hatin bo year’s issue (price 33. each) can be 

had of any Bookseller. 

London: James S. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 











This day is published, 


HE JOURNAL of the INSTITUTE of 
ACTUARIES, and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE, No. LVIII. 


ice 28. 
Contents. 
Mr.W. MATTHEW MAKEHAM. a eo UTIONS of GENERAL 
PROBLEMS in SURVIVORSHIP 
Mr. ear GRAY.—On a TABLE a the FORMATION of 
aes and ANTI-LOGARITHMS to TWELVE 


Professor on MORGAN.—A BUNDLE of PARADOXES. 
The ENGLISH LIFE TABLE. By Dr. Farr, M.D. F.R.S. D.C.L, 
A TREATISE on the ee of LIFE CONTINGEN:- 
CIES. By Edward Sang, F.R.S 
FIFTH REPORT of the TU PRRINTREDEM? of the INSUR- 
ANCE DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK 
ETTER from Mr. THOS. BOND SPRAGUE on Mr. BAILEY’S 
te: ATE of the LIABILITIES of CERTAIN LIFE 
SSURANCE COMPANIES. 
LETTER from Mr. WM. MATTHEW MAKEHAM o 
oD ell EMARKS upon THREE LIFE SURVIVOR: 


London: Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, | street; Depot 
for Books on Assurance,—Life, Fire, and Mari 


HE LANCET (112 Columns) of Saturpay, 
™ January 7, being Number I. of a New Volume, will 
contain: 

Dr. Jenner’ 8 (Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen and Prince of 
Wales) first lecture on the Principles and Practice of Medieine-— 
Mr. Curling on Cancer—Dr. Kennedy on the Use < Wine in 
Typhus Fever—Mr. E. Hart on Atrophy of the Optic Nerve— 
Special Suggestions for the arasedaent of the Medical “act, a 
Comments— Mirror of the Practice of Medicine and Surge 
the Hospitals of London—Reports of Medical Bocietics —iaviews 

of ks: ‘Simpson’s Acupressure,’ ‘ Collis on Cancer.’ Leading 
Articles: Professional Prospects of the Year—National Dietaries 
of the Poor in England, Scotland, and Ireland—Endowment of 
the University of yoo x The Duties and Responsibilities of 
Medical Experts in Courts of Law—Baron Liebi = hy 4 for 
Children—The Slaves of t the Needle, &c. Correspon 
Bennet on Sickness in Pregnancy—Mr. B. Hill on Unity of the 
Syphilitic Virus. &c. Special Correspondence from Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and Aberdeen, aan all the Current Medical News. 

Price 7d.; Stamped, 8d.; Half-yearly Subscriptions, unstamped, 
158. 2d.; or - post free, 14s. od. 
Office: 423, Strand. 

*,* The Lancet may be obtained of all Booksellers and News- 
venders throughout the World. 


Just published, price 2s., No. VI. of 


(THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
A Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 
Contents. 

Protestantism in France. 1559—1598. 
Nicolas: Etudes sur la Bible. 
The eee of Miracles. 
Sunday 
Lucy eins s Letters. 
Open Churches. 
Ecclesiastical Chronicle. 

To be had through any Rookseller. Advertisements and Publi- 
cations for Review should be sent to the Publishers 

London: Whitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand, W. C.; Williams & 
Norgate, 14, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden, W Cc. and at 20, 
South Frederick-street, Edint vurgh. Leipzig: Denicke. Man: 
chester: Johnson & Rawson, Market-street. 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. XIV., JANUARY, 1865, price 2s. 6d., contains— 


= i the SUN’S HEAT. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. Ilus- 
rated. 











rarer 


ON SOUP FOR CHILDREN. By Baron Liebig. 
FRUIT, VEGETABLES, — W. ATER as Sources of Entozoa. 
By Spencer Cobbold, M.D. F.R.S 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of Soe MIRIEEDA. By 
Professor Williamson, F.R.S. Illustra’ 
HE ~ pus COLD as PRODUCEIVE “§ oneanaek. By 
- Richardson, M.A. M.D 
The onaian of our KITCHEN.GARDEN PLANTS. By Har- 
land Coultas. Illustrat 
The GEOLOGY of poneac AL SPRINGS. By Francis Bond, 
M.B. Illustrated. 
REVIEWS of BOOKS, and Summary of Progress in the various 
Branches of Science. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Price 5s. Quarterly; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 17s. post free, 


HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERATURE. 
New eo Edited by B. HARRIS COWPER. No. XII. 
JANUARY, 
Contents. 
1. On the Nature and Extent of Divine Inspiration—2. Tyn- 
dale’s Translation of the New Testament, &c., and Mr. Fry’s Fac- 
Capital Punishments and Genesis ix. 6—4. Popular 
= the Metropolis—5. Exegesis of ease Tex 
cal Schools amongst the Arabs (by Professor G. Masson) 
The Revelation of = Slessed Apostle Paul, translated from 
an gen b ae MS. by Dr. Justin Perkins—8. The Meteoric 
Cycle and Calippice ‘Period (by the Rev. F. Parker)—9. The De- 
parture of My Ho Mary from this World (Syriac Text, from an 
Ancient MS. in the British Museum, by W. Wright, Ph. D. LL. D.) 
—10, Correspondence—ll. Reviews and Notices of Books—12. Mis- 
cellanies. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg! 


OURN TAL ‘of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
eF for DECEMBER, Vol. XXVII. Part IV. just published, 
price 33. 6¢ 


ANALYTICAL INDEX to 25 Volumes of the Jour- 
nal, 1824—62. PartsI.and II. 38. 6d. each. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ELESTIAL CHEMISTRY.—The INTEL- 
CTUAL OnsERy le for JANUARY, 1865, contains 
a Soo . T. W. BURR, F.R. ALS. , giving the fullest account yet 
published of the BS ctew B. of Mr. H ee Dr. MILLE 
on the CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION of the 
STARS and NEBUL4, including the Discovery by Mr. Huggins 
of the Gaseous Character of the Planetary Nebule, and the Ring 
and Dumb Bell Nebulx# and the Great Nebula in Orion. Tllus- 
trated by a Coloured Plate of the Stellar Spectra and other En- 
gravings. 

















Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 
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122, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


IN THE PRESS. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. 


In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
P AlOD 1 N F 


Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine. 


NEW WORKS 


BYRON. 


ULL 


[On Jan. 16. 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPEARE. 


In 1 vol, demy 8vo. with Original eet” on steel by H. ADLARD, after the Colossal Tercentenary Bust 
by CHARLES Bacon, 


SHAKSPEARE 
INNER LIFE, AS INTIMATED IN HIS WRITINGS. 


By JOHN A. HERAUD. (Nearly ready. 


HIS 





In 3 vols. price 31s. Gd. 


PUT TO THE 
A NOVEL. 


—_——_—. ——_ 


A NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. price 21s. 


THE HAWKSHAWES 


By M. A. BIRD. 


TEST 


[On Jan. 16. 


[On Tuesday next. 





In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 





(Shortly. 
NEW NOVEL BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 64. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ CAROLINE MATILDA,’ &c. (Shortly. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW WORK ON AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 


THE DOBBS FAMILY IN AMERICA 


By our Own “‘ Special” Correspondent. 
*,* This remarkable Volume comprises a true and particular Account of the Men in Office—Civil, Military and Political—the 


Evening Re-unions, the Manners, Customs and Peculiarities of Society in general, but especially of Wi ashington and New York, as 
seen from the Diplomatic point of view. (Ready. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


BARRY O’BYRNE 


By the Author of ‘ Sir Victor’s Choice," 


* Denis Donne,’ ‘ Bertie Bray,’ &. (Ready. 
NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
BROKEN TO HARNESS 
[Third Edition ready. 


‘ “A A better worl of foticn has not for many a week come under our notice. From beginning to end we have read it with lively 
interest.”— Te’ 
“It is a spirited, effective tale of to-day, full of people one underetent, Of the.shoals of novels now pouring into Mudie’s, ‘ Broken 
te i, is for sheer readableness by far the best.”—Spectator, Nov. 
e taken up it is difficult to put it down until the last page has Soe read.”—Morning Star, Nov. 16. 
7 To any one acquainted with London life ‘ Broken to Harness’ is a photographic gallery.”—Reader, Nov. 26. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, &ec. 
In3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 


N.B.—Four Editions of this Novel are now sold off; the Fifth Edition is just ready. 
“ The story abounds in interest, and, like everything Miss Braddon works at, is very clever and worth reading.” — Times, Dec. 30, 1864. 





This day, in 2 vols, 8yo. price 32s. 
s 
MEXICO: Ancient and Modern 
By MICHEL CHEVALIER, Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 


_“ We wish to exp ies. our hig’ h sense of the + ppd industry it displays, the philosophic views it ‘contains, and the tone of 
philanthropy which ades it. Se Times, Dec. 8, 1864. 


NEW BOY’S BOOK, BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
This day is published, price 6s. with Illustrations on toned paper, crown 8yo. pp. 432, extra cloth gilt, lettered, 


THE BACKWOODSMAN 


‘It abounds in an almost endless succession of narratives, stirring adventures, exciting incidents, and hair-breadth escapes, 
elated in a graphic and yigorous yet simple style.”—Sporting Gazette, Nov. 26. 


London; JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 122, Fleet-street. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


——<——=. 


HACCO the DWARF; or, the Tower on 


the Mountain: a4 Other Tales. By Lad ee 
Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell. "Prive 38. "Gd 6d. cloth; 4s. 
coloured, gilt edges 
“Enthusiasm is not our usual fashion, but the excellence of 
these stories is so greatly above the merits of most clever stories 
for the play- Joom, that we are tempted to reward the author with 


MERRY SONGS for LITTLE VOICES. 
The Words by Mrs. BRODERIP and THOMAS HOOD; set 
to Music by norman Murby. With 40 Illustrations, Feap. 
4to. price 5s. cloth. 

*,* This attractive volume contains thirt ht 18 > 
written and composed expressly for Children. eae 


CROSSPATCH, the CRICKET, and the 
COUNTERPAN a Patchwork of Stor, 
FRANCIS" PREBLING BRODERIP. Tiveteated” - her 
} pe aly Thomas Hood. Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, 


“ Hans Andersen has a powerful rival in this gentle lish 
lady.”—Art-Journal. - i . me 


FUN and EARNEST; or, Rhymes with 
Reason. By D’ARCY W. THOMPSON. Illustrated by 
Charles Bennett. Price 38. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

- Pd e gempeeition, of a scholar, a humourist, and a kindly 
ew 
me “The ‘First Letter from Our Nursery’ will strike to hearts of 
parents as well as of children.” —Atheneum. 


NURSERY NONSENSE; or, Rhymes 
without Reason. By D’ARCY W. THOMPSON. y 
Illustrations by Charles Bennett. Second Edition. 
2s. 6d. cloth; 4%. 6d. coloured, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

“The funniest book we have seen for an age. The illustrations 
are as good as the letter-press.”—Daily Review. 


ECHOES of an OLD BELL; and Other 
Tales of oe Lass. we the Hon. AUGUSTA BETHELL. 
Illustrations W. Keyl. Price 33. 6d. cloth; 48, 6d. 
coloured, gilt ¥ Ry 

“A delightful little book of well- Sonceared and elegantly- 
written fairy tales.”—Literary Churchman. 


A WEEK by THEMSELVES. By Emilii 
MARRYAT NORRIS. With Illustrations by A. Edwards. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

“Capt. Marryat’s daughter has made a position for herself as a 
writer of tales for the nursery.”—A theneum. 


The PRIMROSE PILGRIMAGE: a 
Woodland Story. By M. BETHAM EDWARDS. With 
Tilustrations by zm R. Macquoid. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edge: 

‘One of the best ~=l of children’s verses as on appearet) 
maps oe arly dexs of Mary Howitt.”—Nonconfo: 


Macquoid’s Shestestiins are charming transcripts of 
vt "—Art-Journal, 


The HAPPY HOLIDAYS; or, Brothers 





and Sisters at Home. By EMMA DAVEN PORT. Frontis- 
fs anol by F. Gilbert. Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. gilt 
ges 
** Pleasantly written, and entertaining throughout.” 


Atheneun. 


PICTURES of GIRL LIFE. By Catharine 


A. HOWELL. Frontispiece by F. Eltze. Fceap. 8yo. price 
3s. cloth ; 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


“These * Pictures’ recall to us some of Mrs. Hofland’s best 
tales.”—Art-Journal. 


GrirritH & Farran, Corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


le NOT TO BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 
with one of LETTS’S DIARIES, which may be seen in 
some of their many sizes and binding, of paper, cloth, and leather, 
at any Bookseller's in the Kingdo 


1865 —LETTS’s DIARIES, ALMANACKS 
* and HOUSEKEEPERS save all their cost mapy 








hundred-fold. 

The following are, for various reasons, amongst the best :— 
nehes. 8. 

LETTS'’S No. 8x.. ..4j by 74 .. 1 page toeach day .... 6 é 

ra DD imsiceed 34 by 74 1 page to half week... 26 

pad 18 tuck 3: by i Ba page po oe : 

” 22 y oon 8 C6 

: 2 by 33 1 page to three days ..2 0 

” % Gard Cosel 14 by 3 3 pages toa month 16 

BL cocccees 9 by 12 1 page to half week.... 1 6 


LARGE PRINT ALMANACK forweak eyes and dark rooms, @d. 
Catalogues gratis from any Bookseller. 


E RUSSIAN BATH, and the Complaints in 
which It is Used. Price ls. 

HE MOVEMENT CURE, and the Diseases 
in which It is Used. By Dr. ROTH, Physician to the Insti- 


tution in Old Cavendish-street, London, an Gloucester-place, 
Brighton. Price 1s., with 38 Engravings. 


Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, price 2. 


W I N F R I D, 
afterwards called 











Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. “London: Bell & Daldy. 
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CHI LEGGE REGGE. 
15, OLD BonD-sTREer, W. 


EPOT SUBSCRIPTION for TWO 
PB 2g tm Si 6d. per annum ; FOUR VOLUMES, 2is. 
elect from iJ Depot 1. uist, p contesting pgee 
) cribs RECENT WORKS; also from the Catalogue o 
mio os! tire Standard Collection of ONE HUNDRED and 
TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES. 


DEPOTS. 
In London. 
BAYSWATER and PADDINGTON—Mr. Key, 18, Westbourne- 


BROMPTON. agree 127, Fulham-road. 
MBERWELL—Mr. Griffiths, Post-office, C amberwell green. 
FLEE T-STREET—Mr. .-—— un, 102, Fleet-st 
HAMMERSMITH— Mr. ing 4, Theresa-plz oy 
Mr. 1, Edwardes-terrace. 

WANWAY-STREET—Mé. Husseli, 3, Hanway-street, 
ISLINGTON—Messrs. Robertson & Co. 95, Upper-street. 
KENSINGTON—Mr. Brassington, 22, High-street. 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE—Mr. Bolton. 39, St. George’s-place. 
MAIDA-HILL—Mr. De Knock, 5, © ‘lifton-road. 

EW WANDSW poe Mr. Horrocks, 5, Suffolk-place. 
PORT. ‘eet ~ i RE—Messrs. Elkins & Son, 17, York-place, 











Baker-stre 
REGENT’ SPARK—Mr, Morley, 27, Park-terrace. 
ST. JOHN’S-WOOD—Mr. Wilson, 90, High-street. F 
SLOANE-STREET—Mr. Mowels, 142, Sloane-street, opposite 
Trinity Church. 
SOUTH AUDLEY-STREET—Mr. Carter, 16, South Audley- 


onnee 
STOCK WELL—Mr. Bessy, 8, Stockwell-terrace, Clapham-road. 
STOKE = INGTON—Mr. Kirkby, 2, Clarendon- -terrace, Mild- 


STRATFORD—Mr. Vandrant, Broadway. 
SYDENHAM~—Miss Bennett, Lawrie-place. 
TOTTENHAM-—Mr. Marrable, High Cross. 


In the Country. 


BATH—Mr. Pearson, 13, Milsom-street. 
BLACK BURN—Mr. Miller, Market-place. 
BRIGHTON—Mr. Bonner, 75, King’s-road. 
BRISTOL and CLIFTON—Mr. Mack, Park-strect. 
CAMBRIDGE—Mr. Preston, 16, St. Andrew’s-street. 
COLCHESTER—Mr. Mattacks, 14, Head-street. 
DUBLIN—Mr. Gerrard, 18, Clare- street, Merrion-square. 
EXETER—Mr. Clifford, : = ae -st 
HASTINGS and ST, LE RDS— Me ‘Linney, Marine Parade. 
oe ICH—Mr. bag Hiunt, Pe my 
LEICESTER— C. Browne, Market-place. 
NEWCASTL LE-ON: “T¥YNE—Mr. Wilson, 32, , Grey: -street. 
NORW tOH Mr. Stacy, 3, Gentlemen’s-w 
OXFORD—Messts, Hatch’ & Co., 57, St Giles. street. 
READING—Mr. Golder, West London- road, 
SCARBOROUGH—Messrs. Cuff Brothers. 
SWANSEA~— Misses Jenkins, 24, Wind-street. 
TEIGNMOUTH—Mr. Marlies, 6, Bank-street. 





EN GLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited. 


Just rea aay, a New Edition, beautifully illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 
HE SPIRIT of the GIANT MOUNTAINS. 
A Series of Forty Fairy Tales, by M. 
“This isa charmingly written volume. The Witiockens are 
very good.”— Spectator. 
Murray & Co. 13, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
LIONE; or, LIGHT in DARKNESS. 


** A most interesting tale, and most gracefully told.” 
Observer. 





Murray & Co. 13, Paternoster-row. 


Ww HZ O’S WHO for 1865. 


Price 28. 6d., by post 28. 8d. 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. Cornhill. 


Demy Svo. 12s. 


OME GLIMPSES into LIFE in the FAR 
EAST.—Graphic Sketches of the Manners and Customs of 
the European and Native Inhabitants of Malacca and Neighbour- 
ing Islands, by One long Resident in the District, and who has 
had the most Fs ma — of obtaining information on the matter 
contained in t! 
London: “Richardson & Co. 23, Cornhill. 





RITHMETICAL and OTHER WORKS, 
By WILLIAM DAVIS, B.A. 
For Home and School Use. 
New and Stereotyped Editions. 


Thirty-second Thousand, enlarged one-half, 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES for HOME 
coe SCHOOL USE. Part I., containing 140,652 New Questions, 
from Simple Addition sa Nie Roy: al 18mo. strongly 
bound, cloth, 8d. KEY, 
Twentieth Thousand, one-half new and additional matter, 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES for HOME 
and SCHOOL USE. Part II., containing 1,712 Questions in 
the higher Rules of ‘Arithmetic, and the more useful Rules of 
Mensuration. Royal 18mo. strongly bound, cloth, 8d. KEY, 1s. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, Parts I. and 
II. bound together. Strong cloth, 1s. 4d. 


KEYS to PARTS I. and II. bound together. 


Strong cloth, 2s. 
Tenth Thousand, 
The MEMORY WORK of ARITHMETIC. 


A complete Compendium of Arithmetical Tables, Definitions 
and Rules. Demy 18mo. 4d. half bound in cloth. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLANE GEO. 
METRY. The First Six Books. From the Text of Simson. 
Royal 18mo. strong cloth, 1s. 


London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: 


Ready this day, price 6s. cloth extra, 


THE TALE OF DANISH HEROISM. 


By J. E. H. SKINNER, Esq. 


(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘ DAILY NEWs’), 


Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 





Will be ready Next Week, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


REMARKABLE CONVICTIONS. 
A WRITER ia THE SIGNET. 


Edinburgh: WitL1aM P. Nismo. 
London: SmmpKIN, MARSHALL & Co. 





Just ready, 


ST. THOMAS A BECKET; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By JOHN POYER, 
Author of ‘ Anti-Colenso,’ &c. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 





This day, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


ELSIE; FLIGHTS INTO FAIRY-LAND; 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J. CRAWFORD WILSON, 


Author of ‘ Jonathan Oldaker,’ &c. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 








J, Robertson & - Melbourne: Geo. Robertson. And by order 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with 14 full-page Dlustrations, price 5s. 


THE TEMPLE ANECDOTES. 


FIRST VOLUME. 


ANECDOTES OF INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. 
By RALPH and CHANDOS TEMPLE. 


“ Has a point and object, and a good one—nicely worked out.”—Saturday Review. 

** We can recommend this book as a Christmas present, and one which has given us no small pleasure.” 

Literary Ch urchman, 

** Exceedingly well timed. A volume which should be added to every working-man’s club in England.” 

** Exhibits a conscientious regard for accuracy.” —Atheneum, Notes and Queries. 

‘* The tendency is to instil the principle of self-help and the advantage of earnest purpose.”—Bell’s Messenger. 

** Very handsomely got up. ‘ The Temple Anecdotes’ will be one of the most popular of Christmas books.” 

** As a present for boys nothing can be better.”—Daily News. Standard. 

** We can cordially recommend this series. All will be interested in the collection of remarkable facts here brought 
before them.”— Working Men's Club and Institute Magazine. 

**A well illustrated volume, forming a very acceptable gift-book.”—City Press. 

«The Temple Anecdotes,’ the first of the series, embracing ‘Invention and Discovery,’ with fourteen clever illus- 
trations. A book which cannot fail to delight both old and young.”—Reader. 

**A sensible, well-written book.”—Glove. 

**The Anecdotes are told with a clearness and simplicity which cannot fail to give pleasure.” —Spectator. 

** Altogether an attractive and substantial work.”—Jtustrated Times, 

‘* An excellent book of reference. We should say that nothing has been omitted of mechanical importance that has 
operated on our National Industry.” *—Public Opinion. 

“Contains nothing which is not worth reading.”—Jl/ustrated News. 

** This work, which is in fact a perfect fund of never-flagging information, is beautifully printed, containing fourteen 
full-page illustrations, We know of no work which will make a more acceptable present than this extremely handsome 
and really useful book.” —Era. 

GrRooMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








nw 


Secretaries and Managers of Literary Institutions, Book Societies, and Public 
Libraries, are respectfully invited to apply for the List of Books added to MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY from January 1863 to December 1864. 

This List will be found to contain the names of a very large and varied Collection of 
recent Works of acknowledged merit and general interest, copies of which are always 
available for the use of Subscribers. 

A Revised List of Surplus Copies of Books withdrawn for Sale is also ready, and 
will be forwarded postage free on application. 

NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, January 7th, 1865. 
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W. P. NIMMO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


-——e——— 


NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. at all the Libraries, 


NELLY DEANE: 
A STORY OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


*** Nelly Deane’ is a beautiful story of sorrow and suffering, and 
of sin too; but so mixed up with such genuine goodness—even 
where one might least look for it—and such bright hap iness, that 
the story can leave no mournful impression on the rea a "s ty 

u 

“This is a novel that most readers will be pleased with, and to 
many it will afford great delight. Itis a sim = story of love, in 
its many phases, false and true; its hopes and fears, disappoint- 
ments, obstructions, and final happiness; and it is told so win- 
ningly as to secure attention even when the writer's power is least 
under the control of her judgment.”—News of the Wor 

“Tt has not been our fortune to read for a long time a novel 
which, upon the whole, can be said to be better conceived, more 
pleasin ly and carefully develo ot, and at the same time more 
intense y interesting, than ‘* Nelly Deane.’”—Caledonian Mercury. 

“A very charming heroine is Nelly Deane,—one of those aes, 
lovable characters whom Wordsworth has celebrated....... 
wicked wiles of Stella Morton, the foolish confidence of the y: 
heir, the shipwreck, the mistaken identity, and last of all, the 
extraordinary rencontre of the Scotch servant and the dyin, 
sinner, make up altogether a story of considerable interest. O1 
Dr. Brown is a very delightful, and not an impossible character.” 

Sun. 








Nearly ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The BIRTHPLACE and PARENTAGE 
OF 
WILLIAM PATERSON, 


Founder of the Bank of England, and Projector of the Darien 
Scheme.’ 


With Suggestions for Improving the Scottish Registers, 
By WILLIAM PAGAN, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘ Road Reform,’ &c. 


Now Complete, 
Uniform with Lord Macaulay’s ‘ England.” 


THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


From the Accession of Alexander III. to the Union. 
By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, F.R.S.E. and F.A.S. 


The former Editions of this great National Work having been 
produced under circumstances which limited its circulation to the 
wealthy few, the present Publisher is glad to state that he is ~ 4 
ina position’ to issue it at a price which will place it within tl 
reach of all. 

From the Times. 

“The want of a complete History of Scotland has been long felt ; 
and from the specimen which the volume before us gives of the 
— talents and capacity for the task he has undertaken, it 
be reasonably inferred that the deficiency will be very ably 
i The descriptions of the battles are concise, but full of 
The events are themselves of the most romantic kind, and 
are detailed in a very picturesque and forcible style.” 

From the Quarterly Review. 

“The most brilliant age of Scotla: apd is fortunate in having found 
an historian whose sound judgment is accompanied by a graceful 
liveliness of imagination. We venture to predict that this book 
Will ego become, and long remain, the standard History of Scot- 

and.” 


The New Edition of Mr. Tytler’s ‘ History of Scotland’ is issued 
in a style uniform with the People’s Edition of Lord } Macaulay's 

History of England,’ and Sir Archibald Alison’s ‘ History of 
Europe.’ It is carefully — or superior paper, and is com- 
pleted in Four crown 8vo. Volumes. Bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
eac: 


Will be ready Next Week, at all the Libraries, 


REMARKABLE CONVICTIONS. 


By A WRITER TO THE SIGNET. 


NEW WORK, 
By the Author of ‘Heaven Our Home,’ Sc. 


Just ready, crown 8yo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TABOR’S TEACHINGS; 
Or, THE VEIL LIFTED. 


*,* The former Works by this popular Author have already 
attained the large sale of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand 
= In addition to this, they have been reprinted and most 
msively circulated in America. 


Just ready, crown 8yo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


OLD WORLD and YOUNG WORLD. | ee 


By JOHN HEITON, of Darnick Tower, F.R.S.S.A., 
Author of ‘ The Castes of Edinburgh.’ 


“Tn a spirit of amusing banter, which sometimes rises into keen 
oy Mr. Heiton fives the preference to‘ Young World,. and as 
rd the ‘ Old World’ as a set of curmudgeons. 
e style we clever but cynical, and with a little more elabora- 
tion it would admirably suit the Saturday Revie 
Kel 80 Chronicle. 
“In this strain our cynic raps at dress, drtuting, balls ae, 
plays, public meetings, legislation, and fashion, and his book i 
consequently one of the raciest that we have lately, read, not wn 
excepting Cornelius O’ Dowd on *‘ Men and Women.’ ” 





Edinburgh: Witu1am P. Nuvo. 
London: Smrexin, MarsHatt & Co, 





NEW WORKS. 


—_o—— 


An ESSAY on the HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONST LEO E ION from the 
Reien of Henry VII. to the Present Time. ~~ OHN, EARL 
RUSSELL. New Edition, with Introduction. 8vo. 

Un January. 


2. 

HISTORICAL STUDIES. By Her- 

MAN MERIVALE. 8yo. Un January. 
3. 

HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. MERIVALE, B.D. New and Cheaper 
on with Maps, in 8 Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. price 6s, 

[Vol. I. on the 31st inst. 


* Uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Lorp Macav.ay’s 
Hi istory of England, 
4. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WRITINGS, People’s Edition. Parr I. now ready. 
To be completed in 4 Monthly Parts, price 1s. each. 


° 5. 
TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their Lives, 
Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 28 Wood Pemunines 


from Original Drawings and oo By CHARLES C. 
PERKINS. 2 vols. imperial 8yo. 63s. 


6. 
The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST 


and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE;; or, History of the Apocrypha. 
By ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8yo. 288. 


7. 
HAGAR and ARABIA: a Sermon 


preached before the University of Cambridge, at 4 4 Gommeme- 
ration of Benefactors, Oct. 1864. By the Rey. J. 8. HOWSON, 
D.D. 8yvo. 28. 8 


HISTORY of the RISE and IN- 


FLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 
By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. 2 vols. 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


9 


The SECRET of HEGEL; being the 
Hegelian System in ple, Form, and Matter. By 
JAMES HUTCHISON STERLING. ‘2 vols. Syo. 288, 


10. 


LAST WINTER in ROME. By 
CHARLES R. WELD. With Portrait of Stella (a Roman 
Model) and Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. 14s. 


11. 


VILLAGE LIFE in SWITZER. 
LAND. By SOPHIA D. DELMARD. Post 8vo. 
LOn Friday next. 


12. 


OUTLINE SKETCHES of the HIGH 
ALPS of DAUPHINE. By T. G. BONNEY, M.A. F.G.S. 
With 13 Plates and Coloured Route- -Map. Post 4to. 16s. 

13. 


HOW we SPENT the SUMMER; or, 


a Voyage en Zigza a an and Tyrol with some 
Members of the ALPIN LUB. From the Sketch-Book of one 
of the Party. Oblong = vite about 300 Illustrations 108. 6d. 


14, 


JACOB'S FLIGHT; or, a Pilgrimage 
to Harran, and thence in the Patriarch’ 8 Postatens into the Pro- 
mised By Mrs. BEK With an Introduction by Dr. 
BEKE. Map and 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 128. 


15. 
LOUIS SPOHR’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. Translated from the German. 8yo. 14s. 
16. 
MR. J.S. HARFORD’S PERSONAL 


RECOLLECTIONS of the late WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
M.P. Second Edition, revised. Post 8vo. 7s. 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a 


COUNTRY PARSON. Seconp Series. or: the Author of ‘ The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.’ Post 8yo. 38. 6d. 


18, 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUN- 
TRY PARSON: Selections from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. 


to Fraser’s Magazine and Good Words. Post 8vo. 98. 
19. 


The SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: 
an Historical Romance. By W. BRAMLEY-MOORE, M.A. 
Cheaper Edition. 14 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 58. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


—_>——_ 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 


Author of ‘ JOHN HALIFAX,GENTLEMAN,’ 1 y, 


BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. 
J.C. M. BELLEW. Seconp Epitioy, revised. 3 vols. 

“ This book is well written. The story is interesting and full of 
incident. The accounts of the various old families and family 
cos ay are ae a, The picture of life at Hampton 

‘ourt is very good; and there is an am 
memoration-day at Oxford.” nom ee 

“* Blount a is a remarkably clever novel; thoroughly 
original, and independent of any fashion, school or class. The 
reader will acknowledge that no nobler lesson was ever taught 
from pulpit or altar-step than the author teaches in this beautiful 
story. In the flowing ease of the style, the evenness of the lan- 
guage, the facility of the illustrative digressions, the reader is 
almost led away from remarking the variety of the incidents and 
the ingenious complications of the plot. There is much di 
and purity in the sketches of female phacacter- 
Mabel Massey, is a charming creature.”— Pos 

**At a single stride, Mr. Bellew has taken his place among our 
popular: novelists. ‘ Blount Tempest’ is announced as his first 
contribution to imaginative literature. It reads far more like the 
work of a skilled and practised romance writer. Its author evi- 
dences a combination of rare qualities as a novelist. His style 
has the easy swing of one who has thoroughly mastered the arts 
of composition. lount Tempest,’ viewed simply as a story, has 
all the essential charm of interest, and of an interest that at 
moments becomes enthralling. It ’is full of incident. Its plot 
displays wonderful ingenuity of contrivance, and the events are 
knit together with surprising dexterity. It is pe too, 
for its abundant display of life-like personages of all grades and 
conditions, many of them described with a rare and delightful 
humour. Mr. Bellew has fairly made a hit as a novelist, and, 
ar as “render and as critic, we frankly offer him our congratu- 
ations.”—Sun. 


The THREE WATCHES. By W.G. 
WILLS. 3 vols. 
**A decidedly clever novel.”—Observer. 


Mr. STEWART’S INTENTIONS. By 

the Author of ‘GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY, &c. 3 vols. 

“This novel is superior to ‘Grandmother’s Money’ and all the 

author’s previous stories, and is so entertaining and artistic a 
work that we are able to congratulate him upon its goodness 
almost without a single important reserve. The volumes abound 
in vigorous and s tive writing, and with passages that stir 
the deeper affections.” — Atheneum. 

“A good book, full of situation and surprise.”—Spectator. 


The ORDEAL for WIVES. By the 
Author of * The MORALS of MAY FAIR.’ 3 vols. 

“ A very clever story.”—Morning Post. 

“*This novel is one of the best “the present season has produced, 
and we advise all readers who are oh the qui _ for somethin: 
superior to get ‘he Ordeal for Wives.’ The writer has investe 
the story witha great amount of pathos and taterent, and each 
character evinces great knowledge of human nature.” —Obser ver. 

**A first-rate novel. The story is a very goor.on one, and contains 
a vivid description of modern society.”—Jo. 


The QUEEN of the COUNTY. By 
the Author of ‘ MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS.’ 

“ There is | i. ‘The nosy of the County” a vein of genuine good 
feeling, wi on the reader. 
Much of vt has the air of. betne genuine recollections of life and 
manners. he story of the heroine's early years charming. 
The episode of ‘poor Bell’ is powerful and natural.”—Atheneum. 


The HAMMONDS of HOLY CROSS. 


By LADY BLAKE. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of BARBARA’S 


HISTORY. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. Price 5s. bound 
and Illustrated, forming the New Volume of “Hurst & 
Blackett’s Sta andard Library.” 
From the Times.—* It is not often that, we light or a novel of 
so much merit and interest as ‘ Barbara’s Histo: is « very 
graceful and charming book, which the world will like. 


Hurst & BuacKett, Publishers, 13, Great a 


INLADUNG zum Abonnement auf den 
LONDONER ANZEIGER 
und Unterhaltungsblatt. I1I. Jahrgang. Eine deutsche Wochen- 
schrift aus London. 
Hersanqegeben von Henry Bender. Office: 8, Little Newport- 
street, W. 
J achrlicher Abonnements, preis 128., post free. 


Inhalt: Politische Rundschau, Vermischte Nachrichten, span- 
nende, Romane und Noyellen, Gedichte humoristisches, — &e. 
Auf Verlangen wird gern eine Pr rag 


H. Benper, Importer of Eoin Bos bonegt pink — 74 
fe meng em auf alle Continentale - “und Ze 
Now ready, price 10s. 


eisen. 

HE CLERGY LIST for 1865: containing 

Lists of the Clergy at Home and Abroad, Benefices in Eng- 

land and Wales, with vending age “Incumbents, Curates, Annual 

More Population, Patrons, in the of 

the Crown, Lord Chancellor, Bishops, Deans and Chapin ‘Gni- 
versities, Private Patrons, &¢. 


London: George Coz, Ecclesiastical Gazette Office, 20, King 


William-street, 5 
RESENTATION BOOKS, 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, price 58. each. 
WISE SAYINGS of the GREAT and GOOD. 
CHOICE POEMS and LYRICS. 
THE BOOK of FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
GOLDEN GLEANINGS. 


CHOICE THOUGHTS from SHAKSPERE. 
All Objectionable Parts Omitted. 


The BOOK of HUMOUR, WIT, and WISDOM. 
[Just ready. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


ignity 
The heroine, 
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BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—<—— 





The THIRD and FOURTH VOLUMES of 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 


of CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. 303s. [Immediately. 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 
clusion of the Campaign of 1863. By Lieut.-Col. STOHER 
Scots Fusilier Guards. With numerous Plans of Battles. 
Vol. I. demy 8vo. (This day. 


A LADY’S WALKS in the SOUTH 
of FRANCE. By MARY EYRE. In 1 vol. post 8vo. with 
an Illustration, 12s. [Just ready. 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. With 63 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, 
and Tenniel. A Complete Edition, including the Prose Legends 
and the smaller Poems. 4to. 2ls.; and morocco extra, 368. 


A Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo. without Illustrations, 5s. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA CARAC- 


CIOLO, or the Princess of Forino, Ex-Benedictine Nun. 
Translated from the Italian. In crown 8vo, with fine Portrait 
of the Author. 


*¢ 4 work of thrilling interest.”— Times Correspondent. 

** We are disposed to accept this curious story as a trustworthy 
narrative.”— Saturday Review. 

“A remarkable narrative; we cannot wonder that in Italy the 
sale should already count by tens of thousands of copies. In 
England the interest will be hardly inferior.” —Globe. . 

“This curious autobiography is a strange revelation. A picture 
of Italian conventual life, in which fidelity to nature enforces a 
conviction of its truth.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE, from 


1750. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Ancodote- Bio- 
graphies of Statesmen, Painters,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
fine Portraits, 21s. 


“The best collection of anecdotes which modern times have 
produced.”—Atheneum. 

“This work contains a world of entertainment, wit, and plea- 
santry. We turn from page ¢ to page half dazzled and bewildered 
by, the richness.”—Daily NV 

*As good and full a =f a of curious, amusing modern 
anecdote as anywhere to be found.’ —Examiner. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 


Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. M‘ CAUS- 
LAND, Author of ‘Sermons in Stones; or, Scripture con- 
firmed by Geology.’ Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 78. 6d. 


“The dry bones of geological, philological, and ethnological 
science are here clothed with the substance, and vivified by the 
spirit, of Beriptural history. One of the most interesting and 
suggestive works that has fallen under our notice for many a 
day.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 





THE NEWEST NOVELS. 
At Every Library. 
UNCLE SILAS. By the Author of 


*Wylder’s Hand.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“A powerful and exciting tale, The book takes a real hela of 

the imagination, and we shall see * Uncle Silas’ for many a day. 
, aa 

“This a -wrought romance excites curiosity and sustains a 
very strong interest from beginning to end.”—Examiner. 

**The story is forcibly written, and the characters are both well 
conceived and powerfully delineated.”— Morning Post. 


LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence 


MARRYAT, (Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N.) 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. [Just ready. 


“* He jests at scars who never felt a wound.”—Shakspeare. 


DOROTHY FIREBRACE; or, the 


Armourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. By the Author of 
*Whitefriars,’&c. In 3 vols. post vo. 


BELFOREST. By the Author of 


‘Ladies of Bever Hollow’ and ‘Meadowleigh.’ In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


HOW TO MANAGE IT. By I. T. 
PRICHARD. In 3vols. post 8vo. 


** A very striking novel, containing by far the most vivid picture 
of the In = mutiny yet presented to the public.”—Spectator. 

“ Full of wild adventures, narrow escapes and successful efforts 
of courage ; our interest is well sustained b a rapidity and 
force with which they are presented.”—Daily 

“ An extremely interesting book. The author sketches his cha- 
racters with remarkable freshness and vigour.”—Globe. 


LORD LYNNS WIFE, A Second 
Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“ A vigorous and striking sony cleverly told, and the interest 
well sustained.” —Atheneum. 
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Now sila’ in 2 vols. 8v0. with Portrait, 


THE HON. 
GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 


The Times, Dec. 16. 
A book unrivalled in its position in the range of modern 
literature.” 
The Athenceum. 


“There is a large fund of amusement in these volumes. 
The details of the author's life are replete with much that 
is interesting. A book so brimful of anecdote cannot but 
be successful.” 

The Spectator. 

** A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl 
with 70,0001. a-year, who has lived from boyhood the life 
ofa club-man, sportsman and man of fashion, has thrown 
his best stories about himself and his friends into an anec- 
dotic autobiography. Of course it is eminently readable. 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and well. The book 
is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as 
if they were related at a elub-window, and all with point of 
greater or less piquancy.” 

The Morning Post. ° 

**This work contains a great deal of amusing matter; and 
that it will create a sensation no one can doubt. Mr. Berke- 
ley can write delightfully when he pleases. His volumes 


will, of course, be extensively read, and as a literary venture 
may be pronounced a success.” 
The Morning Herald. 

“*Space forbids us pursuing the various enticing themes 
which are scattered up and down these volumes. The remi- 
niscences of the author, his anecdotal notices of persons 
who have been famous in political, fashionable, and sport- 
ing circles, and his own lengthened experiences in the same 
spheres, are entertaining in the highest degree.” 


Hurst < & BuackeEtT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 





MR. USSHER’S TRAVELS. 


Just ready, in royal 8vo. with numerous beautiful Coloured 
Illustrations, 428. 


A JOURNEY from LONDON 
TO PERSEPOLIS; 


Including WANDERINGS in DAGHESTAN, GEORGTA, 
ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, and PERSIA. 


By J. Ussuer, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 
OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready. »Thirty-fourth Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms aes 
ngraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE 
For 1865. 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 


“ A work of great value. It is the most wy og record we pos- 
Bess of the aristocracy of the my, ”— Mornin mg Pe 
“The best existing, and, we believe, the beat ceattie Peerage. 
Tti is the standard work on the subject.”— He 
“The readiest, the most useful, and exactest ‘of modern works 
on the subject. Spectator. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- st. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5a. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and 
illustrated by 


MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


Votcmes Now Reapy:— 


Sam Slick’s Nature and Human , The Englishwoman in Italy. 

Na Nothing New. By the Author 
John Halifax, Gentleman. of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

The Crescent and the Cross. Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 

Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. | The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

A Woman’s ‘Thoughts about | Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
Women. By the Author of | Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 

* John Halifax." | St dies from Life. By the 
Adam Graeme. y- + of ‘ John Halifax.” 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. ee s Money. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. A Book about Doctors. 
A Life for a Life. By the | No Church. 

Author of ‘John Halifax.’ | Mistress and Maid. By the 
Leigh Hunt’s Old CourtSuburb. |_ Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. | Lost and Saved. By the Hon. 
Sam 1 Slick’s Old one Mrs. Norton. i 
War' exten. Les Misérabies. By Victor 














Darien. By E. 
Burke’s Family Romance. Hug 
The Laird of Norlaw. Barbara's History. 


“The publications in this library have all been of good quality 
—many give information while they entertain.”—Examiner. 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S 
NEW seineeemggceinaanan S. 


Tit MUSICAL SCRAP: BOOK, the most 
Peng ~ ge igre of the season, contains nearly 
lads, Quadrilles (complete), Valses, Polkas, Airs, 
Operas ¥., &e., ineiuding the newest compositions of Balfe 
Claribel Linley Barker, Brinley Richards, and the best standard 
works of Verdi, Mend. delssohn, Beethoven, and all the most popular 
Authors of all t a wt 8, in fact, the ‘most comprehensive and 
valuable Music ever published. Hand- 
somely bound, gilt. J mcg price 7s. 6d. Orders should be sent 
immediately, as it will be Impossible to issue a second edition 
during the present season. 


L°ve S RANSOM. By J. L. Harton. 
THE PRINCIPAL SONGS. 
Gentle flower, canst thou tell—Ballad, sung by Mdme. 2. d. 


herrington 
Alas! er say that time is ‘fleet—Duet, sung by Mame. 
Sherrington and Mr. Perren 
My own native vale—Song, sung by 3 Miss P. 
Seow, Sas Farewell, my mountain life— Ballad: sung by Mr. 


nae as the "mecuntain air—Hunter’s Song, sung by Mr. G. 








Reeruiting is my trade—Captain’s Song, sung by Mr. 
400) 


2 © ww to 2900 
oc @® A AS A 


A 
Wizard. Ry — wond’ Tous ‘skill—Quartet (encored every 
vening 


OUNOD’S NEW OPERA, ‘ MIRELLA.’ 
a Arrangements of this highly-successful Opera. 

The Overt ae 
The Fav oarits ‘Airs by Ww. i. Calleott, i in three books, each « 
Kuhe’s Fantasia 
Madame Oury’s Fantasie Brillante 
Rosellen’s Souvenirs de Mirella ( va Selection of Airs) 
Nordmann’s Bouquet de Mélodi 
on" Siante 's Cheur de Magnanarelles ie Opening 


rus .- 

Brinley Richards’ 's Savoyard Melody. ia “ we “ 
Ketterer’s ie Le ge transcription .. oo ee ee ee 
Lysberg’s Fantas ee oe ee os os 
Ganz’s eminiscences of Mirella ee Me «eo oe eo 
Forbes’s Fantasia Mirella os se ee se ee 
Talexy’s Mirella Polka Mazurka an ~ oe os ee 
Brissac’s Chanson de Magali os <s je 

Réné Favarger’s Fantas: 

Lindsay Sloper’s Fantasia, composed for Madame Goddard :. 
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NEW NUMBERS OF 
Boe OsEyY’s MUSICAL CABINET. 


No. 87. Leybach’s most Popular Fantasias and Pieces (Six), 
—s his ‘ Puritani,’ ‘Sonnambula,’ and Théme Alle- 
mande, 1s. 

No. 86. Mendelssohn’s Shorter Pieces (Eight) for the Piano- 
forte, including the oe and Rondo, Rivulet, and Two 
Musical Sketches, &c. 

No. 85. S tephen fieler’s Promenades Solitaires. Six Charac- 
teristic Pieces hes Pant 

BS 84. Kuh antelaics and Pieces (Eight) incinding hi | 

pants sh Hymn, a in Maschera,’ ‘Robert le Diable, 

* + ie Tell,’ 1 
Ten V oa Duets ad Balfe, Virginia Gabriel, Campana, 
Verdi &e., with English Words, 1s. 

No. 82. ‘Twelve National Anthems of the rincipal Countries of 

Europe, arranged for the Pianoforte by Ferdinand Beyer, 1s. 


ORBES’ GIOJA, GALOP BRILLANT, 3s. 
FORBES’ CASTELLUCIA, Napolitaine (A charming piece), 


38. 
FORBES’ CAPRERA Third a Baitionl, se 
FORBES’ MIRELLA (F: }, 38. 
FORBES’ RAPPELLE TOT rirenth Edition), 2s. 6d. 
FORBES’ STRING OF PEARLS (Valse Brillante), 39. 
FORBES’ JENNY JONES | _eamtenmeaes 28. 6d. 
FORBES’ MARYLAND, 33. 


IRGINIA GABRIEL'S ‘‘ DREAM, BABY 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S“ Lik ‘LIGHT IN THE WINDOW.” 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S ** SKIPPER AND HIS BOY.” 
vI ea TELS “ RISE, MY SOUL 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S “ WEEP NOT 


FOR ME.” 
Vv HGINIA GABRIEL’S “ OH! MAYST THOU DREAM.” 
uet. 


(joreet DAYS. By CLARIBEL. New 
Song. Published this day. Price 3s. 


pus BELLS WHISPER. By CLARIBEL. 
New Song. Saas ee this day. Price 3s. 


oO YOU REMEMBER. By CLARIBEL. 


New Song, after the manner of ‘ You and I.’ Price 3s. 


make BACK THE HEART. A New Song, 
but already an immense success. By CLARIBEL. Price 3¢. 


WELVE SONGS of the AMERICAN WAR 
in BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET, No. 88, published 
This Day, price 1s. These Songs, which - e immensely popular in 
the Northern and Southern States, m: 5, o had in two Books, 
price Sixpence each, viz., Book L., body Songs; Book II., 
Confederate Songs. 


[HE CHORALIST for JANUARY is Now 
Ready, and contains ‘ MY MARYLAND,’ for Four Voices, 
and adapted to New Words, price One Penny. 


ALL CHORAL SOCIETIES. om 
ety desirous of saving expense should obtai: OS 
& 60.’S SN iw CATALOGUE of PART-MUSIC, which includes 
all the most famous English Glees, One Penny each. Bishop’s 
Glees, One Penny each—Oratorio Choruses, One Penny each 
Popular Melodies, adapted “A hg’ Voices, One Penny each— 
New and Original a songs, b Hatton, Barnby, Gounod, 
Three Pence each. All with ‘Pianotorte Accompaniment. Also, 





Shilling Editions of the best Oratorios. 
Catalogue post-free from Boosey & Co. 28, Holles-street. 
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Dramatic Almanack for 1865. By J. W. 


Anson. (Arliss & Co.) 
The Globe Edition. The Works of William 
Shakespeare. Edited by William George 


Clark and William Aldis Wright. 
millan & Co.) 


Since our survey of dramatic affairs in the 


(Mac- 


deaf to the charms of ‘Peep o’ Day,’ when repro- | the Adelphi bills for more than two hundred 
duced at Drury Lane, flocked for many succes- | nights and become a leading topic of theatrical 
sive nights to witness Lord Byron’s ‘ Manfred.’ | London. Granting the merit of Miss Bate- 
We need hardly say that ‘Manfred’ has few | man’s acting in ‘Leah,’ and the skill with 
dramatic qualities. It contains, however, some | which the adapter avoided the perilous elabo- 
of its author’s noblest poetry; and the novel | ration of the original work, so marked a success 
| pleasure of hearing this well declaimed seemed | can only be accounted for by a change in the 
to content the audience. The aids of good | likings and perceptions of the public. Since 
scenery and effective grouping were, no doubt, | Miss Bateman’s temporary retirement the Adel- 
supplied, but these may now be regarded as ! phi has again witnessed a success which, though 





absolute requisites of any stage on which works 


summer of 1863 (July 18), a reaction in favour of magnitude are produced. Moreover, ‘ Man- 
of the intellectual drama has undoubtedly |fred,’ as performed in 1863, did not exhibit 
set in. The transition of public favour from the | more scenic splendour than attended its original 
school of sensation to that of character, passion | production some thirty years before ; yet its 
and poetry has been rapid—even suspiciously | success at the more recent period was incom- 


rapid. We are not disposed to overrate a change | parably greater. When the attraction of Lord 


different in kind from that of ‘Leah,’ is, 
perhaps, as genuinely dramatic. We allude to 
Mr. Oxenford’s drama of ‘ Stephen Digges,’ the 
hero of which was represented by Mr. Toole with 
a combination of quaint humour and _ tragic 
| intensity which will go far to supply the void 
| left by the death of Mr. Robson. 





which may merely denote the satiety produced | Byron’s poem had subsided, a new play by Mr.| Our proofs of dramatic reaction are far from 





by a long course of morbid excitement. Still 
the revival of a refined taste, whatever be its 
cause, deserves a record and a welcome. 

Before we proceed, let us assert, once more, 
that we would decry no form of popular enter- 
tainment which is morally inoffensive. Great 
merit may exist in works which were never 
meant to be tried by a highly intellectual stan- 


Falconer was produced at Drury Lane. This | being exhausted. Indeed, those which remain 
was followed by the ‘ First Part of Henry the are so numerous that we must chronicle them 
Fourth, a revival which proved so successful with all possible brevity. During the last 
| that the theatre re-opened with it. During the | year we had at the St. James’s no less 
|present season the works of Shakspeare have | than five new comedies: ‘The Silver Lining’ 
| been exclusively performed. The ‘Second Part lof Mr. Leicester Buckingham, which proved 
of Henry the Fourth’ has introduced Mr. | unusually attractive; ‘The Fox Chase’ of Mr. 
Phelps’s admirable portrait of Justice Shallow | Boucicault; the cowp-@essai of Mr. Arthur 








: dard. The world of enjoyment would be sensibly | to West-end audiences. The same actor has also | Sketchley, ‘How will They get out of It?’; 
: poorer if it lacked those who can address a |appeared in Othello, Leonatus Posthumus and | the ‘Sibylla’ of Mr. Palgrave Simpson, and 
. story vividly to the senses or those who divert | Macbeth ; while in Imogen and Lady Macbeth, | the ‘Lesson in Love’ of Mr. Cheltnam, which is 
. and recruit the overstrained mind by the | Miss Helen Faucit has once more exhibited the | still at the beginning of its career. Within the 
. humours of farce or burlesque. Nevertheless, | rare abilities of which the stage has so long | same period, the Princess’s has given us Mr. 
. there are higher forms of dramatic expression | been deprived. Westland Marston’s ‘Donna Diana, —a comedy 
. than droll parodies and hairbreadth escapes,| Associated as “Old Drury” has ever been | which, while following in arrangement the 
‘ and when these latter—as was the case three | withtraditions of legitimate drama, Shakspearian | German version of Moreto’s ‘ E] Desden con el 
. years since—threaten to monopolize the stage, | revivals at that particular establishment might | Desden,’ has been, to a great extent, re-written ; 
: their preponderance may be regretted even by | have furnished no decisive proofs of a revolution | Mr. Watts Phillips’s comedy of ‘Paul’s Return’; 
those who admit their just claims. in theatrical taste. A similar remark applies to | the revival of Shakspeare’s ‘ Comedy of Errors’; 
i Fortunately, nature always tends to an equili- | the Haymarket, where Mr. Buckstone has for | Mr. Oxenford’s play based on the French of 
mq brium, and thus an excess in any direction is at | years presented legitimate comedies—either old | Casimir Delavigne, and entitled ‘The Monas- 
le war with the great law of health and durability. |and standard ones, or the best examples of | tery of St. Just’; and Mr. Slous’s drama of 
0- Seldom has this truth been more forcibly illus- | living writers. We may just glance, however, | ‘ Light and Shadow.’ As to the Olympic, the 
‘a trated than by the sudden collapse of the late | at the production of ‘David Garrick’ last season | extraordinary run of Mr. Tom Taylor's ‘ Ticket- 
‘a rage for “sensation.” Just in the degree that |and at the recent performances of Mdlle. Bea- | of-Leave Man’ has left us only one other event 
ig theatrical effect, pushed to an extreme, became | trice. The neatly-written piece showed that Mr. | to record—the late production of ‘The Hidden 
dependent upon merely physical causes was |Sothern could delineate the characteristics of | Hand,’ in which Miss Kate Terry so much dis- 
se its liability to exhaustion. Impressions left upon | human nature no less ably than its eccentrici- | tinguishes herself. Of all the “monster runs” 
al the feelings and the intellect may be as various | ties. In the engagement of Mdlle. Beatrice, | none was better deserved than that of ‘The 
as human nature itself. Those, on the contrary, | Mr. Buckstone made an unusual advance to- | Ticket-of-Leave Man.’ For its plot, Mr. Taylor 
33. which are chiefly addressed to the senses prove | wards the graver of the dramatic Muses. The | was indebted to a French source, but the life- 
e), unavoidably monotonous, and grow feeble by | new actress, however, justified this exceptional | like dialogue is his own; and for this, and for 
repetition. Practically, the whole stock-in-trade | course. It is true that the merits of Malle. | his skill in investing a foreign theme with 
of sensation may be said to have resolved | Beatrice are such as win their way rather than | English attributes, he claims, in no small de- 
itself into an impending death and an unex- | force it. But though she did not take the town | gree, the praise due to an original dramatist. 
pected deliverance. The spectator found in the | by storm, she certainly gained the approval of | We must not omit to notice, at the Strand, 
+4 long run that he was always called upon to |the best judges, It was unfortunate for her | Mr. Craven’s fresh piece of character, entitled 
“assist” at a foregone conclusion—that the | that ‘Sunny Vale Farm,’ the only new drama | ‘ Milky White.’ In ‘The Post-hoy,’ ‘The Chim- 
excitement, though perhaps a little varied as |in which she appeared, was too much a piece | ney Corner, and other works, Mr. Craven has 
to its mode, was ever the same in its essence. | of still life to excite the interest of a mixed | also exhibited much originality as a domestic 
a He became conscious that of all the dramatis | audience. We do not doubt, however, that with | writer. His drawing of character has real indi- 
persone none was so safe as the heroine of a | better opportunities this lady will increase the | viduality; his insight into the feelings is quick 
ew critical situation. If cast into the sea, her |number of her admirers. To great personal | and sympathetic. Both as actor and author, he 
destined preserver was sure to be at hand. In |advantages she adds true feeling and intelli- | is a man to whom the dramatic state may look 
L the lonely glen, with the knife at her throat, | gence, but her special charm is simplicity of | for service. Glancing at suburban theatres, we 
oa or in the bowels of the mine, a narrow ledge | style. Nothing can be less egotistic. There is | observe that Sadler’s Wells has partially re- 
under her feet, darkness around and destruc- | no lying in wait for “points,” no fond lingering | gained the character which it held under Mr. 
EL. tion below, she had but to scream and|upon her own beauties of expression. The | Phelps. Miss Marriott, the present directress, 
the same good genius flew to her invocation. |actress is lost in her part, and the audience | is a performer of considerable and varied merit. 
ng, Nay, had she been hurled from the car of a | confesses her charm all the more readily because | She deserves, too, no little credit for enterprise, 
e 38. balloon, we doubt not that another balloon |she seems to have forgotten it. | having given anew play by Mr. Marston during 
AR would have appeared, just in that particular| But if it be necessary to accept the signs of | her first season, and a month or two since 
v4 oint of space and just at that particular | reaction with some reserve, so far as Drury Lane | & work of promise by Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
ar in ction of time which might have been most | and the Haymarket are concerned, what shall we | The Grecian Theatre claims a line from us, if 
iL, convenient for her rescue. say to the evidence of the Adelphi? No doubt, , only to record the successful production of 
The drama of sensation, we apprehend, though | under Mr. Webster’s intelligent management | ‘Deborah,’ identical In its origin with the 
Tow sure to revive amongst us at intervals, cannot, |the pieces represented have often been of a ‘Leah’ of the Adelphi. Miss Edith Heraud 
vices, for the reasons stated, maintain a lasting attrac- | superior kind, and have afforded scope for the | impersonated the heroine at the Grecian, and 
tion. That its recent popularity would soon |exhibition of character and passion as well as secured for the piece one of the longest runs 
ve abate might easily have been foretold; but that |for that of striking incident. Nevertheless, | known at that establishment. 
SEY a higher taste would supervene was by no means | few would have predicted two years since that | The many pieces just enumerated are all 
shop’s certain. Happily, theresulthashithertosurpassed |a play entirely dependent upon emotion and | distinguished by the dramatic rather than 
ach— expectation, The public, that suddenly proved | psychological truth would hold its place in | the sensational element. Their interest is that 
unod, 
Also, 
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of character developed by incident, not that of 
incident overriding character, and culminating 
in some strong scenic effect. Of the sensation 
drama proper, there is, strictly speaking, no 
new example in central London. We find a close 
approach to it, however, in the spectacular 
effects of ‘The Streets of London, so successfully 
produced at the Princess’s, and in those pic- 
torial romances, at the Lyceum, into which 
Mr. Fechter seemed again to have subsided, 
after his brief revival of ‘Hamlet.’ It is a 
significant fact that the last of these pieces, 
‘The King’s Butterfly, had in a double sense 
an ephemeral career, having been laid aside 
after a few weeks for the more dramatic 
attraction of ‘Ruy Blas.’ The Adelphi novelty, 
‘The Workmen of Paris,’ with its steam-engines 


in action, has certainly a strong flavour of | 


sensation, but a play which gives Mr. Webster 
scope for one of his most characteristic deline- 
ations must be ranked, on the whole, in a 
superior class. 

That the drama, as an art, is now regarded 
with unusual favour, has, we think, been suffi- 
ciently shown. But the good fortune being 
come, the pertinent question of Pisistratus 
Caxton “ What will He do with It?” is one that 


every manager, dramatist, and lover of the | 


drama is concerned to answer. The inquiry 
especially presses upon those managers who 
take Legitimacy for their motto. Will they seek 
to collect companies adequate to the repre- 
sentation of a standard play in all its parts; or 
will they trust to the attraction of one or two 
“stars,” and surround them with performers 
who have no other use than to act as foils to 
their superiors? If so, we may be quite sure 
that the reign of the higher drama will be but 
brief, and that when the theatrical soil has lain 


fallow for an interval, an abundant crop of | 


“sensations” will once more spring up. And 


were this to be so, it would be idle to blame | 


the public for preferring a work good of its kind 


and effectively put upon the stage, to one of a | 
higher order marred by imperfect representa- | 
tion. It may be taken as an axiom, that the | 
better the play is, the more it depends on the | 
actors. A piece that mainly relies upon its | 


physique of incident and situation is, to a great 
extent, self-supporting. A struggle for life is 
almost equally riveting, whether the performers 
be first-rate or fourth-rate. Where, on the other 
hand, the framework of events exists for the 
sake of displaying passion and character, it is 
vital that the spirit of the author should be 
represented even in his smallest conceptions. 


The entire tragedy of ‘ Othello, for instance, | 


or that of ‘Romeo and Juliet, would materially 
suffer from a faulty Brabantio or Friar Lav- 


rence. Considering, then, the importance of the | 


point we have been urging, especially as regards 
the poetic drama, it is satisfactory to find that 
the present lessees of Drury Lane have not lost 
sight of it. The company now collected at this 
theatre, though capable of improvement, is, 
perhaps, the strongest that has appeared there 
since the chief members of Mr. Macready’s 
corps dispersed, to become migratory stars, or 


the heads of suburban establishments. A year | 


or two back, no fact seemed to speak the 
general indifference to legitimacy more strongly 
than the number of eminent performers living 
in retirement. At that time, not to mention 
the absence of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, the 
talents of Mr. Phelps and Mr. Creswick, of 


Miss Glyn, Miss Helen Faucit, and Mrs. | 


Hermann Vezin were lost to the town. The 
lessees of Drury Lane have therefore rendered 
no small service in bringing all these performers, 
with one exception, upon the same boards, 
Let us hope, too, that reviving dramatic taste 


~ will, ere long, restore to us a Lady Macbeth, a 





Constance, and a Hermione, unsurpassed in our 
day, and our only Cleopatra. 
If completeness in the representation of our 
stock drama be the first need of a classical 
stage, the second is undoubtedly the existence 
of a contemporary dramatic literature. No art, 
whatever its past eminence, can long flourish 
which does not enrich the age with new ex- 
amples. That which is to interest us to-day 
must be part of the life of to-day—not a mere 
| bequest of the past. Were it possible for 
| painting now to become a disused art, how 
| soon would Titian and Guido lose their charm 
for us! In like manner, had not the present 
century produced a Knowles, its acquaintance 
| with Beaumont and Fletcher would have been 
| far less intimate. Shakspeare has of course 
a perpetuity which is quite independent of 
| the stage; but we think that the appreciation 
even of his works upon it will always be 
proportioned to the fertility and power of 
living dramatists. In this respect we have 
hopeful indications. Most of our late comedies 
and character pieces have proved profitable as 
well as successful. Besides the talent now 
directed to the theatre a large fund of dramatic 
ability reveals itself in the novels of the time. 
Perhaps, indeed, no period of fiction has been 
richer in the delineation of character. We all 
know the eagerness with which the creations of 
Mr. Dickens were appropriated by the stage. 
There are other novelists, we suspect, whose 
conceptions might yield us as keen a pleasure 
in representation as we have derived from them 
in perusal. Dramatic genius is of course a 
| specialty, but our latent wealth of this kind 
can only be discovered by adequate induce- 
ments. The rewards of the dramatist have till 
lately been sadly disproportioned to those of 
the novelist. Still the remedy for this state of 
things should be easy, when a genuine theatrical 
success often means a “run” for a season or 
| two. 

While on the subject of recent dramas, we 
note with pleasure their general healthiness of 
tone. This is so even in the case of pieces 
founded on the French. Licentiousness is now 
almost as much out of favour as the misanthropy 
| and sentimentality of forty years back. The 
“ Byronism” of that period has now its frequent 
contrast in a display of manliness which, in its 
aversion to self-obtrusion, often takes a gro- 
tesque form, and is at times undemonstrative 
| even to surliness. We have pictures of heroic 
generosity, as in ‘The Dead Heart, and in 
| Mr. Slous’s recent play of ‘ Light and Shadow’; 
but in both cases, so far from there being any 
| parade of feeling, the sacrifice is consummated 
| with the sternest self-suppression. ‘The Porter’s 
Knot’ again, like Mr. Craven’s drama of ‘The 
Post-Boy,’ exemplifies the same principle of 
| sacrifice through a more humorous individuality. 
In these and other favourite pieces anything 
like rhetorical display is studiously avoided. 
Where in former times the feelings of the chief 
characters would have been set forth in high- 
sounding phrases, they are now to be learnt 
by the more subtle indications of a look or an 
inflexion. So extreme, indeed, is the dislike 
of authors and the public to ostentatious 
sentiment, that the hero of a touching story 
is usually made an eccentric humourist. The 
value of this method is that it half disguises 
the pathos of the character under its comicality. 
The pathos tells all the more because the 
author has had the tact to avoid that signal 
offence to a British audience of to-day—a direct 
attack upon its sympathies. Never perhaps 
was reticence of feeling—always one of our 
national traits—so extreme as at present. No 
doubt a servile admiration of what is thought 
to be the tone of good society has much to 





} 





answer for in this respect. The noble self- 
discipline, which is truly the mark of the gentle- 
man, too often degenerates with the imitator 
into the languid indifference of the “swell”; 
in fact, no two qualities can be more thorough] 
opposed than the evenness of mind wid 
governs emotion and the emptiness of mind 
which has no emotion to govern. So long, 
however, as a vapid nonchalance is supposed 
to represent high breeding we may expect it to 
prevail; and so long as it prevails will it be 
hostile to the finest developments of Art. Poetic 
art, at all events, is impossible without enthu- 
siasm; and enthusiasm in the worker needs 
some display of the same quality from the 
public. 

Still it would be a mistake to ascribe the 
present dislike of sentiment solely to the 
cause we have just named. For more than half 
a century there has been a gradual reaction 
against the Tragic School which set in after 
the Restoration, and which—still in full vogue 
in the time of Garrick—bequeathed its influ- 
ence to the next generation of writers. Always 
more remarkable for rhetoric than for nature, 
it became still more frigid and pompous as it 
progressed. The morbid genius of Byron then 
began to reveal itself, and even produced its 
reflections in the theatre, as in Maturin’s once- 
admired tragedy of ‘ Bertram.’ With the sudden 
decline of Byron’s popularity the whole fabric 
of poetic idealism seemed to totter. The Stage 
could not remain unaffected by the change of 
taste. The romance of mystery and misanthropy 
was now as unpalatable as the stale classicality 
which had preceded it. Dramatic Poetry, in 
brief, which had so long neglected its best uses, 
came to be regarded as wearisome and unreal. 
How thoroughly this impression was deserved 
may be guessed from the fact that, from the 
dreary days of Aaron Hill, Thomson, and Banks, 
to those of our own Knowles, there has scarcely 
been one dramatic poet of marked originality. 
Here and there we meet with a tragedy of 
repute, such as Home’s ‘ Douglas,’ or, at a later 
period, the ‘Evadne’ of Sheil, which, though 
overlaid with conventions, has a noble fifth act. 
The plays of Joanna Baillie might also be 
named, did they not belong rather to literature 
than to the theatre. Exceptions like these, 
however, are too rare to be of importance. The 
heartiness, manliness, and intensity of Knowles 
for a while rallied support to the poetic cause. 
But it may be doubted whether many of 
this writer’s plays achieved pecuniary results 
worthy of his merit and of his high reputation. 
Knowles was, moreover, avowedly a disciple of 
the Elizabethan dramatists, and though securing 
attention to his own works, gave no new direc- 
tion to theatrical taste. Meanwhile, the public 
had been feeling its way towards a sort of Dutch 
realism, and now welcomed with zest pictures 
of ordinary life which could, at all events, be 
compared with their originals. The modern 
poetic drama—notwithstanding a few successes, 
amongst which those of Sir E. B. Lytton are 
conspicuous—grew more unpopular than ever, 
until the very form of blank verse was held to 
imply inanity and pretension. 

There is, no doubt, something healthy in a 
state of feeling which prefers nature, however 
prosaic its garb, to mere conventions of stage 
sentiment decked out in verse. At the same 
time, a reaction against cant and affectation is 
liable, like all other reactions, to fall into a 
cant of its own. It should not be forgotten that 
the Ideal which has been so. much decried of 
late is, after all, only the embodiment of the 
deepest reality. A portrait-painter, for instance, 
who gives us the every-day appearance and 
expression of his sitter, is termed a Realist, 
while he who depicts his original under some 
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rare influence that calls forth his inmost nature, 
is regarded as an Idealist. Yet the work of the 
latter, inasmuch as it gives a deeper insight 
into the essential man, is truly the more real 
of the two. It would, indeed, be a grave error 
to suppose that poetic art is less truthful than 
realistic art (so called), because less studious 
to reproduce the externals of life. The realistic 
process sets before us the social features of the 
day, and perhaps as much of human passion and 
character as is consistent with them. The ideal 
process, on the other hand, sounds the depths 
of passion and character, and reveals both, not 
indeed without regard to the moral tendencies 
of the time, but certainly without regard to its 
fleeting peculiarities. Realism echoes the tone 
of society,—a tone which to-day is simple even 
to abruptness, which a century ago was formal 
though impure, andacentury before that gay and 
licentious. Idealism speaks with the unchang- 
ing dignity of imagination; giving to all the 
conceptions introduced the noblest utterance 
of which they are capable. Between the 
extremes of these two schools, many combina- 
tions resulting from the interaction of both are, 
no doubt, possible; but it may, perhaps, be 
affirmed as the characteristic of the one, that 
it lays stress upon the human qualities to 
be unfolded, and as that of the other, that it 
lays stress upon the forms which those qualities 
assume in daily life. It cannot be pretended 
that these opposite styles of Art are equal in 
rank and importance,—yet it would surely be 
the narrowest bigotry to condemn either of 
them. It would be like declaring that, because 
we admired Raphael, we should tolerate no 
Cuyp or Ostade; nay, it would even suppose 
that the literal and ideal conceptions of the 
same writer were at variance with each other; 
that we should not have in the same play the 
grand passion of Shylock and the humours of 
Launcelot Gobbo, or that Julict, who belongs 
equally to all periods, should not be associated 
with that worldly Nurse, whose fan, carried by 
Peter, points at once to a particular time and 
fashion. No thoughtful observer can be blind 
to the lights which these opposite processes of 
Art reciprocally cast upon each other. How 
much are the solemnity and pathos of Hamlet’s 
musings in the churchyard set off by the jests 
of the Grave-diggers! Here are two extreme 
aspects of the same humanity. The fellow who 
“hath no feeling of his trade” shall yet have 
acquittal, for need and custom have made him 
what he is; and the fastidious prince shall 
shrink the less from the coarse jester, since he 
might have been like to him but for the chances 
of thought and leisure,—“ The hand of little 
employment hath the daintier sense.” 

ur remarks on the poetic drama naturally 
suggest an inquiry as to the likelihood of its 
revival. Will modern authors still confine 
themselves to delineations of real life, or will 
some adventurous spirits amongst them dare a 
flight towards the ideal? Of this we are sure, 
that to make the attempt with success, they 
must reflect the moral realities of the time, how- 
ever much they may ignore its passing phases 
of manners. No phantom of the moral past, 
however poetically draped, can impose upon the 
mind for the living truth that it demands. The 
beliefs and ethics of other times are fortunately 
preserved for us in imperishable transcripts, 
which, as part of the world’s story, can never 
lose their value. Nor can modern dramatists 
hope to interest either this or succeeding ages, 
unless they inherit the power of their prede- 
cessors to embody the moral life of their times. 
We venture to think that there is almost as 
much difference between the ethical standard 
of our day and that of Elizabeth, as there is 
between that of Elizabeth and that of ancient 





Greece. The sovereignty of the Gods and the 
duty of men to acquiesce reverently in their 
decrees, — however irreconcilable with any 
theory of moral desert,—is obviously the idea 
that dominates in the Greek drama, or at least 
in the highest examples of it. Put into modern 
language, this idea means the subjection of 
man to circumstance, at a time, be it remem- 
bered, when every circumstance was held to be 
of Divine appointment. In the romantic or 
Elizabethan drama, we find that man _ has 
asserted his power as an independent agent. 
Still represented at times under the control of 
circumstance, he is no longer its passive victim. 
He can struggle with it, mould it, or counteract 
its effects. The loving, light-hearted Rosalind 
makes her condition rather than accepts 
it. A princess in the palace, or an exile in 
the forest, she has the same sportive, tender 
heart, and sheds the colour of her nature upon 
her fortunes. Macbeth again carries his fate in 
his own bosom. Had he met with no outward 
temptation, he would himself have engendered 
it. Hamlet, on the other hand, is no less en- 
vironed than was Orestes of old by events which 
he can neither escape nor master. His father’s 
ghost is the Apollo that incites him to retribu- 
tion, and his misgivings are the Furies that 
hunt him to the purification of death. Yet, 
unlike Orestes, he is not the mere thrall of 
destiny: he dares at least to question it, and to 
grapple with the problem which he may not 
solve. On the whole, it may be said that the 
Elizabethan drama displays the interaction 
between man and circumstance, just as the 
Greek drama displays the sway of cir- 
cumstance over man. Surely dramatic genius 
has to-day a new and distinct phase of the sanie 
argument to exhibit. How great is the contrast 
between our own age and that of Elizabeth! 
Our laws, our opinions, our social condition, all 
testify to those practical developments of reli- 
gion which we call Civilization. The moral 
ideal which springs from a pure and benign 
faith has its expression, too, in our fiction—even 
in our prose drama. Yet how little is it repre- 
sented in the poetical literature of the stage! 
A new imaginative play is in itself a rarity, but 
an imaginative play embodying the highest 
ethics of the time would be rare enough to be 
a curiosity. The poetic drama still halts at the 
medizval type of the heroic, though society has 
transcended it. Virtues have taken front rank 
with us which the genius of Elizabeth’s, time 
(Shakspeare’s universal mind alone excepted) 
would have held of small account. Humility, 
long suffering, silent self-devotion, the brave 
contentment which lifts a man above the ills of 
fortune, the healthful sympathy which makes 
him the stay of others—these are qualities 
which year by year enter more largely into our 
conceptions of what is admirable. The model 
hero of the past, loyal to his word and to his 
friend, ardent in love, quick in revenge, jealous 
of honour, offers, no doubt, a picturesque centre 
to epic or dramatic artists, but he can never be 
again quite the imposing figure that he has 
been. Nor isthe change in our ideal of Woman 
less apparent. We demand something more 
from her now than blind attachment and un- 
complaining sweetness. We should be inclined 
to look upon a patient Griselda with a pity 
akin to contempt, and to marvel that the flaw 
in her lord’s mean nature did not grieve her 
more than any other trial. We should now ask 
of a noble love that it should have its chief stake 
not in the smoothness of its course, nor even in 
the sense of requital, but in the worthiness of 
its object. 

A drama which should formally strive to 
inculcate any system of ethics would, we grant, 
be a failure. No sermons are so dull as those 





which take the dramatic shape. The office of the 
stage is to teach indirectly by exhibiting truth 
in life, while that of the pulpit is to teach 
directly by expressing truth in doctrine. It is 
essential to the stage, again, that the vices, 
follies and temptations of men should be put 
into action. To say nothing of the relief needed 
in a dramatic picture, it is only by this means 
that the struggle between the opposing prin- 
ciples of our nature can be effectively set forth. 
Thus, there is no fear that we should ever 
have a tame and artificial representation of 
pattern virtues. Besides this, though it may 
be well to contrast the pagan element in 
man with a nobler one, the former is too 
strongly rooted in our nature to be omitted 
from any true exhibition of it. We are 
far then from wishing to confound the stage 
with the pulpit. But we maintain that the 
imagination of a period can never be influential 
if it fall short of its morals and its faith; that 
no high form of dramatic literature can exist 
amongst us unless it embody these—not dog- 
matically, but in its scope and tenor. We have 
already declared our impression that one epoch 
of dramatic art has shown us man’s subjection 
to circumstance, and that a second has shown 
us his conflict with it. A third epoch which 
should set forth man’s victory over circum- 
stance—a consummation to which all Christian 
ethics directly or indirectly tend—would cer- 
tainly not be inferior to its predecessors either 
in grandeur of idea or in variety of illustration. 
The seeds of a new poetic drama are, so to speak, 
cast into the furrow. Whether they will spring 
up and fructify depends upon the soil and the 
climate. The keen, practical nature of British 
intellect and taste proves trying, we grant, to 
any but the hardiest growths of imagination. 
We have a right, however, to claim of our 
modern drama that in some form it shall 
express the highest truths and the justest views 
of life to which we have attained. Whether its 
favourite medium shall be prose or poetry, 
whether the real or the ideal shall predominate 
in its examples, are matters of great but still 
minor importance. 

In closing these suggestions, let us remind 
all interested in the subject of them that now 
is the season of opportunity. With a vast popu- 
lation and an increasing taste for the theatre, 
managers can offer worthy inducements to 
the dramatic labourer. An intelligent public 
is again interested in his vocation. The rising 
wit and genius of our time may therefore enter 
not unhopefully upon a field which has hereto- 
fore yielded the highest distinctions in litera- 
ture. The Drama is still potentially all that it 
ever was. It still combines, and by combining 
enhances, the most varied displays of intellect. 
Reason has no higher task than that of tracing 
human conduct to its motives. Philosophy is 
never £o forcible as when it sheds its ray upon 
life in action. Imagination seems never so 
warranted as when it gives utterance to pas- 
sions which move incarnate before us. What- 
ever be the present condition of dramatic art, 
there can be no doubt of its abstract dignity. 
It achieves what no other intellectual process 
attempts—dominion at once over our thoughts, 
our emotions and our senses. Thus, when rightly 
applied, it educates us by the fullest revela- 
tion of our nature, and helps largely to form 
that public sentiment which legislation itself 
can only observe and register. 





The Hidden Wisdom of Christ and the Key of 
Knowledge; or, History of the Apocrypha. 
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& Co.) 

Like a judge who finds that a difficult and 

serious cause ought to go before another Court, 
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a lay critic sometimes feels delighted to know | topics on which he dwelt in his more familiar 
that a book of weight and merit may, by the | intercourse with his disciples. But while these 
very nature of its topics, remove itself from | three Evangelists differ in phrase and manner, 
his critical jurisdiction. Mr. De Bunsen’s| they have a substantial agreement as to what 
volumes offer us a pleasure of this kind. Their is said and done. They are all reporters and 
subject is one of the highest moment. Their | story-tellers. They seem to look at their sub- 
literary excellence is great. For our private | ject from without; and they have come to be 
pleasure we have read them through from Pre- | grouped together, under the name of synoptists, 
face to Finis ; pondering much, admiring more, | as against the fourth Evangelist, St. John—a 
and disputing most; yet feeling over every | man whose Gospel, while it is in very high 
page profoundly grateful that, as secular critics, | degree important as a record of facts, is in still 
we are free to state Mr. De Bunsen’s views (as | higher degree important as an exposition of 
a matter of intelligence, in which our readers | truth. A flood of spiritual philosophy, which 
may be assumed to take interest), without going | some critics would trace to Plato, others to 
into the question as to what we think on the | Zoroaster, seems to pervade the mere record of 
several points now raised. events. The spirit of St. Paul appears to be 

The measure of our relief may be guessed | present in the style; doctrines unknown to 
when we say that, among other propositions | Matthew and Luke peep out; phrases of a 
laid down by Mr. De Bunsen are these: — | subtler meaning and a wider import are em- 
That Zoroaster is the Mosaic Adam; that the ployed; and hence it has occurred to many 
Persian lawgiver is the original teacher of the | critics, otherwise unable to correct and har- 
Hidden Wisdom; that the story of Cain and} monize these differences, that the fourth 
Abel is an allegorical account of the migration | Evangel is of a late period and a suspicious 
of an Aryan tribe from Bactria to the Upper | character. 








Indus; that Abraham was a disciple of Zoro- 
aster; that a great reform of Hebrew faith 
took place during the Babylonian Captivity, 
when the Hidden Wisdom of Zoroaster became 
known to the Jews, and the chief elements of 
Persian belief were engrafted on the Mosaic 
stock; that the Persianized Jews who rebuilt 
Jerusalem after Cyrus held a more spiritual 
creed than that contained in the Written Law; 
that the Oral Law, though rejected of the Sad- 
ducees (the highest classes), was a genuine tra- 
dition, older than Moses—in fact, going back 
to Adam; that the traditions of the Elders 
contain the great doctrines of unity in the 
Godhead, of the Sonship of Man, of mediation, 
atonement and immortality; that these doc- 
trines were taught in secret to a few, never 
openly to the many; that Jesus was a teacher 
of this Babylonian lore, but only in parables 
and dark sayings, preserved in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel; that he taught the more favoured of 
his disciples, Peter perhaps, John assuredly, | 
but in private and secret, the more noble | 
parts of his system of grace; that a new gospel 
was revealed to Paul, different from the message 
delivered to the Twelve; that John, after Paul 
had familiarized the new Church with the 
Zoroastrian traditions, composed his gospel to | 
show that Paul was right and the ignorant 
Galileans wrong. 

We need not specify such further detail as 
that Christ lived fifty years on earth, and that 
the year just ended (1864) was the beginning 
of the 49th jubilee. What we have stated 
briefly may suffice to make the reader pause. | 
Some of Mr. De Bunsen’s propositions are old 
enough—old as Abtalion and Hillel; yet, taking | 
them in the mass, they have an air of consider- 
able novelty and even daring, and they are 
certainly developed in these volumes with true 
Bunsenian learning, industry and zeal. 

In as few lines as will serve the purpose, we 
shall put Mr. De Bunsen’s main argument into 
words. Criticism has taken up the Four Gos- 
pels—studied them, analyzed them, compared 
the style, idiom, teaching, manifest in each; | 
and, as a general result, has classed them in | 
groups, according to certain agreements and 
differences of matter and manner. Each nar- | 
tative is found to possess a character of its own, | 
an individuality in the use of words, a pecu- | 
liarity in the choice of subject, proving its 
authenticity as a separate and independent 
book. Thus St. Matthew is mainly a collector 
of our Lord’s public speeches and parables. 
St. Mark and St. Luke pay more attention to 
the facts of his life; and, while giving many of | 
his public discourses, suggest more freely the | 


;and not in all the gospels. 


| that Oral Law which the Sadducees rejected) | 
| were, in Mr. De Bunsen’s view, the foundation | 


Every critic has to admit certain facts. 


John’s Gospel is in spiritual substance much 
superior to the other Gospels (as it is also more 
precious in its facts, though this second point 
of difference has been little noticed), on account 
of its being a record of many profound and 
beautiful sayings by Jesus, not preserved else- 
where. But why were these sayings not written 


by Matthew, Mark and Luke? 

Baron de Bunsen held a strong opinion as 
to the perfect accuracy of John; but he pointed 
out the difficulty of writing a Life of Christ 
until criticism should be able to account in 


some passable way for the great fact of the 


Hidden Wisdom being present in one gospel 
Why did St. 
Matthew omit the words which St. Join has 

| 


given? 


Le 
Mr. De Bunsen undertakes to answer this | 


query, in along and grave historical exposition. | 


He begins with Adam (whom he identifies with | 


Zoroaster), tracing the Persian Gnosis, the theory | 


of secret wisdom, from the Avestas downwards to 
the times of Cyrus and Ezra, when he finds that 


the Hebrew people, hitherto kept in darkness 


by their priesthood, had arrived, through con- 
tact with the Babylonians, at a certain degree | 
of familiarity with these saving traditions. | 


These traditions (supposed to be the same with | 


of all that is noblest in the ethics and philo- 
sophy taught by Christ; and it was for teaching 
these hidden doctrines, the property of a sacer- 
dotal class, that Christ was put to death. 

As we have no mission to discuss these high 
and intricate questions in a lay and limited 


| journal, we shall give Mr. De Bunsen’s general 


summary as he presents it himself:— 


“‘It may not be unreasonable to suppose that 
Zoroaster and ‘Adam’ are identical persons, and 
that the revelation to Abraham previously to his 
leaving ‘ Ur of the Chaldees,’ and ‘four hundred 


| and thirty years’ before the law was given to 


Moses, was made not without the instrumentality 
of the Aryan tradition as transmitted by the Chal- 
dees, the adherents of the Zoroastrian religion. If 
this be admitted, then it is proved that the Jewish 
tradition, Israel’s pearl of great price, was not 
based on a fiction, but that it originated with 
‘ Adam,’ whilst Abraham and Moses were its first 


| great prophets. The reform of the national faith 


seems to have commenced during the period of the 
Babylonian captivity. The Apocrypha of the Sep- 
tuagint prove, that the principles of the Hidden 
Wisdom were committed to writing, if not in the 
fourth, at least in the third and second centuries 
before the commencement of the Christian era. 





But the writings of the great unknown prophet 


of the Babylonian captivity, which form the last 
twenty chapters of the book of Isaiah, are a suffi- 
cient proof that at the time when the Jewish nation 
came into nearer contact with the Chaldeans, the 
principles of secret tradition, whether more devel- 
oped during that period or not, ceased to be con- 
fided to the few, and gradually formed part of 
the national faith. This view is confirmed by the 
writings of all the prophets during and after the 
captivity, whilst the writings of Jeremiah prove, 
that even before this eventful epoch new elements 
of doctrine had been ingrafted on the national faith. 
The verbal law was added to the written law, not 
only as a supplementary charter, but as the stand- 
ard of interpretation for the records of the past. 
These were edited at a time when it had become 
advisable, if not necessary, to harmonise the verbal 
with the written law. The second law, or Deutero- 
nomy, seems to have been composed at some earlier 
period, probably in the time of Jeremiah, with a 
view to the attainment of so important an object. 
Only the record, and not the contents were new. 
What the Israelites could not have borne in the days 
of Moses; what the great prophet and lawgiver 
had secretly revealed to the chosen few ; what the 
faithful guardians of secret tradition had trans- 
mitted ever since the days of Moses, of Abraham, 
and of ‘Adam,’ was gradually proclaimed to the 
people from the days of Josias to the days of Daniel 
and of Christ.” 

By the stages of an elaborate argument, Mr. 
De Bunsen goes on to show that the true Chris- 
tianity, the private and secret teaching of 
Christ, was first proclaimed by St. Paul, openly, 
and alike to Jew and Greek. We do not sup- 
pose that Mr. De Bunsen will satisfy all his 
critics, but whether these critics accept or dis- 
pute his conclusions, they will see that he has 
found a new way to treat a problem in sacred 
history, and that, whether his reasoning be 
considered as sound or unsound, he has brought 
to bear on the discussion a good temper, a 
fluent pen, and a cultivated mind. 








Studies for Stories: —The Cumberers, My Great- 
Aunts Picture, Dr. Deanes Governess, the 
Stolen Treasure, Emily's Ambition. (Strahan.) 

Smp_e in style, warm with human affection, 

and written in faultless English, these five 

stories are studies for the artist, sermons for 
the thoughtful, and a rare source of delight for 
all who can find pleasure in really good works 
of prose fiction. They profess to be but tales 
for simple folk; stories of wholesome morality 
for children in search of amusement ; for young 
women yearning to be genteel with a gentility 
that does not belong to their rank; for girls 
whose selfishness poisons the domestic happi- 
ness that would be perfect if they were not 
causes of discomfort to their companions; for 
simple village sempstresses more eager to 

“better themselves” than to make others 

better. They have no surprises, no marvellous 

careers, no ingenious complications. Content to 
tell of matters that are continually happening 
within the range of every person’s observation, 
almost of every person’s influence, they are 
strictly truthful pictures of real life. But not 
the less are they prose poems, carefully medi- 
tated and exquisitely touched in by a teacher 
ready to sympathize with every joy and sorrow. 

‘The Cumberers’ introduces the reader to a 
family of maiden sisters, living on a very narrow 
income in a sea-side town, where they are known 
as “ poor ladies.” The story ought to have been 
called ‘The Cumberer, for only one of the five 
sisters is a useless burden to herself and her 
little world. Miss Perkins,—tall, bony and very 
plain,—is the energetic housekeeper; Miss 
Anne Perkins is ever active in the garden; 
Miss Sarah Perkins is skilful with the needle, 
and glories in the prodigious amount of plain 
work that she can turn off in the course of a quiet 
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afternoon; Miss Bessie Perkins, the younger of 
the two girls of “‘a second family,” is still a mere 
child of twenty-three years, and, acting the part 
of a good child, is the docile helpmate by turns 
of each of her elder sisters ; Amelia, the elder 
of the second family, is the cumberer. She 
is a beautiful young lady, thinks her sisters 
dowdies, blushes for the boniness of Miss Per- 
kins, plays the piano whilst Sarah darns her 
stockings, reads the new novel whilst Anne is 
weeding the flower-beds, snubs Bessie for her 
low-minded readiness to be a jolly girl, and 
secretly mourns over her lot as a sensitive 
creature doomed to dwell with inferior mortals. 
Most cleverly is it shown how this idle, heart- 
less, deceitful girl manages to dominate in the 
family circle; how for the sake of peace every- 
one yields to her; how she is dressed better, 
fares better, sees more society than her less 
attractive sisters; and howshe not only contrives 
to think herself the victim of a vile conspiracy 
of heartless relatives, but for awhile induces the 
world outside the cottage to accept her at her 
own valuation. Young men and fashionable 
acquaintances sigh over the poor girl who 
is doomed to live with sisters so unlike her, 
—worthy creatures in their way, perhaps, 
but so unlike Amelia. Tribulation bows the 
sisters to the earth, but Amelia only mourns 
for herself. Death lays one of them in the coffin, 
and Amelia by an outburst of ill-temper carries 
in her own favour a point that concerns crape 
and black merino. Truthful though she is to one 
of the saddest and most demoralizing types of 
feminine worthlessness, Amelia doesnot depress 
the reader, because the influence of her despi- 
eably petty wickedness is neutralized by the 
sterling excellence of the women whose lives 
she renders miserable. An ordinary artist would 
have brought Amelia to a state of holy contri- 
tion; but the anonymous author knows human 
nature too well to be guilty of such a blunder. 
From youth to old age Amelia is a cumberer. 
She becomes rich, marries, and in the days of 
her prosperity holds aloof from the despised old 
maiden sisters; and after a course of frivolous 
indulgence she remains a selfish cumberer in no 
respect altered for the better. In this simple 
tell-a-story style does the historian finish up 
Amelia’s career:—“ She inherited a handsome 
fortune from the old relative whom she went to 
visit, and she very shortly married, but having 
quarrelled with her sisters, and thus lost her 
‘best counsellors, she and her husband soon con- 
trived to spend all that portion of the property 
which was in their own power, and being always 
in debt, through carelessness and mismanage- 
ment, together with a selfish dislike to trouble, 
whichshe had indulged in her girlhood, they were 
at length obliged to apply to their eldest sister 
to lend them what assistance might be in her 
power. This excellent woman did so, by taking 
their two eldest children to live with her for a 
certain period, while they let their house, dis- 
missed their servants, and went to live for a 
year or two at Boulogne, to retrench, and if 
possible practise such economy as should enable 
them to return to their native country. Here, 
for want of a more satisfactory termination, 
must end the records of a Cumberer.”. 

Of the other stories the best are ‘Dr. Deane’s 
Governess,’ a lively sketch ridiculing the false 
sentimentality that weeps over the unreal woes 
of governesses ; and ‘Emily’s Ambition, an 
admirable picture of rural life. The heroine of 
this last story is a village-school teacher, who is 
“always wishing to rise and do a higher kind 
of work, instead of doing her own work in the 
highest and best way.” The hero is a young 
stone-mason, who, with artistic taste and oppor- 
tunities offered him for becoming a sculptor, 
steadily perseveres in his humble toil, for the 





sake of the poor father and mother who are 
dependent on his exertions. In the days of her 
folly Emily scorns the love of this honest young 
man ; but life’s stern lessons bring her to his 
side, in humility and love. 

Of such stuff are these tales made. If satire, 
humour, womanly wit, fidelity to nature, and 
a thorough knowledge of all the moral influences 
that, in combination, form the atmosphere of 
domestic existence, can win the attention that 
is their due, ‘Studies for Stories’ will not fail 
to meet with many readers. 





Titt Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura Libri Sex. 
With a Translation and Notes. By H. A.J. 
Munro, M.A. 2 vols. (Cambridge, Deighton 
& Co.; London, Bell & Daldy.) 


Tuovex the poet may be a philosopher and the 
philosopher a poet, it is not often that the two 
characters are united in the same person. The 
faculties required in each are essentially dis- 
tinct, their mental condition is not the same, 
and their aims and modes of action differ 
materially. In the philosopher, reason is the 
predominant feature; in the poet, imagination: 
the one is a master in intellect, the othera 
slave of feeling. The philosopher is calm and 
unmoved; the poet is in a state of rapturous 
excitement, termed by our greatest poet “a fine 
frenzy.” The philosopher aims at the discovery 
and establishment of truth; the poet, if he have 
any object at all, seeks to unburden himself of 
the emotion by which he is possessed, and thus 
to kindle a sympathetic feeling in the breasts 
of others. The philosopher contemplates things 
as they are, the poet fashions them to please his 
fancy ; the one studies facts, the other creates 
fictions. There is, if anything, a still greater 
antagonism between philosophy and poetry ; for 
thougha mind gifted with a capacity for both may 
cultivate either separately, they are from their 
very nature scarcely capable of being combined 
together. “The one,” says Mr. Stuart Mill, 
“ addresses itself to the belief, the other to the 
feelings. The one does its work by convincing or 
persuading, the other by moving.” Philosophy is 
made up of facts, propositions and arguments. 
“Poetry,” says the same authority, “is feeling 
confessing itself to itselfin moments of solitude, 
and embodying itself in symbols which are the 
nearest possible representations of the feeling 
in the exact shape in which it exists in the 
poet’s mind.” Hence philosophical poems, so 
called, are almost invariably failures, being 
either deficient in poetry or unsound in philo- 
sophy, and sometimes both. Yet verse seems to 
have been chosen as the vehicle for expounding 
philosophy by some of the most ancient writers, 
and thereisno doubt that the poem of Empedocles 
on Nature served as a model to Lucretius in 
the composition of his ‘De Rerum Natura. It 
would hardly be allowable to speak of this 
beautiful poem as a failure; still no one would 
think of putting its philosophy on a par with 
its poetry; in fact, of so little account are its 
doctrines that, but for the medium through 
which they are conveyed, they would have been 
long forgotten, or known to very few. Its value 
to us consists both in its poetical beauties and 
its representative character as a specimen of 
the Latin language, the power of which to 
express loftingss and grandeur of conception is 
nowhere else so fully exemplified. 

The Epicurean philosophy, part of which 
Lucretius undertook to expound, was a favour- 
ite with the Romans, which Cicero attributes 
mainly to its being the only one accessible to 
them in their own language, but which was, 
probably, also owing to its adaptation to their 





included some eminent men, among whom we 
may mention T. Pomponius Atticus, an inti- 
mate friend of Cicero; C. Cassius, a murderer 
of Cesar; and C. Velleius, who is made the 
representative of the Epicureans in Cicero’s 
works. The part of this philosophy which 
Lucretius sets forth with great life and beauty 
is chiefly the physical, though he treats also of 
the logical, and still more fully of the ethical. 
His special object is to free men from a super- 
stitious fear of the gods during this life, and of 
punishment hereafter, for which purpose he 
ascribes all things, both the misfortunes of men 
and the happiness of the gods themselves, to 
the action of the general laws of nature, and 
asserts the materiality and mortality of the 
soul. The gods are too exalted and happy in 
their eternal repose to trouble themselves about 
men or their worship; the only deity worthy 
of man’s veneration is Nature. Though these 
and most of his principles are borrowed from 
Epicurus, their lucid and interesting develop- 
ment is entirely his own. Out of materials 
which would appear, at first sight, intractable, 
and which had never before been exhibited in 
a pleasing form, he has constructed a fine 
picture glowing with light, life, grandeur and 
beauty. Mr. Munro thinks he was happy in 
choosing a system of philosophy better adapted 
for poetical purposes than either of the other 
systems in vogue :— 


“Ts then the epicurean system well or ill adapted 
to these purposes? As a poet can scarcely be the 
inventor of a new system of philosophy, Lucretius 
could hardly help adopting some one of those - 
which were then in vogue; if not the epicurean, 
then the academical or peripatetical or stoical. To 
construct a poem out of either of the first two 
with its barren logomachies, wire-drawn distinc- 
tions without a difference, would have truly been 
to twist a rope out of sand: of course I am speak- 
ing of these two systems as they were in the days 
of Cicero and Lucretius. Well then the stoical? 
I unhesitatingly assert that for all purposes of 
poetry both its physical and ethical doctrines are 
incomparably inferior to those of Epicurus. Read 
the de natura deorum; compare their one 
wretched world, their monotonous fire, their rotund 
and rotatory god, their method of destroying and 
creating anew their world, with the system of 
nature unfolded by Lucretius, grand and majestical 
at least in its general outline. Then look at their 
sterile wisdom and still more barren virtue with 
their repudiation of all that constitutes the soul 
of poetry. Lucretius, on the other hand, can preach 
up virtue and temperance and wisdom and sober 
reason with as loud a voice as any of your stoics; 
and then what inexhaustible resources does he 
leave himself in his alma Venus and dux vitae dia 
voluptas! Are examples wanted? then contrast 
the varied grace and exuberant beauty of Virgil, 
when he is pleased to assume the garb of an epicu- 
rean, with the leaden dulness and tedious obscurity 
of the stoic Manilius; or compare the rich humour 
and winning ways and ease of a Horace with the 
hardness and thinness and forced wit of a Persius. 
All this it may be said is in the men, not their sys- 
tems. Yes, but the proper choice of a subject is 
half the battle. And yet the picturesque English 
historian speaks of the epicurean as the meanest 
and silliest of all systems ; and one German critic 
after another sees fit to denounce it as beneath con- 
tempt. In this as in many other points the poet 
has received more justice at the hands of his latest 
English critic. Lessing in his essay to prove that 
Pope because a poet could not be a metaphysician 
says ‘if I am asked whether I know Lucretius, 
whether I know that his poetry contains the system 
of Epicurus, I would confidently answer, Lucretius 
and the like are verse-makers not poets;’ and 

in ‘the poet speaks with Epicurus, when he 
would extol pleasure, and with the porch, when 
he would praise virtue.’ But this is what Lucretius 
can and does do: virtue at all events he can praise 


practical character. Its advocates were more | on the broad grounds accepted by the general 


numerous than those of any other system, and | 


feeling of the world, if he is unable to adopt 
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the narrow and intolerant views of his adver- 


saries.”” 


The chief difficulty in interpreting Lucretius 
arises from the condition of the text, which, 
though sound in the main, is irreparably 
defective in some parts. It is remarkable 
that all the existing editions of the work are 
generally believed to have been taken from one 
original, now lost. The only manuscripts with 
any pretensions to antiquity are a folio of the 
ninth century and a quarto of the tenth, both 
in the Leyden Library. Bentley in vain at- 
tempted to get them for the Bodleian Library, 
with the rest of Isaac Vossius’s famous collec- 
tion. There is also a large fragment of another 
manuscript at Copenhagen, called the Gottor- 
pian fragment, and copied from the same ori- 
ginal as the above-mentioned quarto, which it 
closely resembles. All other extant copies of 
the poem are derived from the lost manuscript 
of Poggio Bracciolini, who, travelling in 
Switzerland, Germany, France and England, 
between the years 1414 and 1420, met with it 
at a German monastery, and sent it to his friend, 
the Florentine Nicolé Niccoli, but could never 
succeed in getting it back. Mr. Munro has 
examined eight copies of it—one made by Nic- 
coli—in the Laurentian Library, and six in the 
Vatican, of which he has made important use, 
as appears from his notes. He has also devoted 
several days to an examination of the two 
Leyden manuscripts. Every part of his work 
affords ample proof that he has shunned no 
exertion to render himself thoroughly qualified 
for the successful performance of his useful 
task; and he has accomplished it in such a 
manner as to reflect honour upon English 
scholarship, and, at the same time, do credit 
to himself, to Shrewsbury School the place of 
his education, and to the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he gained the high classical dis- 
tinction of being first Chancellor's Medallist. 
Besides communicating the results of Lach- 
mann’s valuable labours in a compact and con- 
venient form, he has added fresh materials 
obtained by his own original researches and 
reflection, occasionally venturing to differ from 
that great authority, but never without hesi- 
tation or some assigned reason. 

In his Introduction tothe critical Notes which 
occupy the first part of the second volume—the 
first volume consisting of the text, with a close 
translation at the foot of each page—Mr. Munro 
gives an interesting account of the labours of 
his predecessors, especially Lambinus and Lach- 
mann, both of whom he highly honours as 
great scholars and able and faithful editors. 
He is no less unsparing in exposing and de- 
nouncing the shortcomings of Havercamp and 
Wakefield. We are not satisfied with the 
excuses he makes, with evident misgivings, in 
his dedicatory epistle to Dr. Kennedy, for in- 
serting the translation. They are, that he must 
otherwise have greatly extended his expla- 
natory notes; that Lucretius admits of this 
treatment better than most other writers; and 
that the practice of supplying such translations 
is getting into fashion. We think an addition 
to the length of the notes would have been a 
far less evil than appending an entire transla- 
tion, of which there is the less need, because 
Mr. Munro has furnished excellent summaries 
of the line of argument at intervals of twenty 
or thirty lines. Nevertheless, he has produced 
a@ work which may take rank with the best 
German editions of ancient authors, and 
will long serve as a standard authority. His 
sudden death since its publication is much to 
be deplored. 











Lancashire's Lesson; or, the Need of a Settled 
Policy in Times of Exceptional Distress. A 
Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Charles 
Pelham Villiers, M.P., President of the Poor 
Law Board. By W. T. M. Torrens. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

Waitst believers in a much-abused maxim are 

agreeing that the present may fairly leave the 

future to take care of its own evil, and are 
congratulating themselves that the Cotton 

Famine, as an old trouble that has come to an 


Torrens opportunely assures them that the pain- 
ful topic may not be thus put out of sight. The 
worst of the distress is over; but some of its 
most pernicious consequences will remain for 
many a day amongst the workmen of the cotton 
districts. The crisis has passed without any 
important breach of the peace ; but the struggle 
between famine and benevolence has left us a 
legacy in the shape of “a lesson.” 

Apart from its magnitude, the calamity 
was in no way exceptional to the usual 
operation of our industrial system, which 
yearly witnesses the waste of much valuable 
labour, and has no provision for the tempo- 
rary employment of hands rendered idle, for 
weeks or months together, every time a hitch 
occurs in any productive department. On a 
smaller stage, and with less notoriety, the 
dismal tragedy of the Cotton Famine is 
enacted every year in one or another of our 
great cities. Every time fashion selects a new 
material for dress, or a new invention super- 
sedes old contrivances, workmen are thrown 
out of employment. Where the evil is of such 
dimensions that the Poor Law can deal with it 
without unusual effort, it does not come under 
the observation of the general public; but those 
who think and act for the public will do well 
to ask themselves whether it is wise, on the 
occurrence of every fresh commercial crisis, to 
degrade honest workmen to the rank of paupers, 
simply because there is a less demand for a 
particular sort of labour,—whether it is sound 
economy to keep thousands of workmen in hurt- 
ful inactivity, whilst our towns are inadequately 
drained. 


crisis, as a consequence of the American war, 
was an affair altogether beyond our control; 
that if there had been no war, there would have 
been no silent mills; that when the distress 
came, it was met promptly and prudently ; that 
the difficulty was surmounted without any 
severe injury to public morals; and that, since 
the Lancashire unions have ceased to hold the 


more to be done in the matter. They are greatly 
mistaken. The Cotton Famine was only in part 
due to the war; over-production had produced 
a glut of manufactured cotton, that would, 
under any circumstances, have thrown a great 
number of hands out of work. Had the South- 
ern ports remained open, the mills would have 
all the same been shut. Instead of being an 


knew that the trouble was coming. Nature gave 
comparatively slight forewarning of the Irish 


notice of the trial about to fall on Lancashire. 
No precautions, however, were taken against 
the certain results of the crisis; {nd when the 


did far more harm than good. What ought to 
have been done is now evident. At the outset 
the difficulty should have been left to the 
action of the Poor Law; and until the law had 
shown ifself incompetent to deal with the 
emergency, private benevolence should have 





end, may be dismissed from consideration, Mr. | 


Many persons still believe that the cotton | 


hat for national benevolence, there is nothing 


unexpected calamity, well-informed persons 


Famine; but commercial statistics gave long 


evil arrived, our measures for exceptional relief 


stood aloof. But instead of giving the Poor 


| Law a fair trial, the public assumed its im- 
| potency, although some of the cotton-masters 
| maintained, and still maintain, that the unions 
| could, without external aid, have weathered 
| the storm, had the Legislature promptly given 
| them those powers of borrowing, which were 
| tardily and reluctantly conceded. It still 
| remains to be shown that Lancashire had 
| actual need for a single sixpence of that vast 
; sum of money which was sent to it in the 
| Shape of alms. But if the Poor Law, after fair 
trial, had broken down, public benevolence 
should not have come to the aid of the rate- 
| payers, so much as to the aid of the honest 
| people whose exceptional suffering distinguished 
| them from habitual paupers. This was manifest 
| to the noblemen and gentlemen over whom 
| Lord Derby presided at Bridgewater House, 
in the summer of 1862. The chairman said 
that the public subscriptions would, no doubt, 
“indirectly go to relieve the ratepayers, but it 
would be in a manner that separated the reci- 
pient of such charity from the habitual pauper.” 
He urged that the object of the subscription 
should be to enable people who were not of the 
pauper class “to maintain their position and 
to keep themselves off the pauper list, to be 
placed upon which men in their station con- 
sidered—and justly considered—a great degra- 
dation.” For this purpose subscription lists 
were opened, before the efficiency of the Poor 
Law had been fairly tested. The call was an- 
swered with enthusiasm. Men gave liberally, 
in confidence that their donations would go to 
the deserving poor. Had they supposed that 
their money would be distributed amongst the 
riff-raff and blackguards of the Lancashire 
towns, as well as to respectable families, they 
would have closed their purses, and left 
Lancashire to provide for her own destitute 
population. But how was the trust discharged 
by the benevolent associations? They had 
scarcely set to work when they resolved not 
to give a doit to any applicant who was not 
a pauper. Before distressed persons could 
obtain relief from the fund, raised to keep them 
from “the parish,” they were actually compelled 
to show the certificates that proved them to be 
in receipt of money from Unions. Thus public 
benevolence broke down the very distinctions 
which it had declared itself most anxious to 
maintain. Demoralization ensued. People who 
have been reduced to a shameful position soon 
lose the sense of shame. It is a cruel fact, that 
the consequences of pauperization have sur- 
passed the gloomiest apprehensions of those 
who predicted that the receipt of charity would 
have a bad result on the operatives as a class. 
With regret Mr. Torrens writes :—“ We cannot 
help marking the readiness with which, on the 
first cessation of adequate wages, large numbers 
of persons now resort to Rates and Sub- 
scription Funds, many of whom, three years 
ago, would have shrunk instinctively from such 
public avowalofindigence.” The author adds :— 


“In one of the reports of the Assistant-Clerk 
to the Manchester Board of Guardians, a lament- 
able summary is presented, of the effect upon 
a mixed population of indiscriminate charity as a 
substitute for labour. ‘Almost every conceivable 
variety of fraud, it would appear, has been practised, 
as the reports of the special visitors prove every 
week. Children recently dead have been booked 
as living; children that never existed have been 
booked; children have been borrowed to make up 
families ; concealment or misrepresentation of wages 
seems almost to have been the rule in some dis- 
tricts ; men whose regular work was at night have 
obtained relief for want of work in the daytime; 
sick men (so represented) have been found drunk 
in bed; men discharged by employers for drunken- 
ness have obtained relief as decent, respectable 
artisans ; persons have left employment avowedly 
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because they could get a living easier by chari 
and Parish Relief than by work, &c. &c.’ Such 
were some of the fruits that ripened in the first 
twelve months of relaxed Poor Law discipline, and 
undiscriminating Relief without labour. No wonder 
that many believed five-and-twenty per cent. of 
those who were publicly relieved in Manchester 
were not fit objects of such charity.” 

Had the Public Works Bill, instead of be- 
coming law in June 1863, been enacted in anti- 
cipation of the inevitable and foreseen crisis, 
or even at the first commencement of the dis- 
tress, much of this social degradation would 
have been avoided. But though the Bill was 
not passed until matters were beginning to 
adjust themselves, it did much good. In 
its results Mr. Torrens sees the most gra- 
tifying part of Lancashire’s lesson, and he is 
hopeful that it may lead to legislation which 
shall aim at the prevention as well as miti- 
gation of disaster. Mr. Rawlinson the engi- 
neer testifies that “‘ unskilled men may soon 
be taught the use of tools, where practical means 
are found to furnish employment,” and the 
enginees’s testimony is supported by the history 
of the Lancashire Public Works. Mr. Torrens 
therefore urges that amongst our precautionary 
measures against the mischief done by those 
dead-locks, to which labour and production 
are periodically liable, the foremost should 
be an act empowering unions’ to undertake 
public works, on which workmen, who would 
otherwise sink into pauperism, might contrive 
to support themselves and benefit their country 
until they should be able to obtain more 
lucrative and suitable work. 

Mr. Torrens is at great pains to impress on 
readers that he pleads only “for a temporary 
shelter, not a permanent home for industry”; 
and that he in no way “advocates the use of 
public money, whether as gift or loan, to con- 
stitute a permanent source of employment, at 
wages likely to detach men from other pur- 
suits.” But though he thus faces one grand 
objection that may be made to his proposal, he 
fails to notice other evils which are inseparable 
from a system which strikes at the self-depen- 
dence of the workman, and teaches him to rely 
on the State rather than on his individual 
energy for the means of subsistence. 








Memoirs of Lieut.-General Scott, LL.D. Written 
by Himself. 2 vols. (New York, Sheldon 
& Co.; London, Triibner & Co.) 

AL autobiography is necessarily open to a 

charge of egotism, but, if written with a view 

to publication, can seldom be accused of vanity. 

The book before us is an exception to the ordi- 

nary rule; it is deliberately vain and egotistical 

in the highest degree: so deliberately indeed, 
that the whole of a long Introduction is occu- 
pied with a laboured justification of these 
blemishes. By implication, a petty American 
General is compared to Moses, Joshua, Xeno- 
phon, Sylla, Cesar, and similar illustrious 
individuals. The following passage serves to 
illustrate the author’s modesty:—“It will be 
seen that I aspire not to the dignity of a his- 
torian, but simply offer contemporary memoirs 
for the use of some future Prescott or Macaulay; 
and making no pretension to the gifts and 
graces of any of the great writers I have cited, 

I feel myself, on the other hand, to be superior 

to a few of them in impartiality, candour and 

firmness.” 

In the first chapter we are treated to an 
anecdote of General Scott's boyish prowess, 
which, consisting merely in the thrashing of a 
half-drunken bully who had assaulted his quaker 
schoolmaster, might well have been spared, as 
of little interest to the world at large. Though 
an important person in the United States 





ty |General Scott has not filled so large a space in 


history but that a brief notice of his career will 
suffice. 

He was born in 1786, in the State of Vir- 
ginia; and though a citizen of a republic, he 
takes care to tell us that his grandfather was 
a member of the clan Buccleuch and the younger 
son of a small landed proprietor. Like many 
other American soldiers, he began life as a 
lawyer ; but a threatened war with Great Bri- 
tain in 1807 induced him to join, as a private, 
a troop of volunteer cavalry. In that corps he 
rose to the rank of lance-corporal, and when 
in command ofa picket gallantly charged and 
made prisoners a boat’s crew of two midship- 
men and six sailors. With becoming modesty, 
he disclaims any great credit for the exploit. 
“This was the more easily done, it is true, as 
they were all unarmed, and by the ebb of the 
tide the boat could scarcely be pushed through 
the mud.” The threatened war not breaking 
out, Scott returned to the Bar. The following 
year America was attacked by another of her 
chronic fits of hostility against the parent 
country, and Scott received the commission of 
Captain of Light Artillery, and proceeded to 
New Orleans. In the summer of that year, 
there being no apparent likelihood of war, Scott 
resigned and returned home; but, hearing that 
charges were to be brought against him, he 
rejoined the main army, and faced his accusers 
before his resignation had been accepted. A 
court-martial was ordered to try him for un- 
gentlemanly and unofficer-like conduct in 
having, first, in effect, said that General Wil- 
kinson, at that time off duty, but previously 
his commanding officer, was a traitor; secondly, 
in not having forwarded proper vouchers for 
the expenditure of about forty-seven dollars of 
company’s-‘money. We omit the details—the 
somewhat lawyer-like special pleading of Scott 
with regard to the first charge, and the satis- 
factory refutation of the second—and proceed 
to the finding and sentence. He was found 
guilty of unofficer-like conduct only, on both 
charges, and sentenced to twelve months’ sus- 
pension. “But (it was carefully added) the 
Court have no hesitation in acquitting the 
accused of all fraudulent intentions in detaining 
the pay of his men.” The author gives a sad 
account of the state of the American army at 
that time, and particularly of the officers who 
entered the service with him. The officers of 
the force at New Orleans were divided into 
two factions—one adhering to the General 
previously in command, and the other to his 
successor. As to his contemporaries, he thus 
expresses himself :— 

“ Party spirit of that day knew no bounds, and, 
of course, was blind to policy. Federalists were 
almost entirely excluded from selection, though 
great numbers were eager for the field, and in the 
New England and some other States there were 
but very few educated Republicans. Hence the 
selections from those communities consisted mostly 
of coarse and ignorant men. In the other States, 
where there was no lack of educated men in the 
dominant party, the appointments consisted, gene- 
rally, of swaggerers, dependents, decayed gentle- 
men, and others—‘fit for nothing else,’ which 
always turned out utterly unfit for any military 
purpose whatever. These were the men who, on 
the return of peace, became the ‘ unscarred brag- 
garts of the war,’ a heavy burden to the Govern- 
ment and, as beggars, to the country. Such were 
the results of Mr. Jefferson’s low estimate of, or 
rather contempt for, the military character, the 
consequence of the old hostility between him and 
the principal officers who achieved our inde- 
pendence.” 


From the time of his trial till May, 1812, 


Scott alternated between military duty and 
legal studies. At length the long-expected war 





actually broke out, and Scott was at one lea 
made Lieut.-Colonel ofaregiment of artillery, an 
soon after, at his own request, despatched to 
the Canadian frontier. His first experience of 
actual war, which soon arrived, was discouraging 
enough. In General Van Rensselaer’s attack 
on the Queenstown Heights, Scott, at the head 
of the advanced guard, being left unsupported 
through the cowardice of the militia, was obliged 
to surrender, after a severe skirmish. He speaks 
in high terms of the courtesy of the British 
officers, with one disgraceful exception : “Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir George Prevost, who, being of an 
American family, behaved like a renegade in 
causing the prisoners to be marched, on their 
arrival at Montreal, along the front of its gar- 
rison, drawn up in line of battle, and by slights 
and neglects which excited contempt and 
loathing. Asa soldier, he was signally disgraced, 
subsequently, at Sackett’s Harbour and Platts- 
burg.” In the account of this affair, chiefly 
remarkable for the death of the gallant General 
Brock, Scott differs from that most inaccurate 
of historians, Alison. The latter says General 
Wadsworth crossed at the head of 1,300 men, 
while our author asserts that only 1,000 men 
were actually engaged, and that General Wads- 
worth waived his rank as Brigadier-General of 
volunteers and placed himself under the orders 
of Scott, who had through the wounds of a 
superior succeeded to the command of the 
expedition. Before quitting this subject, it is 
pleasant to be able to add, that the Americans 
acknowledged the courtesy of the British 
towards their prisoners by, at the request of 
Scott, firing minute guns during General 
Brock’s funeral. 

In January he was exchanged, and soon after 
appointed Adjutant-General with the rank of 
Colonel. In this capacity he joined General 
Dearborn’s army on the Niagara frontier, and 
as chief of his staff organized the different 
departments. In the affair at Queenstown, 
May the 27th, 1813, Scott was warmly engaged 
and took a prominent part. As to the details 
of the action, matters are now reversed. Scott 
would give the impression that the Americans 
were much outnumbered by the British, whereas 
the contrary seems to have been the case. He 
speaks of the advanced guard—under himself it 
may beobserved—which “drove more than twice 
the number of the enemy out of sight.” The 
British returns make the whole defending force 
not to exceed 700 regulars and militia and 100 
Indians, while by Scott’s own admission the 
expedition amounted to 4,700 men _ sup- 
ported by a fleet, the advanced guard consisting 
of two battalions followed by some field bat- 
teries. Now, putting the two battalions at the 
low figure of 300 each, adding two field bat- 
teries of 100 each, and admitting that the whole 
British force was at the point of attack, the 
utmost that can be conceded is that the forces 
in immediate contact were equal. Probably 
General Scott was not then very well versed in 
the accomplishment of estimating numbers. The 
rest of the campaign, terminated by the with- 
drawal of the Americans within their own 
borders, passed away in trifling skirmishes. On 
one occasion, atrying retreat of forty odd miles 
took place when, we are told, “ the general cry 
was heard, ‘Scott to the rear-guard’” Truly 
this reminds one of Marshal Ney. He tells 
us, also, that his “successes in la petite guerre” — 
mere outpost and foraging affairs—came near 
fixing upon him the character of a partisan 
officer ; whereas it was his ambition to conduct 
sieges, and command in open fields serried lines 
and columns. As if the whole campaign was not 
a mere skirmish of outposts! 

* In March, 1814, Scott received, at the early 
age of twenty-seven, the rank of Brigadier- 
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General, and at once hastened to take up his | that capital on Admiral Cockburn and General 
command at Buffalo, where a camp of instruc- | Ross, whereas it was the British Government 


tion was formed under him. Three months were | 
passed in organizing, instructing, drilling, and | 
even civilizing the raw levies: “rules of | 


civility, etiquette, courtesy—the indispensable 
outworks of subordination—prescribed and 
enforced.” With great unction he inserts the 


boastful remark, “ As relaxation, both officers | 
and men were thus brought to sigh for orders to | 


beat up the enemy’s quarters.” Apart from boast- 
ing, Scott really does seem to have worked 
hard and to have brought his men into a fair 
degree of discipline. 

On the 3rd of July, 1814—not,as Alison 
states, the 3rd of June,—General Brown— 
not General Ripley, as Alison affirms—landed 
at Fort Erie, and soon captured the weak gar- 
rison of that untenable place. The next day 
Scott with his brigade advanced and drove 
in a corps of observation of inferior numbers 
under the Marquis of Tweeddale. On the 
following morning, the reserve having come up, 
a bridge was thrown over the Chippewa. The 
task finished, no general action seemed immi- 


nent on that day; but Scott, while drilling his | 


brigade in the afternoon, suddenly found him- 
self engaged with the enemy. The affair which 
followed, called the Battle of Chippewa, was 
undoubtedly a defeat on the part of the British, 
who at length retired to their entrenched 
camp. According to the autobiographer he was 


himself the hero of the day. He takes good | 


care to inform us of the eloquence with which 
he incited his soldiers to deeds of valour, and 
modestly compares one of his remarks to that 
of Nelson, when the latter prophetically 
exclaimed, on finding his name omitted in 


some despatches, “ Never mind; I will have a | 


ette of my own.” It is not our intention 
to follow the details of the campaign, for a 
clear comprehension of which we are certainly 
not indebted to Alison: we shall therefore at 
once proceed to the severe action of Lundy’s 
Lane. Scott was badly wounded before the 
close of the action, which began in the evening 
and continued throughout a great part of the 
night. He says that the British were driven 
off the field, when, owing to an unaccountable 
panic, Ripley, who had succeeded to the com- 
mand, abandoned the field, on which Sir Gordon 
Drummond returned, bivouacked on it, and 
claimed the victory. This is incorrect : both 
parties sank exhausted to rest on the blood- 
stained ground, and were so intermixed in the 
darkness that two American guns remained in 


alone which was responsible, as was admitted 
even by the American Secretary at War, Arm- 
strong, himself. The latter also says that the 
officers of the expedition observed the strictest 
| discipline “in relation to private life and pro- 
| perty.” In the face of this, Scott does. not 
scruple to term Cockburn a freebooter, and to 
| give an anecdote of his having carried off some 
| plate from a private individual. It is strange 
that with all the petty spite evinced by Ame- 
ricans on numerous occasions this story has 
never been mentioned before; it is still more 
curious that no complaint was ever made at the 
time. We unhesitatingly refuse to believe this 
scandalous anecdote, so inconsistent with the 
character of British naval officers as well as 
with that of the gallant Cockburn himself. 
The dinner above spoken of affords an oppor- 
| tunity to the author of making most unjus- 
| tifiable remarks with regard to our repulse 
at New Orleans: “forgetting how British 
troops had been, the year before, repeatedly 
beaten and dispersed in Canada, and (still 
later) repulsed and disgraced at New Or- 
leans.” The affair in question was a rash 
|attempt to carry, by storm, 1,000 yards of 
earthworks strengthened by woolpacks, mounted 
by much heavier guns than we could bring 
against them, and covered on one flank by the 
river and on the other by a dense and impass- 
able wood. Want of concert in an auxiliary 
attack and the neglect of an officer in bringing 
up scaling-ladders caused the assaultto fail. But 
there was no disgrace. The British troops were 
opposed by double their number of defenders, 
who were also aided by a battery of twenty 
guns on the other side of the river, which 
flanked the whole face of the works; yet they 
| did not retire from the hopeless contest till 
|General Pakenham had been killed, two 
other generals wounded, and a severe loss 
| suffered by the attacking force. One regiment 
| alone, the 93rd Highlanders, unable to get in 
| from the want of ladders, refused to retire, and 
| remained in the ditch till, ont of 1,000 men, 
| nearly 400 had been killed and wounded. Some 
of these brave fellows even mounted on the 
shoulders of their comrades, and penetrated the 
| works, but were killed toa man. Here there 
| certainly was failure, but our greatest foes 
jcould hardly accuse us of having suffered a 
disgrace. The Americans took their revenge on 
the British by outdoing them in bad taste. On 
| the anniversary of the repulse at New Orleans, 








the possession of the British and one of the | they met at dinner at the Hétel Robert. The 
British in the hands of the Americans. A part | crowning toast of the evening was, “ Major- 
of our troops were for a time driven off, but the | General Jackson and his heroic army, who, this 
field was never totally abandoned by us, and | day a year ago, near New Orleans, defeated 
it was by skilfully taking advantage of a re- | thrice their numbers of the best British troops, 
spite to bring up reinforcements that Sir Gor- | commanded by Sir Edward Pakenham, the 
don Drummond obtained the victory. Scott | brother-in-law of the Duke of Wellington!” 
allows he was severely wounded before the| The following anecdote is inexcusably in- 
close of the action and carried a short distance | correct :— 

to the rear; he adds, however, thatonreviving | ‘‘Old Blucher, always by his side, had made 
he found, despite the darkness of night be | secret preparations for blowing up the bridge of 


it observed, that the British had abandoned 
the field, from which he himself was then | 
carried. We prefer trusting to the accounts | 


-of those who, unwounded, witnessed the con- | 


| Jena, a beautiful object of art, and of the greatest 
value to Parisians. Baron Humboldt, long a resi- 
dent of Paris, and master of the civilization of the 
age, high in the pride of all Prussians, and the 
associate of crowned heads, hastened to the king, 





— ve the battle. | and implored that the hand of the barbarian might 
On the re-establishment of peace Scott | be stayed—adding, if not, he would, in shame, 
paid a visit to England and France. He | renounce his country for ever. The bridge was 
was received with great hospitality in both | saved by a few minutes.” 

countries, but was much put out by what was) It was the Duke of Wellington who first by 
certainly a piece of bad taste on the part | his remonstrances, and afterwards by placing 
of some British officers in Paris. They deter- a British sentry on the bridge, saved it from 
mined to celebrate by a public dinner the | the hand of Blucher. 

anniversary of the capture of Washington. | The remainder of Scott’s career was filled up 
Scott, by implication, lays the blame of the | with duties in peace as the Commander-in-chief 





scandalous destruction of public buildings in | of the American army, one or two trifling cam- 


paigns against the Indians, diplomatic duties 
connected with Boundary and International 
questions with England, politics, and last, not 
least, the march on Mexico. The latter sub- 
ject gives rise to several interesting chapters, 
and Scott appears to have displayed equal tact, 
military skill and humanity in the conduct of 
the campaign. From the absence of detailed 
maps and plans, as well as want of space, we 
are compelled, with regret, to abstain from 
touching on it. His own account may, however, 
be read with interest. 

It is with regret that we feel ourselves com- 
pelled to remark that no open foe could have 
done so much to lower Scott’s character as he 


has himself in the work before us. Undoubtedly | 


a good general of brigade, and a respectable 
general-in-chief, as well as a man possessed of 
much tact, firmness, and humanity, these good 
qualities are obscured by a vanity which would 
disgrace even a boarding-school miss. The book 
is full of extracts from panegyrics and com- 
plimentary addresses of which he is the hero, 
and we are never for a moment left in doubt as 
to his merits and achievements. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Uncle Silas : a Tale of Bertram-Haugh. 

Le Fanu. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Tue story of ‘Uncle Silas’ is one of great 
imaginative power, and is superior to either of 
the former works by the same author (‘ The House 
by the Church-yard’ and ‘Wylder’s Hand’). In- 
deed, it fulfils—more than fulfils—the promise of 
excellence that lay in those stcries. The shadow 
on the first page of the story creeps slowly on, be- 
coming darker as it advances, until the terrible 
reality comes into sight, which has been preparing 
from the beginning, like some old Greek ftragedy 
of domestic crime and wrong, tracking the steps of 
@ guiltless victim. Mr. Le Fanu has the gift of 
working upon the imagination of his readers, until 
every description of still life—a room, a picture, a 
piece of furniture, the entire house—becomes in- 
stinct with significance. The incidents in ‘ Uncle 
Silas’ are strong and strange; but the imaginative 
element so interpenetrates the whole, that the terror 
of the story is softened, and never becomes crude 
and horrible. The shadowy dread with which the 
reader is inspired will, however, do more to make 
him feel eerie than if he were set to ‘‘ sup full with 
horrors” on fifty mortal murders. 

The father of the heroine, Mr. Ruthvyn, of 
Know], is a man of fortune, a recluse and a Sweden- 
borgian, dwelling in a wonderful old house, full of 
pictures and rare objects of art and virti, situated 
in a stately but very lonely park. He is a widower, 
with one only child, a daughter, named Maud. The 
death of his wife, the disappointment of his ambition, 
some family disgrace connected with his brother 
Silas, have combined to make him a reserved, stern, 
silent man. His peculiar religious opinions have 
given a visionary tinge to his whole nature, and 
removed his thoughts into a mystic world. The use 
which the author makes of the Swedenborgian tenets- 
is very clever: they enhance the imaginative tone of 
the work; and they are given with the tender grace 
and reverence with which all religious belief ought 
to be mentioned. There is a scene where Dr. 
Bryerly, her father’s friend and spiritual adviser, 
takes Maud to visit the mausoleum in the park, 
where her mother has been buried:—it is full of 
gracious and beautiful thoughts. A dreadful old 
French governess, one of the terrors of the book, 
takes Maud the same walk to the same spot : the 
scene with her has a ghastly fantastic horror, which 
makes the reader draw. a breath of relief when they 
arrive at home again. The difference lies entirely in 
the different spirit which pervades the description 
of the two scenes. There is no dramatic incident 
in either of them; but they serve to shadow forth 
the struggle between her guardian angel and her 
evil genius, which is, in fact, the key-note under- 
lying and pervading the whole story. 

When Mr. Ruthvyn dies, it is found by the terms 
of his will that his brother Silas is appointed Maud’s 
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sole guardian until she comes of age, and that she 
is to reside with him in the old mansion of Ber- 
tram-Haugh. This arrangement, the will goes on 
to declare, has been made to prove to the world 
that Mr. Ruthvyn has never believed the reports 
against Silas, and that he wishes in dying to help 
to clear the name of Ruthvyn from all imputations. 
Everything has been gradually prepared to lead 
of this arrangement. The reader has only been 
vaguely told the nature of the aspersions upon Uncle 
Silas; but a strong romantic interest has been 
aroused in the daughter’s mind by broken tradi- 
tions which have reached her from time to time, and 
through a family portrait, which represents him as 
a beautiful young man, with a strange, enigmatical 
expression of face. She has given her promise to 
her father that she will willingly do hershare to re- 
establish his good name, which has been so cruelly 
calumniated. In spite of all the arguments and 
efforts of her trustees to dissuade her, Maud is 
firm in her resolution to go and live with her uncle 
at Bertram-Haugh, until she comes of age, as her 
father had directed. The whole story is so carefully 
and artistically worked up, that there is not the 
smallest improbability or abruptness in this arrange- 
ment; though it is with boding hearts that her 
friends, her domestics, and the reader himself, see 
Maud set forth on that short journey of forty miles, 
which divides Knowl from Bertram-Haugh. Be- 
fore she goes she learns that her uncle has not 
only been a roué, a spendthrift, a gambler, a 
duellist, and a very fine and fascinating gen- 
tleman; that he had married beneath him, ill- 
used his wife, neglected his children and con- 
ducted himself in a way that has scandalized 
the world and generally clouded his reputation ; 
but that he is suspected of having murdered a man, 
who was his guest at the time, and to whom he had 
made heavy gambling losses. This suspicion seems 
cruelly improbable, and to all appearance, physically 
impossible: the jury had brought in a verdict of 
suicide. Uncle Silas had cleared himself to the 
satisfaction of impartial people, but the cloud still 
remained upon his name. He is still poor, in debt, 
and inhabiting the large family-seat which his 
brother had made over to him for his life; and 
there, with his two children, a son and daughter, 
he lives in seclusion and broken health, and tacitly 
shunned by his county neighbours. It is to lift up 
the head of this man, so ill-used by fate and fortune, 
that Austin Ruthvyn, the elder brother, devotes his 
only child and heiress. 

We shall not forestall the interest of our readers 
by detailing the further progress of the story ; 
indeed, no detail of the mere incidents could give an 
idea of the work, any more than a catalogue of the 
objects to be seen in a landscape could convey a 
sense of its actual appearance under the influence 
of the changing sunshine and the flitting clouds. 
The author’s artistic imagination touches every 
object, however small or apparently insignificant, 
giving them a meaning like a song without words. 
One thing we can guarantee—the reader will be 
frightened at his own shadow when he goes to bed 
after finishing the book ; and we certainly com- 
mend our readers to this remarkable and powerful 
novel, 





Misses and Matrimony. By Capt. Knollys, of the 
98rd Highlanders. (Maxwell & Co.) 
* Misses and Matrimony’ is but a tale. Before a 
work of prose fiction can take rank amongst 
regular novels it must fulfil certain mechanical 
conditions. Severe critics maintain that it ought, 
in the first instance, to appear in jthree volumes, 
containing at least 320 pages per volume. We do 
not insist on the division into three volumes; but 
we hold that no story can be regarded as a regular, 
orthodox, bond fide novel, that is not bound in 
boards strong enough to endure for at least one 
season the wear and tear of a circulating library. 
Weakness within is of much less importance than 
external debility to a book which is doomed to be 
incessantly thrown into and tumbled out of Mr. 
Mudie’s boxes and carts, and before its labours 
cease receives a kick or a fall in every hundred of 
every county betwixt the Tweed and the English 
Channel. Capt. Knollys’s book would not outlive 
a week of service to any library company. Feeble 





in the back, and paralytic in the sides, wrapped in 
flimsy paper and loosely stitched, it suffers so 
acutely under a single perusal that the copy now 
lying before us bears more resemblance to a pile of 
old bills than to a volume of printed literature. 
But in no other respect does it lack strength. 
Having taken it up with disdainful expectation 
that a taste and a sniff would inform us sufficiently 
as to its aim and quality, we lay it aside after four 
hours of incessant laughter; and let us observe 
that laughter of the best sort at threepence per hour 
is cheap enjoyment. In its particular way, the 
tale is as clever and brilliant a one as we have 
ever read.§ Without high purpose,—indeed, with- 
out any purpose at all beyond the transient amuse- 
ment of readers,—it has a fresh bit of fun in 
every paragraph, and ten humorous positions in 
every chapter. Emily Aylmer, under the care of 
a severely decorous aunt, leaves England for India 
in search of a matrimonial settlement; and the 
author entertains us with accounts of her doings 
on the outward voyage, at Madras, and Cal- 
cutta, up country, and on her way back to Eng- 
land. Emily is a decidedly fast young lady. She 
manages half-a-dozen flirtations at the same time 
with the adroitness’and safety of a perfect master 
of the knife-trick, who can play with a swarm of 
edged tools and suffer no harm. There is no way- 
wardness, mischief, trick, or indecorum, short of 
wickedness, that the young lady is not ready to 
commit—all in the way of fun. To shock the 
ladies who are her fellow-passengers on board the 
Cockatrice, she takes ‘‘a puff or two” from Lieut. 
Broughton’s meerschaum ; and, out of pure curi- 
osity, she steals one of her aunt’s private bottles 
of cherry-brandy, and tries its flavour till ‘ every- 
thing seems to swim before her eyes.” “ I managed 
to get to sleep at last,” she writes in her diary, 
“but when I awoke wasn’t I thirsty, and such a 
headache! I declare I drank three large tumblers 
of water before I felt at all better.” In another 
page of her journal she writes, ‘“‘ By-the-bye, there 
was good fun last night; one of the cadets, called 
Bent, who will be very well off some day, got very 
tipsy, and - proposed to, and was accepted by, one 
after the other, three separate young ladies. They 
all told their mammas, who soon announced it to 
the passengers. Oh, dear, wasn’t there a to-do 
about it? and ‘poor Bent won’t leave his cabin. 
He has been trying to get one of his friends to 
persuade people that there is madness in his family, 
and that he doesn’t always know what he is doing 
or saying.” Better fun still, in Emily’s estimation, 
was the achievement of the cadets who misplaced 
the leaves of a sermon-book with such good effect 
that, ‘‘as the missionary was thundering forth 
about what he called the vanity and frivolities of 
our lives on board ship, he came out suddenly with 
an eloquent appeal to his dark brethren not to burn 
their widows but be baptized. * * The fact is, the 
cadets had mixed up the leaves of a sermon to be 
preached to the natives with one intended for 
European passengers.” It is needless to say that 
Emily has her rivals; but her knowledge of wo- 
man’s nature enables her to put them to the rout. 
Speaking of “that odious Mrs. Leslie, with the 
nasty squeaky voice,” Miss Aylmer observes, 
“She is to be some time at Calcutta, so the first 
time we go to anything particular, I'll find out 
what dress she is going in, get one myself of a 
colour that will kill hers, and manage to keep near 
her all the time.” Of Emily’s flirtations we have 
not time to speak at length. They are admirably 
described ; and by making her more sinned against 
than sinning, Capt. Knollys keeps alive an abun- 
dance of sympathy for the naughty girl, and sup- 
ports those ladies who maintain that the most 
heartless and incurable flirts wear mustachios and 
hold commissions in cavalry regiments. Emily in 
one place is herself the victim of a masculine flirt, 
who tricks her into saying she would like to marry 
him, and then laughs at her. ‘ He then,” records 
the victim, “bowed, smiled, and went off, leaving 
me standing there all cold and trembling. I thought 
I was going to faint, but that would never have 
done. I was so choky, I could hardly breathe; but 
I’ve too much spirit to give in, so I gave a great 
gulp and conquered.” In the end Emily achieves 
moderate success; but as a punishment for past 





offences she is united to “a funny little man, with 
the top of his head quite bald, but enormous 
whiskers.” 

As a lively caricature of the style of writing in 
vogue with young ladies Emily’s diary is excellent. 
Capt. Knollys hits off the uncertainties of gram- 
mar and occasional slips of spelling with laughable 
fidelity. One thing we can say against ‘Misses and 
Matrimony’: it is so great a success, and made on 
such delicate ground that it will certainly be fol- 
lowed by a flood of offensive imitations. No one but 
a really clever artist, who is thoroughly gentleman- 
like in taste and perception, may venture to write 
stories in the same style. Capt. Knollys resembles 
an expert dancer of the egg-dance. At his feet lie 
the social proprieties like so many eggs, and he 
i to caper amongst them without breaking 
a shell. 


Melbourne House. By the Author of ‘The Wide, 
Wide World.’ (Nisbet.) 

THERE is something pleasant in this little book, in 
spite of the tenuity to which the story is drawn 
out. The characters are distinct and like life; they 
have each their individual aspect, and are real 
human beings. But we should hesitate before we 
placed the book in the hands of a child, and finally 
decide not to do so. It is repugnant to the filial 
loyalty that ought to be cultivated and guarded in 
children, to set before them a heroine whose claim 
to their admiration lies in setting up her own judg- 
ment against that of her parents, and in being notonly 
much wiser but much more religious than they,— 
superior to them in every respect. Daisy is a very 
charming little girl of six years old, who, having 
been to church, wishes to put in practice what she 
has heard there. Her parents are both worldly ; 
her mother especially so. She is a violent, unreason- 
able woman, towards whom, even in these early 
years, Miss Daisy has to exercise ‘‘ diplomacy.” 
Daisy wishes to be religious, and having read 
the commandment about the ‘ Sabbath-day,” she 
refuses to sing a song out of an opera when desired 
to do so by her mother, because she does not feel 
it to be right. She suffers very severe punishment, 
both from her father and mother, like a little 
Spartan, and behaves like a young Christian 
martyr in a heathen household; she rejoices in a 
fractured ancle because it relieves her from another 
cruel flogging at the hands of her mother on the 
disputed point of singing a song on Sunday, which 
she will not give up. Now Daisy acted up to her 
light, and showed a high sense of principle—we do 
not complain of her; Sut we do complain of the 
author for putting the father and mother hope- 
lessly in the wrong—setting them in a cruel and 
persecuting light, and making a young child rise 
up in judgment against them both :—it is bad 
teaching. Mrs. Randolph, the mother, is utterly 
disagreeable and worldly in all she says and does; 
the father is a little better, but the aunt is vulgar. 
Daisy alone is the preacher of goodness and the 
exemplar for everybody. It is not a good moral to 
teach children. The office of a parent is sacred. 
At the age of six years a spirit of reverent obedience 
to parents, pastors and masters is better than any 
amount of doctrinal accuracy. 


Nelly Deane: a Story of Every-Day Life. 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 
WE hope that every-day life is conducted on more 
rational principles than appear in this story. The 
owner of a fine estate and of excellent old Scotch 
farms, when a young man at college in Edinburgh, 
falls in love with a wonderful ballet-dancer, whom 
he believes, on her own assertion, to be as good and 
innocent as she is beautiful. He pretends to bea 
poor man to try her disinterestedness, marries her 
without any references, and finds that he has been 
duped. Instead of getting a divorce, when he finds 
she has been faithless to him, as well as worthless 
and bad before marriage, he goes off into rhetorical 
reproaches, makes her a handsome allowance, and 
tells her to keep out of his way for the future. Of 
course she uses her power over him to extort money. 
The fear of giving pain to his mother is the excuse 
he makes to himself for not getting legally quit of 
her. He imagines her to have been drowned in 
the wreck of an emigrant vessel; he fancies he 
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izes her body, and is at some pains to see | or artificial compounds into their proximate or 
it safely buried. After this he proceeds to marry | ultimate parts. 


@ guileless young child of nature, and on his 


wedding-day the ceremony is interrupted by the | Leanness Scientifically Considered. 


malignant contrivance of his original wife, who | 


has not been drowned at all, and has all this 
time been living a very disorderly life. He considers 
it necessary to go to see her on her deathbed, 
and to bestow an elaborate forgiveness upon her, 
and, as she really dies at last, he is left free to 

Nelly Deane. The style is even more 
absurd than the story, if that be possible. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Annals of the Church of Slaithwaite, near Hud- 
dersfield, West Riding of Yorkshire, from 1593 to 
1864. In five Lectures, with a Continuation and 
Notes. By the Rev. C. A. Hulbert, Perpetual 
Curate. (London, Longman : Huddersfield, Brook.) 
—Perpetual curates, or otherincumbents, when they 
write the Annals of a parish, would do well to 
follow, inJsome degree, the example of Mr. Galt, 
and write amusing books, such as the annals of 
any parish might furnish matter for. Mr. Hulbert 
has missed his opportunity, and we can only give 
him credit for good intentions. To his parishioners, 
his book may have some little interest, but it can 
have none for out-dwellers. A chronicle of nearly 
three hundred years need not have been such a 
chronicle of small beer as in the case before us. 
To general readers, all the records of interest are 
comprised in the facts, that the valley of Slaithwaite 
(the name of which is derived from the slaigh or 
sloe-tree) was once so full of wood ‘‘ that a squirrel 
could leap from bough to bough, all the way from 
Marsden to Huddersfield,” that, in 1651, the par- 
liamentary survey returned, “‘No minister, way 
bad, and only four shillings per annwm endowment,” 
a sum, adds the author, “‘ which is still paid from 
a farm at the Binn, in Marsden.” Finally, among 
the few valley celebrities, the author notices one, 
in the words: ‘To our eminent native artist, Mr. 
Jabez E. Mayall, of London, this work owes the 
contribution of the photographic portrait of the 
Author.” The latter gentleman is proud of his 
pretty village cure, and we cannot give a better 
sample of the style, spirit, manner and tendency of 
book and writer, than by noticing what he states 
of a device of a moon rising out of a thicket, 
“with the words E Luco, Lux (Out of the grove, 
light) invented at the request of the Slaithwaite 
Gas Light Company, for their seal and motto.” 
“The traveller by night,” says the reverend author, 
“‘along the London and North-Western Railway, 
from Huddersfield to Manchester, may observe 
that above all the villages in the valley, the street 
and the road lamps of Slaithwaite cast their beams 
on all the surrounding country. Even so have the 
various spiritual and educational lights kindled in 
our midst, shed their benignant rays on those por- 
tions of the population which were not equally 
blest with the light of the Established Church.” 
Allegory-riding is not a safe pursuit to the unskil- 
ful ; for the street-lamps of Slaithwaite are of no 
use whatever to the railway travellers who sweep 
by, within sight of them. Let us part from Mr. 
Hulbert with the acknowledgment that he appears 
to be zealous and successful in sustaining the 
spiritual light in the valley, of which he is the 

dian. 

A Manual of Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and 
Quantitative. For the Use of Students. Part IT. 
Quantitative. By Henry M. Noad, Ph.D. (Reeve 
& Co.)—This little work has been executed with 
much care. Advancing from the point at which 
he left the student at the conclusion of the first 

, which was devoted to Qualitative Analysis 
(Athen. No. 1857), Dr. Noad leads him for- 
ward, with a well-written description of the 
Balance, which now becomes the all-important 
instrument. 
methods of the best chemists has been made, and 








A careful selection of the analytical | 


the descriptions given of those minute details of | 


= which are essential to accuracy are 
clearly written. This Manual of Chemical Analysis 
may be adopted with confidence, as a guide, by 
the student who desires to become familiar with the 
most trustworthy methods of resolving natural 


The Handbook of Dining; or, Corpulency and 
By Brillat- 
Savarin. Translated by L. F. Simpson. (Long- 
man & Co.)—In our salad days, when no matter 
who was King, we were once promoted to the 
great and awful honour of dining with one of the 
most dainty Amphitryons that London has ever 
seen ; and, what was more serious still, dining at 
his elbow. The number of times during that repast 
at which we were made to feel, like David Copper- 
field before Littimer, ‘how very young we were,” 
is an experience never to be forgotten. Our shame 
culminated towards the close of the solemn service, 
when, on declining a certain plat (for indeed we 
could eat no more), the hospitable host, jealous 
withal of his reputation, turned severely to us, with 
a rebuke, which people heard, ‘‘ Young man, do you 
know what you are passing? Lambs’ tails!” It 
was almost better than dining with to hear 
him talk about dinners; succulently, seriously and 
sardonically, like a man of humour and a man of 
reading, yet one not to be diverted from the main 
business of life by any meaner toy or topic. So it 
may be said, that almost better than having dined 
with Brillat-Savarin, in dread of doing wrong, is the 
treat of reading his book; since there we can take or 





| reject what we please, and none are by to charge us 


with thoughtlessness or want of appreciating sense. 
This book is full of quaint and racy hints and good 
stories, the majority of which, however, have been 
largely used elsewhere. The title-page of this 
second edition times_its appearance by its allusion 
to one of the great questions of the day—Banting 
or no Banting. It would be depressing to reflect 
how many innocent people have been tempted to 
punish and to weigh themselves by the crusade 
against corpulence, did we not also recollect that 
a certain portion of the world must always be 
dosing itself with white mustard-seed, or going 
on the brandy-and-salt system, or devoting itself 
to Turkish baths. This lively little book by 
Brillat-Savarin will do believers little harm or good. 
It includes, no doubt, a dietary for the corpulent, 
who are forbidden to lean on the staff of life, 
otherwise, to eat bread ; who are warned away from 
cheese (though aphorism the fourteenth has assured 
the faithful that “a dinner without cheese is like a 


| pretty woman without an eye”); and who are pro- 


hibited “ fruits of all kinds.” Lean people labour 
under fewer injunctions. They may rove through 
the world of sweets and savouries, provided they 
eschew “all kinds of salted meat and fish, pickles, 
lemons and acid drinks.” But the above important 
precepts do not amount to much, nor unpleasantly 
medicate a humorous book devoted to good cheer, 
showing the disposition of mind in which it should 
be enjoyed, and the cost of such enjoyment. 

The Political History of the United States of 
America, during the Great Rebellion, from November 
6, 1860, to July 4, 1864; including a Classified 
Summary of the Legislation of the Second Session 
of the Thirty-Siath Congress, the Three Sessions of 
the Thirty-Seventh Congress, the First Session of the 
Thirty-Eighth Congress, with the Votes thereon ; and 
the Important Executive, Judicial, and Politico- 
Military Facts of that Eventful Period ; together 
with the Organization, Legislation, and General 
Proceedings of the Rebel Administration. By Edward 
M‘Pherson. (Triibner & Co.)—The lengthy title of 
Mr. M‘Pherson’s bulky and closely-printed volume 
explains its object with sufficient minuteness, and 
also sets forth the point of view from which he 
looks upon the American contest. As a Northerner, 
warmly loyal tothe government under which he holds 
a place, the compiler naturally regards secession as 
unjustifiable rebellion, and with pardonable warmth 
he stigmatizes the Confederates as traitors to the 
land that gave them birth ; but our careful survey 
of his pages has failed to detect a single place in 
which political ardour has led him to alter a date, 
tamper with a manifesto, or withhold an important 
document. As far as we have been able to test 
it, the book is an accurate and thoroughly honest 
repertory of historic data; and in that light, we 
doubt not, it will, in the course of a few years, be 
esteemed by writers and students of all countries 
and all parties. 





Gertrude Waynflete : a Story for Christmas. By 
M. J.H. (Ward & Lock.)—A story for Christmas 
published after New Year’s Day! M.J. H. hag 
not done well to be thus behind time; for though 
in the recklessness of Christmas jollity a few per- 
sons might have bought ‘ Gertrude Waynflete,’ no 
one will care to look at it now that the holidays 
are over or are fast coming to an end. It is an 
oppressively genteel story. The good girl Eva 
and proud girl Gertrude fight with words in the 
following style :—Says Eva, “Did I understand you 
rightly, Gertrude? Surely I must be dreaming, or 
you are labouring under some dreadful mistake, 
I never in my life flirted with any gentleman: it 
is a thing I abhor with my whole heart. If you 
allude to the conversation I had with Lord Ernest 
Temple, I assure you not a word was spoken that 
I should have been ashamed of, if all present had 
heard; the idea of flirting never entered my mind.” 
Gertrude responds, ‘‘Of course not; the act, I 
suppose, was fully developed in your conduct, with- 
out the idea having entered your mind. Just as 
ridiculous would it be to suppose a flower would 
spring full-blown from the earth without the seed 
having been sown. I tell you again, your conduct 
and that of your companion were the universal 
topics, and no doubt will be commented upon at 
the respective breakfast-tables of nearly all the 
guests to-morrow morning.” If we should ever by 
good luck overhear two young ladies quarrelling in 
this lofty strain,-we will continue to listen and leave 
others to play the part of peace-makers, 

Little Wanderlin, and other Fairy Tales. By 
Annie and E. Keary. (Macmillan & Co.)—The 
Authors of ‘Sydney Grey’ and ‘ Heroes of Asgard’ 
appear on the present occasion with a volume of 
fairy tales that bear more resemblance to stories 
for children by certain well-known German writers 
than to the old-fashioned preternatural romances of 
our own nursery literature. The tales are fanciful 
and well written; and they are sure to win favour 
amongst little readers. 

Lilliput Levee. With Illustrations by J. E. 
Millais and G. J. Pinwell. (Strahan.)—A budget 
of scampering nursery rhymes, ‘ Lilliput Levee’ 
will cause uproarious laughter amongst boys and 
girls. Ludicrous enough is the story of Stalky Jack, 
a little boy who, losing his way in a long walk, 
wandered to the Giants’ Country, where he was 
detained a prisoner for a year and a day. The mag- 
nitude of the land of Anakim so disarranged his 
organs of sight, that on his return home he found 
all natural objects too small for his liking.— 

He looks with contempt on a nice high door, 

And tries to walk in at the second floor; 

He stares with surprise at a basin of soup, 

He fancies a bowl as large as a hoop; 

He calls the people minikin mites ; 

He calls a sirloin a couple of bites ! 

Things having come to these pretty passes, 

They bought him some magnifying glasses. 

He put on the goggles, and said, ‘‘ My eyes! 

The world has come to its proper size !” 

But all the boys cry, ‘‘ Stalky John ! 

There you go with your goggles on !” 

What girl would marry him—and quite right— 

To be taken for three times her proper height ? 
The illustrations are capital;—especially the picture 
of little Polly, in night-dress, saying her prayers. 

Woodland Gossip : being a Free and Easy Trans- 
lation from the German. By Mary Louisa Boyle. 
Illustrated. (M‘Lean.)—For the slight and imagi- 
native story, of which Miss Boyle gives a free and 
easy translation, we cannot say much in the way 
of praise; but the book relies for success less upon 
its literature than its six illustrations. ‘ Woodland 
Gossip’ is a pretty volume, and for the sake of the 
elders it must pause on its way to the play-room, 
and spend ten days on the drawing-room table, 

Cushions and Corners; or, Holidays at Old 
Orchard. By Mrs. R. J. Greene. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.)—Christmas does not often bring a better 
story for ten-year-old children than ‘Cushions and 
Corners.’ Willy, the impudent and overbearing, 
but kind-hearted schoolboy; Mary, the good- 
natured girl who is a cushion for every one’s repose ; 
and little Florry, “the sharp uncomfortable corner, 
always knocking against people, or getting knocked 
against, herself” —are life-like children. In the 
school of affliction, i. e. measles, Florry repents of 
her past errors, and on recovering her health sets 
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about being the best-tempered girl in all creation. 
Thus the book is not without a moral; but its fun, 
of which there is an abundance, is more to our 
taste. Harry’s attempt to make jelly for his sick 
sister is excellent fooling. 

Lifes Paths; or, Spiritual Influence. By the 
Author of ‘Gentle Influence.’ (Saunders & Otley.) 
—A wholesome tale, somewhat overburdened with 
religious sentiment. ‘ Life’s Paths’ may be recom- 
mended to papas and mammas who like their chil- 
dren to read stories that have a high purpose. 

Christian Ballads. By A. C. Coxe, D.D. 
Tilustrated. (Low & Co.)—The author states that 
this book is a revised edition of poems first published 
in America and England about a quarter of a 
century ago. He further states, that the first 
edition had great success, that he himself has been 
received with honour, not only on the other side 
of the Atlantic, but in this country and on the 
Continent, on account of these verses. We are 
bound to believe him. If we presumed, however, 
that it was so on account of these “ ballads,” we 
should do the sense, education and taste of those 
who honoured the writer an injustice. No doubt 
Dr. Coxe’s modesty forbids him to name some 
other grounds for popularity than his verses offer, 
which may account for his reception. These verses 
are such unmitigated rubbish, so crammed with 
false sentiment and so affected in verbiage and 
style, that the author must be handsome, amiable, 
rich, or remarkable in some other way than as a 
writer :—a poet he is not. The woodcuts which 
accompany these verses are trivial; but they are 
more valuable than the text. 

The Pictorial Edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer (which+ Messrs. Ward & Lock publish) 
affects us with amazement at the error of those 
who are responsible for its appearance at this time. 
The “many hundred wood-engravings,” claimed 
by the title as part of its merits, generally 
remind us of those we used to see in the early 
numbers of the Penny Magazine, produced when 
the art was quite in its infancy. Old friends of 
that date rise again in our memories as we look 
from the feeble “cuts” after Westall and Guido, or 
the libels upon Raphael, Poussin, Rubens, Reynolds 
and the like. The book is an anachronism so far 
as its illustrations go; but the type is clear, and 
the notes may be useful to some readers. 

Our reprints include Lord Lyttelton’s Ephemera 
(Murray), a collection of speeches and articles on 
many subjects,—Last Gleanings, by the late Frank 
Fowler; with a Preface by a Friend (Low & Co.), 
—Lectures delivered before the Dublin Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Connexion with the United 
Church of England and Ireland during the Year 
1864 (Dublin, Hodges, Smith & Co.),—The “ Flint 
Implements” from Drift not Authentic, by Nicholas 
Whitley (Truro, Netherton),—On the Ventilation 
of Public Sewers; with Special Reference to those 
at Oxford, by G. A. Rowell (Oxford, Alden),— 
Statistics of Crime and Criminals in England, by 
T. W. Saunders (‘Bath Gazette’ Office),—and 
Commander Semmes’s Log of the Alabama and 
the Sumter, abridged from the Library Edition 
(Saunders, Otley & Co.).—We have a second 
edition of “‘ What is the Use of Our Cathedrals?” 
a Letter to Lord Stanley on the True Principle of 
Cathedral Reform, by the Rev. J. Ingle (Bell & 
Daldy),—a third edition of Is every Statement in 
the Bible about Our Heavenly Father strictly True? 
a Sermon, preached on July 10, 1864, in Special 
Reference to the Two Old Testament Lessons for the 
Day, by the Rev. C. Voysey (Whitfield, Green & 
Son),—an eleventh edition of The Philosophy of 
Health; or, an Exposition of the Physiological and 
Sanitary Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 
and Happiness, by Dr. Southwood Smith (Long- 
man),—and a sixteenth edition of Short Whist, by 
Major A.; with an Essay on the Theory of the 
Modern Scientific Game, by Professor P. (Long- 
man 


Of Serials in progress, we have to announce from 
Messrs. Longman the concluding Part (KIV.) of 
the People’s Edition of Lord Macaulay's History 
of England,—Part XXII. of A Dictionary of 
Chemistry, by Henry Watts,—Part XII. of Homes 
without Hands, by the Rev. J. G. Wood ;—from 
Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, Part XVIII. of The 





Gallery of Geography, by the Rev. T. Milner ;— 
from Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Part XII. 
of their New Edition of The Holy Bible,—Part 
XIV. of their New Edition of Cassell’s Popular 
Natural History,—Part XXII. of Cassell’s Bible 
Dictionary,—Part XIX. of Cassell’s Illustrated 
Bunyan,—Part XI. of Cassell’s Illustrated Shake- 
speare,—Part X. of Cassell’s Illustrated Goldsmith, 
—Part IT. of Cassell’s Illustrated Gulliver's Travels; 
—Part II. of Cassell’s Library Edition of Don 
Quixote, by Gustave Doré,—Part I. of Cassell’s 
Illustrated Educator for the Young,—and the 
Concluding Part (XLVIII.) of Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Bagnall’s Piscatorial Rambles, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

Beke’s Jacob’s Flight, post 8vo. 12/ el. 

Bonney’s Outline Sketches in the High Alps, post 4to. 16/ el. 
Burke's Peerage, 1865, — 8vo. 38/ cl. 

Caracciola (Henrietta), —*« Neapolitan Cloister, fe. 8yo. 2/ 
Chesney’s Campaigns in Virginia, Vol. 2, post 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Christian’s Mistake, by author of ‘ John Halifax,’ post 8vo. 10/6 
De Bunsen’s Hidden Wisdom of Christ, 2 vols, Syo. 28/ cl. 
Gosse’s Land and Sea, illust. sm. er. 8vo. 5/cl. 

ngham’s Handbook of Baptism, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

allot (Mademoiselle Désirée), Memorials of, 18mo. 1/6 cl. 

Lever’s Harry Lorrequer, illust. post 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Ludlow’s Woman’s Work in the Church, sm. cr. 8yo. 5/ cl. 
ees as eon | pe a. 5/ = : 1 
erkins’s Tuscan Seulptors, their Lives, &c., 2 yols. imp. Svo. 63/ cl. 
Pursuits of Children, cr. 8vo.1/6cl. | . j 
heen’s Wines and other Fermented Liquors, fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Stirling's The Secret of Hegel, 2 vols. 8vo. 28/ cl. 

Vaughan’s Plain Words on Christian Living, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 

Ville’s High Farming without Manure, fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Weld’s Last Winter in Rome, post 8vo. 14/ cl. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
(Copy.) 
To the Members of the Anglo-Biblical Institute. 


Dear Brotner Mempers,—Permit me to direct your attention 
to the painful sare in which the upholders of the absolute 
correctness of the Authorized English Version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures are placed, by their refusal to correct any of the errors of 
that Translation; as for example. The Mosaic Record of the 
Creation is so set forth in that Translation, as to preclude the 
existence of a sufficient amount of time, to enable the Divine 
Teaching of the Great Creator’s works which Geology unfolds, 
from being in opposition to it. That Translation affords no sufti- 
cient amount of time for the formation of the Beds of Coal, or of 
those Rocks in which are found the remains of Fishes, Reptiles, 
and Fossils. 

The Upholders of the correctness of the Authorized English 
Version do not deny, that by God's Teaching in Geology an almost 
Infinite number of years are requisite for the formation of these 
Beds; but they Cursorily dismiss the subject with the declaration, 

hat every such demand for time, to whatever amount required, 
was obtained in the periods between the events recorded in the Ist 
and 2nd verses of Gen. i., as well as between the 2nd and 3rd 
verses of the same chapter; and yet a little consideration cannot 
but unfold to them, that God in Geology does not teach man to 
require an Indefinite amount of time only for the formation of 
these Beds, but also that this Indefinite amount of time be 
obtained, in circumstances in which it is possible for it to be 
employed to effect the object for which it was required. No Inde- 
finite amount of time between the 1st and 2nd verses, or between 
the 2nd and 3rd verses of Gen. i, however immeasurable to human 
intellect it might be, could have formed the smallest portion of 
either of the specified Beds; seeing that at each of those periods, 
it had not pleased the Great Creator to have given either Being 
or Life to either nen, Fishes, Reptiles, or Fossils. The 
materials to work with and upon is as essential a requirement for 
the verification of the truth of this record, as a sufficiency of time 
is to enable the materials to be commingled and made to produce 
the required results, 
this Cursory declaration is considered to demonstrate the 
Correctness of what the Authorized English Version has advanced 
on this subject cannot be questioned, seeing that one of the 
grea ern Theological writers, the Rey. Dr. Pusey, in his 
Nine Lectures on the Prophet Daniel just published with the 
design, as he himself states, of upholding Authorized Theology, 
does himself so aap oy i 
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y it. 

And thus this subject is so left, as that Man can only conclude, 
—that Geology teaches, That an Indefinite number of years were 
required for the production of certain results:—and that the 
Authorized English Version teaches, That such a space of time 
could only have been obtained, at a period when its existence 
could not have effected the result for which it was required. May 
God grant that all may remember, that it is certain, That it is 
himself who teaches in the works of Geology; and, That it is 
Man who teaches in the Authorized English Version. 

To you, my Brothers, I feel it unnecessary to do more than 
ro state, that I am fully satisfied you do not confound the 
Authorized English Version with the Glorious and Ever Truthful 

of Divine Revelation. Truthful, not only as a whole, but 
also, when rightly comprehended by man, Truthful in all its 
details; but it is not equally unnecessary for me, not merely to 
state, but with all earnestness to declare, that Man will never, 
can never, attain unto the Truth, so long as he refuses to recog- 
nize the Article to be the Deyinite Artcle. Had this been done, as 
I have elsewhere shown, in the Authorized English Version of 
Gen. i., the then Mosaic Record of the Creation, would with the 
Divine teaching in Geology, unite in one strain of praise and 
en That God is one both in His words and in His 
works. 

My Brothers, Let the Hebrew and the Greek Article be each 
acknowledged to be in its respective language The Definite Article, 
and Theologians will no longer teach, That the Deluge was uni- 
versal, and that all men and all living creatures died by it, except 
the comparatively few that were in the Ark; as God himself in 
Gen. vi. 7, in effeet declares, such not to have been the case. is 
declaration is to this effect, ‘And God said, I will blot out all 
trace of the man Adam which I did create from the face of the 
earth, whether i¢ be in man, or in beast, or in creeping things, or 
in the fowls of the heaven.” Hence does God himself here in 
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ne 
should die in whose nostrils was the breath of life; in other 
words, only those died by the Deluge, that were connected with 
particular Divine interference, whether designated, The Church 
—The Sons or People of God,—or, The People most advance 
toward civilization ; and this is in harmony with the teaching of 
Geology, but it is in direct opposition to the teaching of the 
Authorized English Version. 
I remain, Dear Brother Members, Ever truly yours, 
HERMAN HEINFETTER. 


17, Fenchurch Street, January 3, 1865. 





LONDON IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1866. 


THE Metropolitan Railway Bills for the ensuing 
session are less alarming in character than 
those of last winter; they do not now pretend to 
annihilate so many districts, to create so many 
bridges, tunnels, viaducts and new streets as before; 
but they have effective and novel features enough 
to awaken the attention of all whom they may con- 
cern. By means of Mr. Stanford’s map, Londoners 
may study the daring, ingenuity and patriotism of 
our engineers and capitalists. It is not now pro 
to plough up Westminster, nor to score the Minories 
from the map; the latter may pursue its peculiar 
trades in peace, for not more than five plans have 
marked the district for their own. Extension lines 
and “junctions” are still the favourites within 
the metropolitan area; there is upon the map in 
question a plexus of the latter, near to New Cross, 
which defies analysis. The number of proposed 
metropolitan railways for the new session is forty- 
seven; this, however, by no means indicates the 
extent of the changes suggested, many of the 
schemes having much diversity of aspect, some of 
them appearing piecemeal in various parts of Lon- 
don. The number of lines and branches proposed 
is 148, and the extent of the whole, in miles, as 
summarized on this map, is about 370—a goodly 
account of a single year’s enterprise in one field 
and in a single direction. 

The longest line of railway is sixteen miles in 
extent, being the Hornsey to Hertford Branch 
of the Great Northern system. The Barnet, Hen- 
don, Hampstead and London scheme proposes 
to form ten miles of road. The East Surrey Rail- 
way, from Carshalton, is to be ten miles long. 
The Great Western and Surrey Docks Junction 
Railroad is to be another line of the same extent; 
it starts from the Great Western Railway branch 
to Brentford, near the latter place, where it 
joins the proposed Acton and Brentford Rail- 
way so as to unite with the main line of the 
Great Western at Acton, and proceeds from Brent- 
ford, through Isleworth, across the river at Peters- 
ham, passes near Kingston, and unites at Merton 
with a series of lines sanctioned last session, by 
which it may obtain access to the docks at Dept- 
furd, and ultimately become a portion of an outer 
circle line which, by means of another proposed 
line (the Metropolitan and South London Railway), 
traverses the river in the Thames Tunnel, and, 
tunneling under the London New Docks, unites 
with the Great Eastern Railway in Bethnal Green, 
and with the existing Metropolitan (Underground) 
Railway in London Wall. The Fulham, Clapham- 
Junction and Hammersmith Railway evidently 
proposes to accomplish some of the ends of the 
scheme just named by uniting the existing Ham- 
mersmith and City Railway at, Hammersmith with 
the West London Extension line at the Battersea 
Railway Bridge, and, by a new bridge over the 
Thames to be about a mile south of the last, with 
the South-Western line (Richmond branch) near 
the Wandsworth station. 

Of lines immediately affecting the crowded parts 
of the metropolis—i. e. south of the North London 
Railway—there are comparatively few; the most 
bimportant is, in fact, a revival of a scheme which 
was rejected so long ago as 1846—the Regent’s 
Canal Railway. This revived Ime leaves, by 
tunnel, the Underground Railway a little to the 
eastward of King’s Cross, enters the Regent’s 
Canal at the north end of the City Road Basin, 
and proceeds on its course to the Limehouse Basin, 
where a new “cut” is to be formed to connect it 
with the river. We have then the East London, 
which proceeds, by a curve, from the Underground 
Railway in Liverpool Street to the Thames Tunnel, 
where it meets the Metropolitan and South London 
Railway, before named. The last aims at connect- 
ing the London and Brighton and South-Eastern 
systems at New Cross with the existing Under- 
ground Railway, and so to establish a new through 
communication. The purposes of through communi- 
cation are further sought to be served by the Black- 
wall, Greenwich and Woolwich (Sub-Thames Line) 
Railway, which proposes to leave the North London 
line at Bromley, traverses the Thames in a new 
tunnel near Black Point in Bugsby’s Marshes, 
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sends a branch to Greenwich, and unites with the 
North Kent Railway at Charlton. The Eastern 
Underground Railway offers the comforts of a 
tunnel extending from the Underground Railway 
at Aldgate along the Whitechapel Road to the 
Regent’s Canal, a mile and three-quarters to the 
eastwards. The London, Blackwall and Millwall 
Extension scheme proposes a loop-line (five miles 
in length) for the Isle of Dogs, with two approaches 
to the river. It will thus be seen that the eastern 
end of the metropolis is most favoured this year by 
the attention of engineers. 

The southern parts of London come in for the 
next share of attention. If we include Croydon 
within the area immediately affected, we have the 
West Kent Extension from Penge, fourteen miles 
and a half long; the before-named Surrey and 
Sussex Junction Railway, forty-two miles long, 
going southwards out of the map. In immediate 
connexion with the Crystal Palace, we have 
a scheme which proposes to land passengers 
on a level with the transepts; this is styled the 
Crystal Palace High Level Railroad, and runs, in 
a pear-shaped curve, from the south transept of the 
Palace, bending westwards to Beulah Spa; then, 
by a short tunnel, it turns eastwards under the 
hill, and bends itself northwards again to unite 
with the existing branch of the London and 
Brighton Railway at Anerley. Another line in 
this neighbourhood proposes to extend the Crystal 
Palace and South London Railway (sanctioned 
last year, to run nearly parallel with the Brighton 
Company’s main line near Peckham, the same 
being an extension of the progressing branch of 
the London, Chatham and Dover Railway from 
near Nunhead Cemetery to the west front of the 
Palace) from its southern extremity in front of the 





the Whitechapel Road,—a new Thames Tunnel at 
Blackwall, and the utilization of the existing 
Thames Tunnel,—a new bridge and terminus at 
Whitehall, and another bridge at Wandsworth,— 
and the extension of the inner circle system (Under- 
ground Railway) by the Regent’s Canal to Lime- 
house and the river. 

Among the miscellaneous improvements appear, 
Lord Spencer’s scheme for a public park at Wim- 
bledon; extension of the General Post-Office on the 
opposite side of St. Martin’s-le-Grand; Hamilton 
Place extension to Park Lane; Indian Office site 
and approaches—for acquirement of new land in 
Westminster ; the appropriation of London Fields 
(Hackney); the Metropolitan Sewage and Essex 
Reclamation Scheme, which has large aims, and 
proposes to intercept the Northern Outfall Sewer, 
in two places, by a gigantic main conduit, and 
carry its contents to the reclamation of the waste 
river border of Essex. It is proposed to extend the 
Victoria Docks, eastwards to Gallion’s Reach, so as 
to cut off Plaistow Level, in the same manner as 
the West India Dock cuts off the Isle of Dogs. 
St. Clement’s Danes Improvement proposes to 
remove (or at any rate modify) the north side of 
the Strand, between the churches. The Courts of 
Justice Concentration plan re-appears, and pro- 
poses to clear away all the houses that stand 
between Carey Street and the Strand, Bell Yard 
and Clement’s Lane. The South Kensington New 
Road is to go direct from opposite the end of Pont 
Street to the front of the South Kensington 
Museum. Middle Row, Holborn, is marked to 
go. A new street is proposed from the Whitechapel 
Road direct to the west end of the Commercial 
Road East. 








Palace southwards to Croydon, where it turns | 
northwards to join the Mid-Kent Railway near | 
the last-named place. Coming northwards from | 
the Palace, we find two competing lines pro- 
posing to unite the London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway with the Balham and Croydon Rail- | 
way at Tooting Common. The London, Chat- | 
ham and Dover Company proposes to double its | 
line all the way from Brixton to the New Cut, | 
and to acquire a considerable extent of land in | 
Farringdon Street, embracing the whole of the | 
east side of Farringdon Street, north of Fleet | 
Street, and westward of its own line. Besides | 
this, the Company in question requires about 
two-thirds of the block inclosed by Ludgate Hill, | 
Fleet Lane, the Old Bailey, and its own line. | 
One of the objects of this wholesale absorption | 





THE MUSEUMS OF OXFORD. 


THE erection of a new Museum for Natural 
History and Physiology, inthe University of Oxford, 
has rendered necessary a complete re-modelling 
of the old Ashmolean Museum, which, until three 
years ago, was one of the very few old-fashioned 
museums in which all sorts of objects of curiosity, 
both natural and artificial, together with books, 
manuscripts, paintings and even sculpture, were 
united together, and of which the old Museum of 
Treves is still almost the only remaining example. 
When the new Museum was planned for the recep- 
tion of the zoological portion of the Ashmolean 
Collections, the Hopeian Collections, and the 
Bucklandian and other collections of fossils and 
minerals, it was not proposed to unite with these 


is to accommodate the South-Western Railway | the physiological collection which had been com- 
panes heart of the City. Boag mapas _. — * og pwr no the pees of — 
yy Company proposes to make a new station a urch. But during the course of the erection 
Whitehall, by crossing the river parallel with the| of the Museum arrrangements were effected by 
South-Eastern Railway from the Waterloo Ter-| which not only the Lee collection of Physiology, 
minus to the front of the Admiralty. but also the entire lib f Natural Hist d 
All the hind that lies howe ‘Skinner Street on | Medicine Slenahag tothe ‘Radcliffe Trustees st 
the south, to Ray Street on the north (a distance | transferred to the new Museum, which is conse- 
of about one-third of a mile), and which is! quently already overcrowded. 
bounded by a line that may be drawn on the| The removal of the books from the old Radcliffe 
west in Farringdon Street, as far as the north | Library was taken advantage of to transform the 
end of Field Lane, thence to the south-west at the | principal floor of that fine building into a reading- 
corner of Charles Street, and, northwards, on| room for the University, in which all new works 
the west side of Kirby Street and | Saffron | (acquired by the University under the Copyright 
Hill, as far as Ray Street,—where it joins the | Act) are deposited for three years, when they are 
ea agg wae which forms the eastern pee to the galleries of the old Bodleian Library. 
undary of the space in question, is asked for | From 10 a.m. till 10 P.M. this reading-room is open 
on behalf of the proprietors of the last-named line. | not only to members of the University, but also to 
This is wholesale clearing. The same Company | the general public, with a liberality beyond that 


proposes to establish a large depdt on the south | 
side of its extension to Finsbury, which is to | 
extend from Milton Street to Barbican. Among | 
the minor schemes appears an extension of the 





existing in any other library in the kingdom. 

The ground floor of the Radcliffe Library has also 
been utilized: the stone flooring has been covered 
with wood, windows have been placed in the hither- 





Underground Railway from St. John’s Wood to| to open arches, bookcases fixed in the interior, 
Hampstead, and a line from Primrose Hill, on the | which is properly warmed; and this hitherto useless 
Underground Railway, to Barnet, by way of! space will shortly be filled with books from the 
Finchley. overflowing stores of the Bodleian, whilst the 

The most striking features of the new railway | gallery of the Radcliffe Camera, as it is now termed, 
schemes are the Crystal Palace High Level, | has, in part, been given up to the Hope collection 
with its bold curve,—the four miles duplication | of engraved portraits and topographical illustra- 
of the London, Chatham and Dover, in Wal-| tions, and the large collection of biographical, 
worth, Brixton and Lambeth, which will pro-| topographical and Fine Art works, illustrating the 
bably involve the destruction of many hundreds | engravings,.and for which a Keepership has been 


and his widow. It is to be regretted that this col- 
lection of engravings and illustrative works was not 
transferred to the Randolph Gallery, which is the 
legitimate home for the Fine Arts in Oxford, and 
to which it is understood that portion, at least, 
of the Douce collection of engravings has been 
removed. Possibly such an amalgamation may 
hereafter be effected. 

Besides the removal of the natural history por- 
tion of the Ashmolean Museum to the new Univer- 
sity Museum, the Ashmolean manuscripts and 
books have been transferred to the Bodleian 
Library. Thus the Ashmolean collections were 
reduced to half their extent, leaving only the 
archeological, historical and ethnological collec- 
tions behind. These have been removed from the 
upper to the principal floor of the building, which 
has been arranged and painted for their reception 
(the upper room being at present, but it is to be 
hoped only temporarily, given up to the University 
as an examination school), whilst some of the 
bulkier objects are placed in the basement, which 
has been re-modelled and transformed into a 
lapidarium, to which a portion of the Arundel 
marbles has been transferred from the Schools, in 
the Bodleian quadrangle. Here again it is to be 
regretted that the whole of the marbles belonging 
to the University have not been brought together, 
a portion still remaining in the Schools, whilst the 
Pomfret marbles are deposited in the cellar of the 
Randolph Gallery. The locality for the curious 
collection of paintings (which have been sadly 
neglected) attached to the Ashmolean Museum has 
not yet been determined upon. In the mean time 
the interesting collection of casts formed by the 
Architectural Society is lying, for want of a proper 
home, in a garret of the Clarendon Building, whilst 
in the gallery of the Bodleian Library, another 
small but interesting collection of archeological 
objects has been arranged for public exhibition. 
It will thus be seen that whilst the natural history 
collections are satisfactorily brought together, the 
archeological and artistic treasures of the Univer- 
sity are scattered about, waiting till the appoint- 
ment of a Professor of Archeology or Ethnology 
shall bring about an intelligible arrangement of the 
whole. 

Even in its restricted state the Ashmolean 
Museum will well sustain the fame of its founder. 
The British and Anglo-Saxon antiquities here 
preserved are of the highest interest. Not to speak 
of the famed Alfred jewel, the fine gold ring of 
Ehila, found at Bosington, Hants(Ackerman, Arch. 
Index, pl. xix. fig. 7), has within the last few years 
been added to the museum, which contains not 
only the collections of Douglas (figured in the 
Nenia), but also a very extensive series from 
Stadhampton, and during the past week Mr. 
Wylie’s fine collection from Fairford, many of the 
most interesting specimens of which are figured in 
his work, ‘ Fairford Graves,’ has, by the liberality 
of that gentleman, been presented to the Museum, 
which may now be regarded as possessing one of 
the largest series of Anglo-Saxon remains in the 
kingdom. Mr. Wylie’s collection is rich in circular 
fibule both flat and saucer-shaped, as well as having 
two of large size and somewhat cruciform in shape ; 
but the gems are a bottle of tinted glass, the lower 
part of which is ornamented with semi-detached 
pear-shaped lobes, which Mr. Apsley Pellatt at first 
regarded as Venetian, so beautiful is its manufac- 
ture, and a small circular drinking cup formed of 
oaken staves bound together with brass bands. 

A commencement has also been made of a 
separate ‘‘ Oxford” collection, which promises to 
become very valuable as a local series. 

Of Egyptian relics the Ashmolean Museum pos- 
sesses but three or four specimens, but among these 
is one of the highest interest, especially since the 
discovery of the new tablet by Herr Dumichen, 
being the tablet of Shera, grandson of Senta, one 
of the kings recorded by Manetho, which must 
be considered as the oldest’monument in the world, 
being many generations earlier than the era of the 
builders of the great Pyramid. 

A Classical Museum is still, however, a great 
desideratum in such a university as Oxford, which 





of houses,—the clearances in the neighbourhood of | established, for the due support of which funds 
Farringdon Street and Saffron Hill,—the tunnel for| have been given to the University by Mr. Hope | 


does not, we believe, possess a single Etruscan 
vase, instructive as such objects are in the highest 
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degree, with reference to the especial studies of the 
place. 





Florence, Jan. 2, 1865. 

In the days of her old republican glory Florence 
was but a little gem of a city, as all the world 
knows. Every guide-book can give us the measure 
of the first circle of her walls—the first, that is, if 
we put aside some very doubtful traces said to 
mark the circuit of a yet smaller and far more 
ancient Roman town. That first circle, skirting 
close around the present Duomo on the eastern 
side, was bounded by Via de’ Legnajuoli and the 
line of Piazza Santa Trinit& on the west ; followed 
the direction of Via de’ Cerretani on the north, 
without reaching nearly so far as Santa Maria 
Novella ; and on the south, taking in the Piazza 
della Signoria, left a considerable margin of fields 
and gardens between itself and the present Lung’ 
Arno. 

A picturesque little city, no doubt, was Fiorenza 
even then, about the year 1079; warlike and 
compact, with tall rude towers, dark clustered 
houses, and narrow winding streets, well fitted for 
the part she had to play in extending her dominion 
and upholding her dignity among her haughty 
neighbours. In course of time an extension of her 
girdle was needed. The Lung’ Arno was built 
from the Ponte alla Carraja almost to Ponte alle 
Grazie, and a small portion of the southern river- 
bank was taken in, including a slice of the future 
Piazza Pitti. But even the second circle did not 
embrace the sites of Santa Croce or Santa Maria 
Novella ; and it was only the third circle which 
gave Florence the dimensions she now has, and 
begirt her with the venerable battlemented walls 
which we are now assured are very mischievous 
incumbrances, and must beallowed, poor picturesque 
old friends! to see but few winters more. 

Now, indeed, Florence must once again widen 
her girdle, and prepare to take in many thousands 
of permanent new-comers as soon as she shall 
assume her dignity as Capital of Italy. Accordingly, 
the municipal council has begun to deliberate as 
to the needful changes and improvements in the 
city with such fidgetty zeal as probably never 
entered into their worships’ somewhat jog-trot 
proceedings before. The circle of the walls, that 
is, the line of octroi, is to stretch as far as San 
Domenico di Fiesole on the north, and Poggio 
Imperiale on the south of the town. A splendid 
boulevard, with publie gardens, is to run along 
part of the present line of walls, Several streets 
are to be widened and beautified, especially Via 
de’ Martelli, leading from the Via Larga to the 
Piazza del Duomo, and the Sdrucciolo de’ Pitti, a 
narrow lane running from Via Maggio to the 
Piazza Pitti. 

Three new markets are to be built in the centre 
of the town; a most desirable improvement this, 
for the want of cleanliness and convenience in the 
Florence markets has long been one of her crying 
sins. 

Then the long-discussed project of widening 
Porta Rossa, and making it the line of a splendid 
street from one end of the city to the other, is 
again on the tapis. Alas! for the fine old palaces 
that must go down before it can be realized. One 
can hardly help wishing that the municipal worthies 
would content themselves with working their will 
upon the new projected streets and squares, and 
make them as broad, as dusty, and windy, and 
characterless as if they rose on the banks of the 
Neva instead of those of the Arno, so that they 
only left the dear, old, storied centro in the noble 
likeness of its ancient presence, modified, of course, 
as it is by the needs of modern life. 

After much discussion and hesitation, it has 
been decided that the grand “ Hall of the Five 
Hundred,” in the Palazzo Vecchio, is to serve, 
provisionally, as House of Commons for the Italian 
Parliament, when it shall meet in 1865. It is most 
certainly the place in all Florence best marked out 
by great associations of past days for such a pur- 
pose; but it is, in truth, very ill fitted to the 
requirements of the case, and has only been fixed 
on as a temporary expedient to avoid, for the pre- 
sent, the great expense of adapting the Convent of 





San Firenze to the purpose,—a building which will 
eventually make a most worthy and admirable site 
for the Italian Chambers. Much must be done in 
the way of lighting and warming the immense area 
of the Sala dei Cinque Cento sufficiently before 
it can be ready for use, and it is to be hoped that 
here, too, the architects employed will deal gently 
and reverently with the shortcomings of this splen- 
did chamber, ill-lighted and lop-sided though it be. 

The Upper House is to occupy another noble 
and far more commodious hall in the Palazzo 
Vecchio; that named ‘‘ of the two hundred.” The 
same vast palace will also hold the Foreign Office, 
which will take up the suites of rooms looking to 
the east, and yet leave space for a host of Com- 
mittee-rooms and other needful appendages. Truly 
those old Florentine burghers provided with no 
stinting hand for the grandiose proportions of the 
Palace of the State, although an extra mantle, or 
at most a brass chafing-dish full of live embers, 
stood the stalwart Signoria who sate in those great 
rooms, in stead of caloriféres and hot-water pipes. 

The Archiepiscopal Seminary is to serve as 
the War Office. The Board of Public Instruction 
will occupy part of the Palazzo Riccardi, leaving un- 
touched the apartments taken up by the Academy 
of La Crusca, the Riccardian Library, and the 
Department of the Assessed Taxes. The Board of 
Finance will be placed in the Casino Mediceo, ahand- 
some building which stands, inclosed in its garden, 
half-way down Via Cavour. Little did Francesco 
de’ Medici, of evil memory, dream of the destina- 
tion of this his favourite petite maison, when hurry- 
ing thither to his stolen interviews with the crafty 
Venetian sorceress, Bianca, who, flying from 
Venice with her ill-starred first husband, came to 
lodge with him on the Piazza San Marco, at the 
corner of which the Casino stands, and ensnared 
the sinister eyes of the Medicean tyrant by her 
crisp fair hair and cat-like, sensuous beauty. The 
Admiralty will be in the Convent of the Missionary 
di San Jacopo,—minus the friars, no doubt. 

The Institute of the Santissima Annunziata will 
serve as the Board of Public Works, and the 
monks of Santa Croce and Santo Spirito will have 
to give placé-to the Administration of the National 
Debt and the Ordnance Office. 

These are some of the principal changes in con- 
templation, and their accomplishment before next 
May is a sine qud non. The great undertaking, 
so long in dispute, of bringing a large supply of 
better drinking-water to Florence, we can hardly 
hope to see carried out by that time. 

Of course, the scent of changes such as these 
brings together speculators from all quarters, and 
the town is full of stranger faces, to which one hears 
names attributed which have a chink of many 
millions in their sound. Moreover, we hear to-day 


that, seeing that a flood of guests will inevitably: 


come down upon us in May, and that houses, how- 
ever well built, require no inconsiderable time— 
especially in the opinion of the Italians—to become 
dry and habitable, the municipality has entered 
into negotiations with a company, which offers to 
construct a number of chdlets of wood and iron, 
according to English (!) fashion, to contain in all 
no less than 2,000 rooms, and to be built before 
the 1st of May, 1865, on some site without the 
present walls. These “ English chdlets” are to be 
in the highest degree “pleasant, convenient and 
salubrious”; and the Florentine public will be 
edified ere long, it is to be hoped, with a glimpse 
of their rather composite architecture. 

A change is also officially announced to-day in 
the arrangements for the chambers which I have 
quoted above. According to this last decision, 
the Senate is to occupy the great room in the 
Uffizj, called the Medicean Theatre, which all 
who have visited the Florentine archives must 
remember to have passed through on their way out. 
This occupation, however, is of course, like that of 
the Sala dei Cinque Cento, only provisional, until 
the Convent of San Firenze can be prepared for 
its high office. The fine Palazzo Nonfinito is to 
be also appropriated to the Council of State; part 
of the Crocetta Palace to the Court of Accounts; 
and the Home Office is to occupy the Hospital 
and Barrack of Santa Caterina. 

It will be seen from the above statements that 





there will be plenty of employment for the five- 
and-twenty millions of francs said to be destined 
by the Municipio for the improvement of the city, 
besides a share of those other millions—too few by 
half—voted by the Parliament for the transfer 
of the capital. When the work shall have begun 
in earnest, “Florence of the Lotos-Eaters’’ will, 
indeed, assume a, stirring aspect, unknown to her 
for centuries, if ever known before. At present, 
there is much and vehement talking, much running 
to and fro, many arrivals and departures of specu- 
lators from Milan and Turin; but when time shall 
have begun to press a little more, let us hope that 
the municipal activity will be goaded into such a 
headlong chase as hurries along the dramatis per- 
sone of the sensation nursery rhyme of the old 
woman and her pig in its last breathless tableau, 
where “‘The dog begins to worry the cat, and the 
cat begins to catch the rat, and the rat begins,” 
&c., treading on one another's tails to the grand 
conclusion, till not only shall our worthy Town 
Council “all get home in time,” but have every- 
thing in readiness for the Dante Anniversary, 
which is to take place here in the all-important 
month of May. Tu. T. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Sir Henry James reports that Capt. Wilson and 
the party of English engineers who are now making 
a survey of Jerusalem, have discovered an arch of 
the Temple causeway mentioned by Josephus. This 
arch is said to be about fifty feet in span; to cor- 
respond, in style of masonry, to the Haram wall 
in its best parts; and to be in a very good state of 
preservation. We infer that the work is Herodian. 
Now, this discovery is of very high value ; not 
only as indicating the exact position of the Tyro- 
pxon bridge, but as proving, by an example, that 
the foundations of Zion were not destroyed after 
the great siege. This fact made pretty certain 
by the new recovery, a vast field is thrown open 
to the explorer. If one of the arches of that mighty 
roadway could be covered with dust and waste, so 
as to lie hidden in the soil for eighteen hundred 
years, why not all the lower chambers of the 
palaces and houses which adjoined the royal 
bridge? The first wall ran along that slope of 
Zion. Near the newly-recovered arch stood the 
palace of Agrippa; not far from it were the man- 
sions of Ananias, Annas and Caiaphas. A little 
controversy with the spade in that quarter will be 
better than a thousand debates in books and lec- 
tures. Old Jerusalem lies buried in the wreck; and 
those who want it must dig it up. Meantime, Mr. 
Grove suggests that the Assyrian Excavation 
Fund—of which there is a balance in Mr. Murray’s 
hands—should be devoted to the prosecution of 
labour in this new field. With a good plan and 
a catholic purpose, it would not be difficult to 
raise a sufficient sum to carry out such works. 

We are requested to say that the Pall Mall 
Gazette (the new Evening Journal to which we 
referred in our last number) is not intended to 
support the Conservative party. 

Prof. Leone Levi will commence, on Wednesday 
next, January 11th, a course of lectures ‘On 
International Maritime Law.’ These discourses 
will be given under the sanction of the Council of 
Legal Education, in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn. Sir 
Roundell Palmer will preside at the introductory 
lecture. 

The arrangements made for Friday evening lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution of Great Britain 
include the following :—Jan. 20, Prof. Tyndall, 
‘On Combustion by Invisible Rays,—Jan. 27, 
Cardinal Wiseman, ‘On Shakspeare,’—Feb. 3, 
Prof. Odling, ‘On Aluminium, Ethide and Me- 
thide”—Feb. 10, W. G. Palgrave, Esq., ‘On 
Arabia,’—Feb. 17, W. Huggins, Esq., ‘On the 
Physical and Chemical Constitution of the Fixed 
Stars and Nebule,’—Feb. 24, J. Evans, Esq., ‘On 
the Forgery of Antiquities, —March 3, J. Fer- 
gusson, Esq., ‘On the Temple and Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem,’—March 10, Prof. Ramsay, ‘On the 
Eozoén (or earliest known Fossil) and the Lau- 
rentian Rocks of Canada,’— March 17, Balfour 
Stewart, Esq., ‘On the latest Discoveries concern- 
ing the Sun’s Surface,’—March 24, Prof. West- 
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macott, ‘On How Works of Art should be looked 


120 days. It has also been ascertained beyond 


at,—March 31, J. Glaisher, Esq., ‘On Aérial | doubt that a smolt of a year old going down to 


Researches.’ 

A Correspondent draws our attention to the fact 
that some persons who have subscribed to the 
*¢ New Declaration” have done so under a miscon- 


eeption of its intention. He cites, as an example, | 
*¢ Dr. Bowerbank, F.R.S.,” whose name also ap- | 

as subscribing to the Bishop of Natal | 
es Fund ! 


Capt. Gronow, in a most civil little note, says he 
refers the form given in his volume to the story of 
adame Récamier and Madame de Staél. Of course 
the point is more evident when in answer to the 
gentleman’s remark that he stood between wit and 
beauty, she answers saucily, “‘ without possessing 
either”; but Capt. Gronow insists that De Staél 
meant to ridicule Récamier’s pretension to be thought 
clever and witty. It may be so; but the rejoinder 
is not very brilliant.—The Rev. R. A. Scott, of 
Cranwell, sends us another version of the lines on 
Tom Onslow :— 


Say, what can Tommy Onslow do? 

Can drive a curricle and two. 

Can Tommy Onslow do no more? 

Yes,—drive a curricle and four. 
This is the version current, we are told, among 
Onslow’s relations in the neighbourhood of Guild- 
ford. 

The meetings of the Zoological Society are 
called for half-past eight, instead of nine o’clock, in 
future. 

To the ana, already large, on playing cards, 
some readers may like to add the following para- 
graph of gossip :— 

‘Turnham Green, Jan. 4, 1865. 
** And cards and prayer-books are the toys of age.—Porpr. 
Having looked over the Index to the ‘ Anecdotes 
of Playing Cards,’ and seeing no reference to the 
inclosed facts, I think they may in some degree 
illustrate the question of the origin and antiquity 
of playing cards. The year is divided into 4 
seasons or quarters, the pack of cards into 4 
suits; each quarter 13 weeks, each suit into 13 
cards; each year 13 lunar months, or 52 weeks, 


each pack into 52 cards; each quarter 91 days, | 


xX 4 = 364, and each suit counts 91, taking the 
knave for 11, the queen for 12, and the king for 
13. Benjamin Franklin was a thorough practical 
philosopher, and appears to have thought some 
apology necessary fgr his love of playing cards, 
and as he is certaifify great authority, perhaps the 
inclosed letter from him may not be irrelevant on 
the present occasion :—‘ I have, indeed, sometimes 
@ little compunction in reflecting upon the time 
which I spend in playing at cards, but another 
reflection comes to relieve me, whispering, ‘‘ You 
know that the soul is immortal ; why, then, should 
you be such a niggard of a little time, seeing that 
you have a whole eternity before you?” So being 
easily convinced, and, like other reasonable beings, 
satisfied with a little argument, when it is in 
favour of doing what I like, I shuffle the cards 
again and begin another game. 
“*E. A. BRANDE.” 

Messrs. Asher & Co. have sent us a tiny speci- 
men of a classic, the Odes of Anacreon (Greek 
text, French translation), with fifty-four illustra- 
tions by M. Girodet. The printing is by the 
Messrs. Firmin Didot Freres, and is a perfect 
specimen of typographical and illustrated art. 
One such volume we have always on our table : it 
is from the same publishing house; and contains 
the Odes of Horace. 

We hear that the Misses Bertolacci are preparing 
@ series of sun copies of Turner’s ‘ Rivers of Eng- 
land,’ as a companion work to the ‘England and 
Wales.’ 

A recent report of the progress of salmon- 
breeding in the Tay states that the late spawning 
season is the best that has been known in the 
Stormontfield ponds since their establishment ten 
years ago. Up to the 22nd of December last, 
upwards of 300,000 salmon eggs had been deposited 
in the breeding-boxes, and the ponds were swarmin g 
with young salmon hatched in March and April 
last. The average length of time required at 
Stormontfield for salmon eggs to ripen into fish is } 


| the sea may return in a few months as a grilse of 

four pounds’ weight, while its brother and sister 
fish which have not visited the sea remain tiny 
| pairs of about half-an-ounce weight. The various 
stages of development at Stormontfield appear to 
take plaee at the following dates. An egg deposited 
in the ponds about Christmas comes to life in 
April, remains a parr until about April the follow- 
ing year, when, being seized with its migratory 
instinct, it departs for the sea. If recaptured in 
July it has become a grilse, weighing about four 
pounds, and if again set free and recaptured at a 
later period it will be a salmon weighing ten or 
twelve pounds. Upwards of a million of pond-bred 
fish have now been set at liberty in the Tay, and 
the result has been a satisfactory rise in the salmon 
rentul of that fine river. The most curious 
speciality in connexion with the piscicultural 
operations at Stormontfield is the circumstance 
that only one-half of a brood of young salmon go 
| down to the sea at the expiration of about a year 
from their birth, the others remain in the ponds a 
year longer, and do not become smolts until they 
are turned two years old. The operations at 
Stormontfield have been so successful that it is 
intended to increase the number of breeding-boxes. 


Messrs. Bacon & Co. have sent us a copy of 
‘Colton’s Atlas of America’: a work illustrative 
of the political and physical condition of that vast 
continent, This book has a showiness of style to 
which our eyes are not accustomed; but it seems 
to be fairly executed as to local details. The letter- 
press is by Dr. Fisher. As every man is now a 
reader of American news and a student of Ame- 
rican maps, this atlas will be found useful by many 
persons. 

The several Continental States are making 
exertions to be well represented at the Dublin 
International Exhibition, in the Fine-Art Depart- 
ment. Forty or fifty of the best artists of Diissel- 
dorf have promised to send pictures, and a large 
number of the Scandinavian painters, headed by 
M. Adolph Tidemand, contribute pictures. Munich 
will furnish cartoons of the most celebrated artists, 
and her leading painters, including Kaulbach, 
Schwind, Piloty and Schrandolph, will send works 
of Art. At Vienna, the Council of the Art Union 
will, it is understood, aid in procuring pictures and 
other objects of Art from Austria. 

Mr. Stuart has given the name of “‘ Alexandra 
Land ” to the tract of country which he has opened 
up in South Australia. 

A further meeting has been held with a view to 
the establishment of a university in Wales. It was 
stated that the Government, which aids English 
schools and Scotch and Irish universities, had done 
nothing for the people of the twelve counties. 
Resolutions in furtherance of the object of the 
meeting were unanimously carried. If it is neces- 
sary to demonstrate to non-resident Welshmen, 
from whom much aid should come, that there 
is great want of educational appliances in Wales, 
nothing is easier than to point to the woeful state 
of many of their native places of worship. 
Travellers in the backwoods of the Principality tell 
strange tales about the condition of the churches. 
We have seen things that would make an English- 
man sick. So much for out-of-the-way places. At 
Llaniestyn, Anglesey, however, which is within 
cannon-shot of the Bishop of Bangor’s own palace, 
within sight of Llandudno, three miles from a 
county town, and not more than five from the 
greatest port of North Wales, the sea-birds befoul 
the communion-table, the pulpit, the seats, and 
the floor; there are four large holes in the roof; 
the largest window is blown in, to the last frag- 
ment of lead, and the east window promises 
to follow; green mould creeps up the twelfth- 
century font, and has stained the walls as high 
as a man’s shoulder. A fine fourteenth-century 
memorial slab of St. Jestyn, the tutelar, formed of 
grit, has been found handy to sharpen knives upon, 
and so good a piece of stuff for the purpose that, 
in one place, it is “scallopped” out three inches 
deep. The rest of its surface is of a bronze-green 
velvet hue, so perfect is the coat of mildew long 





and shameful neglect has endured; the floor is 
broken up. We routed a hen out of the pulpit, 
The sole useful things in the place were, apparently, 
the black biers and the wooden frames by which 
the sexton shaped out the graves. In the church- 
yard, the slabs and altar-tombs were rolling and 
pitching to all points of the compass, like ships 
in a cross sea. We were told that service is “not 
much attended, because of the draughts and the 
filth.” What has become of the poor-box and 
the altar-cloth, the reader, a Welshman we hope, 
may guess. In the unlocked church-paper chest, 
amongst mildewed and rat-eaten documents, was 
a miserable red cotton-velvet rag, dishonourably 
supposed to be the latter. We knocked away a 
little mountain of filth from the orifice of the 
former, and, doing so, thought of Hogarth’s cob- 
webs in Marylebone Church, and wondered if there 
were a bishop, an incumbent, and a lay impro- 
priator in the neighbourhood of Llaniestyn. The 
church Bible was in rags, open, and prone in the 
dirt of the floor. Outside, we found seated astride 
of a tomb a tall pedlar, whose opinions with regard 
to the state of things about us were, as he seemed 
to think, a little in the extreme of condemnation; 
at any rate, he prefaced some startling stories 
concerning Welsh churches with apologies for 
his feelings on the subject. By all means a few 
schoolmasters in Wales. 


By command of the French Emperor, the heart 
of Voltaire, inclosed in a gilt metal case, has been 
deposited in the Imperial Library in Paris. The 
case bears the inscription “The Heart of Voltaire, 
who died in Paris, the 30th of May, 1778.” Those 
who may be curious to see the shrine of this relic 
of the Philosopher of Ferney, will find it in the 
Department of the Medals in the above institution. 

The Prussian Government have officially an- 
nounced that an International Exhibition will be 
held at Stettin during the ensuing summer. Objects 
for exhibition will be received up to the 1st of May, 
and exhibition space will be charged at the rate of 
23 silber groschen per Prussian square foot, equi- 
valent to 2°83d. per English square foot. 





WINTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall._The TWELFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES, by Living 
British Artists, IS NOW OPEN, from 9°30 a.m. to 5 p.w.—Admis- 
sion, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
This Collection contains examples of Rosa 

i R.A.— Phillip, R.A. 
Ward, R.A.— 


Gallery, 24, Cornhill. 
Bonheur—T. Faed, R.A.—Clarkson Stanfield, F 
—Roberts, R.A. — Goodall, R.A.— Cooke, R.A. 
Maclise, R.A.—Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.— 
Cooper, A.R.A.— Leighton, A.R.A.—Calderon, A.R.A.—Sant, 
A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth — Gale — Duftield—Miss 
Mutrie — Baxter — Gér6me—Willems — Frére — Duverger, &¢.— 
Admission on presentation of address card. 











SCIENCE 
+ 

DISCOVERY IN IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr. Samuel Ferguson, known to our readers by 
his admirable Irish poetry, has been making curious 
additions to our knowledge of Irish antiquities. At 
a recent meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, Mr. 
Ferguson communicated an account of Ogham 
Inscriptions in the Cave at Rathcroghan, County 
of Roscommon. On examining this cave, on the 
30th of September, 1864, the writer discovered 
inscriptions in the Ogham character, on two of the 
roofing stones of its upper chambers or galleries. 
Part of the inscription on each stone was built into 
the structure, so that the stones before being placed 
must have been already sculptured. The cave has 
always, within literary memory, been regarded as 
of the epoch of Meave. the celebrated Queen of 
Connaught, who lived about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Her name is, in its simplest form, 
spelt Medbh, equivalent to Medf. Some one inti- 
mately connected with her family was called 
Fraech. The earliest notices of the cave appear to 
treat it as a treasury house of Meave and her hus- 
band Ailill. Such also was the tradition of the 
country in 1838, when O’Donovan made his com- 
munications to the Ordnance Office. It consists 
of a natural fissure in the limestone rock, which 
appears to have been artificially widened, so as to 
give an average breadth of five feet throughout a 
distance of about forty yards. This cavern, the 
floor of which is from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
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under the surface, is connected with the upper 
chambers, in which the inscriptions exist, by a 

e excavated in the rock, and roofed over, as 
are the external chambers, by long stones, artifi- 
cially placed, and bonded into the dry stone walls 
forming the sides of the passages or chambers near 
the surface. It ison the lintel stone of the southern 
crypt, where it abuts on a kind of transept, that the 
principal inscription exists. This stone presents the 
appearance of having been rubbed down, so as to 
form two ribbed projections, separated by shallow 
grooved indentations, resembling the analogous 
work on one of the stones of New Grange, which 
has been figured in Wilde’s ‘ Beauties of the Boyne 
and Blackwater’ (p. 194). These indentations 
appear to indicate that this is the upper end of the 
stone, and raise a probable conjecture that it ori- 
ginally stood upright. Seven, or possibly eight, 
Ogham characters exist on the external edge and 
face, and ten on the internal edge and face of this 
lintel. The Ogham was a species of cipher, in 
which straight strokes engraved on monumental 
stones, by their number and relation to a particu- 
lar line, called the stem-line (generally formed by 
the edge of the stone), represented the letters of 
an alphabet. A great number of examples of 
Oghams may be seen in the tract on this subject 
in the ‘ Book of Ballymote.’ With this key, avail- 
able for the last five hundred years, we may be 
surprised to find the Ogham character still in- 
volved in so much mystery. This may be, in some 
measure, accounted for by the discredit brought 
on the subject by a paper in the Transactions, at 
an early period in the history of the Academy, in 
which a supposed passage from one of the Ossianic 
poems was adduced in elucidation of an Ogham 
inscription existing on Callan Mountain, in the 
county of Clare (Zransactions R. I. A., vol. i. 
Antiq., p. 3). The passage appears to have found 
its way into the text. from a modern source; 
and the charge of falsification extended, with 
questionable justice, as it seems to the writer, to 
the inscription itself. Added to this disaster at the 
outset of the inquiry, were the really great obsta- 
cles arising from the singularity of the names, and 
from the absence of any clue to the sequences in 
which the writing ran, whether from top to bottom, 
from left to right, or vice versdé. It was not till the 
President of the Academy undertook the investi- 
gation of the character on the scientific principles 
applicable to cipher-writing in general, that the 
subject again attracted a philosophic interest. His 
results, arising on independent analysis and com- 
parison, are understood—for as yet the complete 
paper has not been published—to have come out 
in substantial accordance with the old key. In 
the course of these investigations the President 
early identified the group, reading Maqui, as the 
genitive form of Mac, a son—a conclusion which 
was destined to receive corroboration of the most 
convincing kind from a source not then known to 
be in existence. The writer here refers to those 
monumental stones of Wales, which bear inscrip- 
tions in Roman characters with accompanying 
Oghams. These Oghams, rendered according to 
the key so furnished, have been found to resolve 
themselves into an echo of the correlative Roman 
writing. One of these inscribed Welsh pillars com- 
memorates in Latin words and Roman characters a 
person called Sagran, son of Cunotam, in the form 
(Lapis) Sagrani Fili Cunotami. An Ogham on the 
edge of the same stone reads Sagramnt Magi Cuno- 
tami. Here we have Maqui as the equivalent of 
the Latin Fi/ii; and must acknowledge the con- 
clusion to be very cogent that in monuments of a 
cognate kind, wherever we find the combination 
of Ogham characters which sounds ‘“‘ Magi,” we 
may expect before it, the name of the person com- 
memorated, and, after it, the patronymic of that 
person. The presence of this well-known combina- 
tion of strokes and notches, reading MaQqlI, at the 
western end of the legend on the inner edge of 
the Rathcroghan stone, taken in connexion with 
the other indications of that being the lower end 
of the stone, and with the generally observed rule 
that these inscriptions read from bottom to top, 
and from left to right, leaves no reasonable doubt 
that the remainder of that line contains the patro- 
nymic, and the line on the opposite side the name, 





of the person commemorated. Reverting to the 
opposite side, and reading it from bottom to top, 
and from left to right, and according to the ordi- 
nary key, it presents a combination of characters, 
which may be read FRAICCI. The uncertainty arises 
from the fracture of the stone. In that case, the 
reading would be omR-ccI. The name, whatever 
it be, seems to be in the genitive form, and to 
imply some such expression as ‘‘the stone of” 
before it. Leaving this portion of the inscription, 
and coming to the patronymic, it is certainly star- 
tling to find it read, as it does in this collocation 
and sequence, without doubt or difficulty, MEDFFI, 
—that is, collating the several parts of the legend, 
“(The stone of) [Fraic?] son of Medf.” This 
legend, taken in connexion with the place and its 
traditions, seems to afford a confirmation of the 
testimony of the old books to the use of alphabetic 
writing in Ireland at a period before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. On the seemingly Latinized 
form of the inflections, and the feminine genitive 
in i, the writer desires to submit the matter to 
more competent philologists ; and with regard to 
the probable age of the cave, and the appearance 
it presents of having had two entrances, refers to 
Keating’s tract on ‘ Early Irish Modes of Sepul- 
ture,’ and in particular to the old poem there 
cited :— 
A grave of one door for a man of science ; 
A grave of two doors for a woman. 





SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.— Dec. 21.—W. J. Hamilton, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—H. B. Brady, Esq., R. 
Brown, Esq., Major W. H. Goodenough, J. Jones, 
Esq. and J. R. Yorke, Esq., were elected Fellows. 
—M. Jules Desnoyers, of the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, was elected a Foreign Member.—The fol- 
lowing communications were read :—‘ On the Coal- 
Measures of New South Wales, with Spirifers, 
Glossopteris and Lepidodendron,’ by Mr. W. Keene, 
—‘On the Drift of the East of England and its 
Divisions,’ by Mr. S. V. Wood, jun. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Jan. 2.—F. P. Pascoe, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—E. Saunders, Esq. and 
M. Hartogh Heys van de Lier were elected Mem- 
bers, and Mr. J. A. Brewer was elected an Annual 
Subscriber.—Mr. Bond exhibited Zphestia ficella, 
bred from cork, — Depressaria olerella, a species 
recently added to the British list of moths, and 
some remarkable varieties of Hepialus Humuli, 
from the Shetlands.—Mr. A. R. Wallace exhibited 
upwards of seventy species of Longicorn beetles, 
most of them new to science, collected by Mr. 
Lamb at Penang.—The Rev. H. Clark exhibited 
numerous Lepidoptera, Hymenoptera and Ortho- 
ptera, collected by the Rey. O. Pickard-Cambridge 
in Egypt.—The Secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Roland Trimen, in which the writer pointed out 
that the Charaxes Argynnides of Westwood was 
identical with the previously-described Nymphalis 
Jahlusa of Trimen.—Mr. Dunning mentioned the 
capture, near Huddersfield, by the Rev. J. Collins, 
of a large number of Dasypolia Templi.—Mr. F. 
Smith communicated a paper entitled ‘ Wasps and 
their Parasites in 1864,’ by Mr. S. Stone. 


ErxHno.ocicat.—Dec. 27.—J. Lubbock, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—‘On Flint Implements 
from Little Salisbury Hill, near Bath.’ These im- 
plements, consisting chiefly of small arrow-heads 
and flint-cores, from which such articles had been 
flaked, were found on an oolitic hill, to the natural 
soil of which flint was a foreign material. In 
Gough’s edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ the earth- 
works on this hill were esteemed of Saxon origin 
during the sixth century, but Mr. Evans con- 
siders that an earlier date may be assigned to the 
first occupation of Salisbury Hill, and that the 
stone relics found there are of pre-oman date.— 
‘On the Hairy Men of Yesso, by Mr. W. Martin 
Wood.’ 





Institute or AcTuartEs.—Dec. 27.—W. B. 
Hodge, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. P. Gray, an 
Honorary Member, read a paper ‘On a Table 
for the Formation of Logarithms and Anti-loga- 
rithms.’ 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mor. Geographical, 8}.—‘ Visit to Sources of Ti and En- 
phrates,’ Mr. taylors * Lake Nor Teal san a, Abramof. 
— Architects, 8. 

Tvrs. Actuaries, 4}.—Council. 

— Syro-Egyptian, 74.—‘Monumental Lists of Egyptian 

BF pa, 

_— hnological, 8.—‘* Natura story 0: e Iranians,’ M. 
Khanikof ; ‘Artificial Eyes of Peruvian Mummies,’ Sir 
Woodbine Parish; ‘Scythians,’ Duc de Roussillon; 
* Civilization in North Celebes,’ Mr. Wallace. 

Engineers, 8.—* River Tees,’ Mr. Taylor. 

Zoological, 81.—*Anatomy and Habits of the Water-Ouzel,? 
Dr. Crisp; ‘Fishes of Cochin,’ Dr. Day; ‘Myology of 

" Cercopithecus sabeus,’ Mr. St. G. Mivart. 

Wen. 7 8.—‘ Vinegar Plant,’ Mr. Slack. 

- raphie, 8. 

— Geological, 8.—‘ Lias Out-liers, Knowle, &.,’ Rev. P. B. 
Brodie; ‘ Last Geological Changes in Scotland,’ Mr. 

Jamieson ; * Excavation of Valleys by Ice,’ Dr. Haast. 

1 1A tion, 81.— Roof of Winchester Col- 
lege, illustrative of its Founder and Benefactors,’ Mr. 





aigent. 
Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 8.—‘Architecture,’ Prof. Smi 
Royal, *No Research 7s, 


_ ye 83.—*D 


and Oxalate of Methyl,’ Dr. Frankland and Mr. Du pa; 
‘Atmospheric Electricity, King’s College, Windsor, 
Nova Scotia,’ Prof. Everett. 

Fai. Astronomical, 8. 








FINE ARTS 
Heraldry, Historical and Popular. By C. 

Boutell, M.A. (Bentley.) 

AxovtT sixteen months ago (August 8, 1863) 
was reviewed the first edition of Mr. Boutell’s 
book, entitled as above ; that now before us is 
the third and a much enlarged and improved 
version of the same work. According to the 
title-pages, there are nearly three hundred more 
engravings in the later than in the first edition ; 
there are unquestionably about one hundred 
and thirty new pages in the new issue, or nearly 
a third more matter. Mere increase of matter 
would have been, in a book of this class, rather 
a detriment than an improvement ; the single 
volume of the first edition was rather too big 
for a manual, that of the second is uncomfort- 
ably thick, and might well have been divided. 
Of real importance, however, is the extra- 
ordinary improvement in the text of the new 
edition ; in almost every section we observe 
the careful hand of the reviser, and see every- 
where the value of the additions. One of the 
most useful parts of Mr. Boutell’s text was that 
styled “ Miscellaneous Names and Titles,” a sort 
of glossary of terms used in heraldry: this has 
been thoroughly revised and much enlarged ; 
we may compare the new ction with the old 
one in the article “Stall-plate,” to show what 
has been done there. 

Never did a man more, forcibly demonstrate 
at once the need for a book he proposed to 
write—in respect of the ignorance of persons 
who ought to have been interested in its subject 
—and his own fallibility, than did Mr. Boutell, 
by his first edition of this work. For example, 
he gave a chromo-lithographed copy of the mag- 
nificent shield of William de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, on that prince’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey ; the drawing was probably costly, and 
certainly looked very pretty with its barry, 
argent and azure, an orle of martlets, gules, 
According to custom, the bars were diapered 
with gold, but here occurred an error of the 
most extraordinary kind, which we pointed out 
at the time, and which has since been reme- 
died ; the law that you shall not put metal 
upon metal is stringent in heraldry, yet 
Mr. Boutell’s draughtsman actually imposed 
the diaper or upon the bars argent, as well 
as upon those azure. The ancient artist, 
more on his guard than the modern one, had 
used the diaper throughout the field of the 
shield in question, but merely engraved its 
pattern upon the silver bars, producing it in 
gold upon the azure ones only. 

Mr. Boutell’s plan of arranging the matter of 
his book is a very good one, and, assuming the 
general correctness of his text, it cannot fail to 
be useful to most readers. These persons may 
learn the meaning of any heraldic term, and a 
great deal of its history in the readiest manner ; 
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the reader who takes up the book for amuse- 
ment, or to obtain superficial knowledge of 
the science will find the author an agreeable 
companion ; any one may leave the work with 
a tolerably complete comprehension of its 
subject. Occasional slips occur, which require 
carefulness on the part of the reader ; the table 
of errata is much too large for a book in its 
third edition, and treating of a subject the high- 
est merit in dealing with which is punctilious 
accuracy. The sectional indexes of the first 
edition have been massed together; this is 
an improvement, greatly facilitating reference ; 
the index itself has been much enlarged. The 
arrangement of the illustrations is not so clear 
as it ought to be, the lithographed plates do not 
follow in numerical order, to the exasperation of 
the hasty reader, who finds plate 30 before plate 
29, 58 next after 35, and plate 80, which has 
the highest number but two, no further into 
the book than page 149. This dispersion of the 
plates is really a great mistake, by no means 
sufficiently remedied by the introduction of a 
separate list of plates at the end, to which 
a reader must turn if he desires to find an 
illustration that may be referred to in the 
course of his reading. The use of Roman 
numerals is tiresome. When we say that on 
plate 15, which comes between plates 13 and 
16, the numbers of the sketches appear in the 
following order, the reader will appreciate the 
nature of this error, and admit that it is no 
trifling one in a book of reference : the num- 
bers stand 159, 1384, 160, 164, 2354, 164., 
237, 201A, 2374, 318, 256, 318. 


Among the important additions to Mr. | 


Boutell’s book are the chapters on “ Mar- 
shalling” and “Cadency” in respect to their 
enlargement, and re-arrangement under the 
heads of “ Marshalling and Inheritance,” and 
“Cadency and Differencing.” 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

OnE of the most original and tasteful of illumi- 
nated books that we have seen for some time is 
The History of Joseph and his Brethren, published 
by Messrs. Day & Son. This work is splendidly 
got.up, in what may be styled an Egyptian manner, 
comprising pictres in brilliant and rich colours 
representing the principal events in the life of Joseph, 


painted on dead-gold grounds and surrounded by | 
varied, broad and gorgeous borders of gold and | 


colours. Some of the faces, especially those of Joseph 


and his father, are far from being satisfactory; but | 


those of the Egyptians, the king, courtiers, officers, 
ladies and commoner folk are extremely good. The 
proprieties of decorative design have been adhered 
to with singular skill in this superb book, which is as 
admirable in that respectas heed of the matteris rare 
amongst us. Some of the pictures have great spirit, 


as those showing how Pharaoh gave Asenath to | 


Joseph for a wife, the complaint of Potiphar’s wife, 
and the placing of Joseph in the pit. The beauty of 
some of the borders to the pictures will not readily 
be surpassed; all are appropriate instyleand subject, 
see the clever adaptation of the lotus-flower to the 


subject first-named above, the blue palm branches | 


of the second, and the feathery fronds of white and 


red and blue in ‘Joseph’s Dream.’ The combina- | 


tion of the star-like lotus-blooms, as seen in front, 


with the same in profile in the border to the ‘ Meet- | 


ing of Joseph and his Brethren,’ is excellent. As 
regards the colouring of these works, we think that 
freer use of black would give them repose, sobriety 
and dignity. The illuminators are Messrs. Owen 
Jones and H. Warren; whose works have been 
drawn on stone by Mr. A. Warren. 

The Golden Calendar, illustrated by W. Severn, 
and with New Poems by various Authors (Day & 
Son), is the title of a novel publication, wherein 
an attempt has been made to combine the use- 
fulness of a perpetual calendar, the luxury of a 
drawing-room table-book, and the higher claims of 
a volume of original verse. On large pages we have 
the calendars of each month, inclosed by borders, 





which are respectively formed on one side by 
bunches of flowers proper to the period in question, 
on the other is the appropriate zodiacal sign; at foot 
appears a drawing representing some contemporary 
pursuit of man and woman, especially fashionable 
man and woman: ¢.g., crinoline on the ice illustrates 
January; sketching of the young lady sortsuits May; 
the field at Epsom does for June ; croquet for July; 
yachting for August, and so on. All this would be 
very well for a book of narrow aims if it were well 
done. We are sorry, however, to say that the pages 
have an ill-joined aspect, consequent to the nature 
of their decorations. Without regard to the awk- 
wardness of finding side by side pictures of flowers 
of nature-size and oaks reduced to a minimum, to 
say nothing of such as represent young ladies two 
inches in height, we regret to find that the flowers 
are weakly, however carefully painted, and not well 
coloured or drawn; for instance, the flowers of July 
suggest December by their resemblance in colour 
of chrysanthemums; the honeysuckles of June are 
heavy; the berries of November we are unable to 
identify. As to the figure-subjectsthey are not better 
drawn than their like in “‘fashion books,”—see those 
to July. We are not desirous of breaking a butterfly 
on the wheel in this case, nor should we have given 
;so much attention to the shortcomings of a less 
pretentious book than this one; we judge these 
illustrations by the standard proper to their class. 
It is a pity the poems supplied by Messrs. Alling- 
ham, Edwin Arnold, T. Woolner, and one or two 
| more, are not found in better companionship than 
is afforded by the illustrations in question and the 
verses of Messrs. M. F. Tupper, T. G. Faussett, 
and others. Mr. Tupper’s contribution has the 
qualities of oakum, stickiness, dullness of colour and 
coarseness ; like oakum, it looks like old material 
| chopped and thumped to rags. 





Fine-Art Gosstp.—The name chosen for the 
new exhibition of pictures—to which we have 
more than once referred—is, “‘ The General Ex- 
hibition of Water-Colour Drawings.” For the 

| purpose of this Exhibition, the Dudley Gallery, 
in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, has been secured. 
| The Gallery will open on Monday, the 20th 
of February next, and will probably close in the 
middle of May; thus it will come at a time of 
the year which is not marked by novel attrac- 
tions in the way of exhibitions, and close just 
after the Royal Academy and the Societies of 
Water-Colour Painters open their collections to 
the public. All works intended for exhibition must 
| be sent to the Dudley Gallery between the 31st 
of January and the 10th of February, inclusive, 
between the hours of ten and four. Subject to the 
| approval of a selecting committee, drawings and 


| sketches of every description, etchings, wood- 
| engravings, casts and sculptures are admissible. 
Photographs, paintings and sketches in oil, copies 
| (except miniatures in enamel), and works that 
have been previously exhibited, will be inadmis- 
sible. Frames must be gilt, and not more than 
two inches in width; margins, either in white or 
gold, are indispensable, and must not exceed four 
inches, nor be less than two inches, in width. A 
commission of 7/. 10s. per cent. will be charged on 
all works sold in the Gallery by private agreement 
or otherwise. The guarantee fund amounts to 


2501. 
Mr. Burges is about to publish a series of 
his own architectural drawings, made from 


| measurement and plotting on the spot, con- 
sisting principally of details to show parts of the 
construction of buildings on a working scale; this 
work will extend to seventy-five folio sheets, with 
letter-press by the architect in addition. The sub- 
jects, most of which will be welcome to architects 
and archzeologists, comprise the triforia at Beau- 
| vais and Dijon, clerestory at Troyes, doorways at 
Vercelli, Les Andelys, and Noyon, roof at Mantes, 
altar from Sta. Maria Novella, Florence, barn at 
Beauvais, screen at Ely, galleries at Dijon, details 
of fléche at Amiens, Italian ceilings, window fas- 
tenings, fountains, lead-work, shutters, armoire, 
cope-chest, stalls, caskets, costume, alphabets, and 
| picture-frames. 


| Visitors to the Houses of Parliament may now 





examine the re-decorated St. Stephen’s crypt; on 
Saturdays the usual tickets will admit to this inter- 
esting relic of the ancient chapel. Excepting the 
reredos and internal fittings, the-apartment, which 
has been adapted as a place of worship for the 
numerous persons employed at the Houses of Par- 
liament, is complete. 

We are glad to see Mr. George Cruikshank in 
his proper person as an inimitable etcher of cha- 
racter and a master of humour. Those who saw 
the picture styled ‘The Worship of Bacchus,’ as it 
was exhibited at Exeter Hall not long since, can 
have no conception of how valuable and fine a work 
has been made from its design in the large etching 
which lies before us. It would be ridiculous to judge 
this print as representing a single picture. Mr. 
Cruikshank has introduced into his plate scores 
of pictures and subjects for his art, their com- 
mon theme being the effects of drinking alcohol 
in any form, and by every grade of men and 
women. We have not here to discuss the wisdom 
of the author’s judgment in thus preaching a cru- 
sade against the use of spirituous liquors; no one 
can doubt the good intentions of the single-heartec 
and earnest artist, nor can any one challenge the 
statement that none so well as he could have 
put before us with such tragic force so much of 
what is woefully true, or presented in so many 
forms the aspects of so common a vice as drunken- 
ness. In many parts of this very large engraving 
may be seen the ancient power of the artist in all 
its freshness and originality ; it is really a great 
work, such as grows upon the student by examin- 
ation, and will not fail to bring new honour to 
Mr. Cruikshank. 

The New Exchange at Birmingham was opened 
with much ceremony on Monday last. It is a very 
effective French-Gothic building. 

As we have already and at length spoken of 
the quality of the illustrations which M. Gustave 
Doré has supplied to a French edition of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ we have, on the issue by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin of an English version of the 
same, now but to speak of the manner in which 
the work is produced at an extremely cheap rate. 
Judging by the specimen number sent to us, this 
seems to be in every way satisfactory. We rejoice 
to see so splendid a book in common use. 

Mr. Cundall has published a selection of twelve 
etchings by members of the Etching Club. These 
works are second to none that were comprised 
in former publications of similar character and 
origin, and have been printed with unusual care. 
They are invaluable to collectors of etchings and 
lovers of Art. Among them is a very pretty design, 
by Mr. Millais, styled ‘Happy Spring Time,’ a 
young lady holding up a child so that it may look 
at a bird’s-nest.—‘ The Herdsman,’ by Mr. S. Pal- 
mer, such a man returning home at evening, 
sunset behind a line of hills, and cottages almost 
absorbed in their shadows; a powerful work.— 
‘A Study in Kensington Gardens,’ by Mr. 
Haden, a maze of tree-trunks seen under a world 
of foliage and forming many aisles; the draw- 
ing of the boughs and masses of light and shade 
here is masterly. — Mr. Redgrave’s ‘Summer 
Woods’ is very broad and full of varieties of tone 
and character.—One of the finest etchings we have 
seen is the ‘ Day in the Country,’ by Mr. Holman 
Hunt, a sunlight effect, the scene a road-side farm- 
house, in front of which takes place an interview 
between a young man, his wife and mother. The 
landscape portion of this drawing has all the rich- 
ness, variety and force of a true study from nature ; 
few etchings surpass it in local colour, see the 
front of the house and the people’s dresses.— 
Another admirable work is by Mr. Hook, ‘Gather- 
ing Eggs from the Cliff,’ the subject of a picture 
by the artist; a bare-footed boy is lowered over 
the face of a precipice, while the angry owner of a 
nest wheels around; far below, the sea stretches 
to a high horizon.—Mr. Cope has a pretty etching,. 
styled ‘The Spring Flood,’ a child borne by her 
sister through a deepened ford. 

The report of the Art-Union of London for the 
past year, the twenty-eighth of its existence, states 
the continued prosperity of the society : the sub- 
scriptions for the period in question amounted to 
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12,4697. The work to be disgributed to the members 
for these subscriptions is a line-engraving by Mr. 
Lumb Stocks, from Mr. Frith’s picture, ‘Claude 
Duval.’ Having advertised for competitive de- 
signs for a full-sized group or statue to be executed 
in marble, fifteen models were sent in; from 
these the agents of the Society selected that by 
Mr. C. B. Birch, entitled ‘A Wood Nymph.’ 
Mr. Birch is engaged in reproducing his work in 
marble. The reserve fund of the Society amounts 
to 11,5497. The Council have had under considera- 
tion a proposal for erecting, on freehold ground, a 
building of its own, uniting offices, warehouses, 
galleries and a meeting-hall. This object is to be 
kept in view. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Mock Doctor: Comic Opera, in Three Acts. 
Adapted from Molitre by Jules Barbier and 
Michel Carré. The English Version by Charles 
Lamb Kenney. Composed by Charles Gounod. 
(Chappell & Co.)—It is a pity that this charming 
comic work should be presented as it is here ;—Mr. 
Kenney having translated the French text in a 
manner as unmusical as it is amazing. Take such 
lines as these :— ' 

Out on the wheedling vixen 
Who to curst wedlock 
Lured me with her tricks in; 
or— 
Settled without balking 
This affair must be ; 
or these to the delicious serenade “ Est-il sage?”’— 
Whom Love blesses 
He possesses 
More than all riches under the sun ; 
or these to the music-finale— 
And when spleen corroding 
With unhealthy fumes 
The sick brain o’erloading 
Human life consumes, 
® Our brute senses goading 
She the lamp consumes.— 
not to speak of such elegancies as “ Oddzooks, she 
be main cranky,”—‘“ You’re another,” &c. On the 
whole, we cannot call to mind a more discreditable 
piece of work than this. The music, however, will 
always have interest, if only as being the first thea- 
trical work by its writer which fairly took hold of the 
public. The delicious music of ‘Sapho’ (the third 
act of which is full of the most pathetic beauty) 
could not prevail against an unwisely-chosen story. 
The choruses to ‘ Ulysse’ were sacrificed by M. 
Ponsard’s dramatic feebleness. The association 
with Molitre’s whimsical and racy comedy saved 
the musician “this third time of asking ”—feeble 
as many of the French words are; and ‘Le 
Médecin,’ though only given to what may be called 
the second-rate artists of the Théatre Lyrique 
(M. Meillet making the one exception), marked 
in its composer’s career the step which was to be 
followed by the production of ‘ Faust.’ It would 
be hard to name any modern comic opera in 
which there is more solidity and beauty. The bustle 
of the sceneis kept alive with as much ingenuity as 
sprightliness. The airs for Sganarelle and Martine 
(especially the drinking song of the former) are full 
of the truest humour. The Serenade is a treasure 
for grace and delicacy; the “ Fabliau,” too, is fine 
and tender; and the chorus of fagotiers goes in 
the quaint rustic tune of the woods. Throughout 
the opera the instrumentation is managed with 
dainty skill. The work, in short, has a complete- 
ness, propriety and beauty which should have 
secured it from unworthy treatment. 
Deuxiéme Concert, &c., pour Orgue, par G. A. 
Handel ; transcrit pour Piano—[Second Organ Con- 
certo, &c., transcribed for the Piano by E. Pauer]. 
{Schott & Co.)—This is as masterly as Herr Pauer’s 
similar version of Beethoven’s twelve Overtures; 
and asa solo pianoforte piece, important enough 
for public use, may be most highly recommended. 
We have more than once had occasion to regret 
how, owing to circumstance, Handel's ‘‘full pieces” 
are of such small value to players of to-day. Yet 
grandeur of line, graceful suavity of melody, and 
manly boldness of harmony are as present in these 


this arrangement of old materials in a new form 
offers convincing proof of it. We hope there may 
— such from the same skilled and powerful 





Musrcat AND Dramatic Gossip.—We cannot 
better open the chronicle of the year 1865 than by 
giving publicity to the remarkable success of our 
countryman Mr. Santley, in Italian opera at Barce- 
lona. Thathehasstood for some time past in the fore- 
most rank of European singers has been thoroughly 
admitted and appreciated here,—the rapid progress 
made by him from year to year implying promise 
of advance for some time to come; but it does not 
always follow that an artist who is famous in Eng- 
land, however deservedly, shall receive anything 
like a corresponding welcome when “ foreign 
parts” have to be conquered,—and it is pleasant to 
think, that one so distinguished has not had to force 
his way, neither has met with a lukewarm recep- 
tion. There is no standing out against qualifications 
so thoroughly real as his; but they do not always 
arrive at the goal, without the resistance of preju- 
dice and jealousy. While Barcelona is the subject, 
it may be told that ‘Marion Delorme,’ a new opera 
by Signor Bottesini, who conducts the orchestra 
there, is said by foreign journals to have pleased 
the public. Madame Fiorentini was the prima 
donna ; the tenor was Signor Morini, — quere, 
from the Théatre Lyrique ? 

Among the events of last week was a musical 
festival at Swansea, where prizes were adjudged, 
speeches made, ‘The Messiah’ performed, and the 
Cantata, ‘ Llewellyn,’ by Mr. John Thomas, re- 
peated. This met with a most cordial welcome. 
The principal singers were Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Palmer and Messrs. Montem Smith and 
Lewis Thomas ; the instrumentalists were Messrs. 
Brinley Richards, John Thomas and Blagrove. 
There was a small orchestra, and also a band of 
harps. 

The Orchestra states that our Limited Liability 
Opera Company has purchased all right of repre- 
sentation of ‘ L’Africaine’ in this country, for a 
period of three years after its first performance. 
—Rumour says, that before the present English 
Opera-season is over, Mr. Sims Reeves will sing 
there. 

Mr. Halle, at one of the latest of his Twenty 
Manchester Concerts, produced Schumann’s Over- 
ture to ‘Hermann and Dorothea,’ and that to the 
‘ Raiuberbraut’ of Ferdinand Ries. We are glad 
of any sign drawing attention to the works of a 
composer who, however vexatiously unequal, has 
been too severely neglected. 

Madame Grisi and Mr. Patey sang at Saturday’s 
Crystal Palace Concert, where, according to the 
admirable fashion which reigns there of giving 
every author a turn, the solo instrumental piece was 
Dr. Bennett's elegant allegro, with orchestra, by 
him misnomered a ‘Caprice. —Madlle. Tietjens, who 
has been singing with the greatest success in her 
native town, Hamburg, is again in England. The 
last tour in the provinces undertaken by Madame 
Grisi was so successful that this energetic lady 
intends shortly to set forth again. Few things like 
her persistence and (within limits) its justification, 
are in the annals of Music. 

Herren Strauss and Pauer are advertised to play, 
and Miss L. Pyne to sing, at the first Popular 
Concert.—The first concert of the Beethoven Society 
takes place this evening. 

Here we may notice the English translation of 
Spohr’s Autobiography (Longman & Co.); having 
spoken of the book on its appearance in German as 
containing a picture of character more individual 
than engaging. It must not be said that Spohr 
was second-rate because he was self-engrossed, and 
virtually appears to have cared for little music save 
such as he made himself. The same immoderate 
admiration has been charged, and not unjustly, on 
the poet of ‘ Laodamia’ and the ‘Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets’: but to be second-rate and self-engrossed 
at once makes up a whole which, if it be regarded 
without aversion, cannot by possible chance excite 
enthusiasm, save among those who are bound to 
the artist by personal predilections. It is observable 





Organ Concertos as in the Oratorio choruses—and 


composer his opinion is singularly valueless. No- 
thing can be shallower than his remarks on Signor 
Rossini, unless it be the complaint against Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘St. Paul,’ as being too Handelian. After 
missing fire thus, no one need be surprised (least 
of all those versed in the contradictions of human 
sympathy and antipathy) at finding the writer of 
the slumberous ‘Jessonda’ writing with something 
like admiration of the would-be innovations of 
Herr Wagner. There.could be no chance of the 
two men clashing; and, in truth, for Spohr there 
seems to have existed little real music, save such 
as was signed by the five letters of his name. Even 
in his personal history, we read far more largely of 
the affection shown to, than of any entertained by 
him. Thus the book, though not wholly tiresome, 
is one which will be laid on the shelf rather than 
frequently referred to; the more, since the day of 
the master’s music may be said to have passed. The 
translation before us appears to have been made and 
printed in Germany, and by a German hand ; other- 
wise, such a word as “ littlest” would hardly have 
been found in it. 

The ‘ Musical Directory, Register and Almanack 
for 1865’ (Rudall, Rose, Carte & Co.) has duly been 
published; and, so far as we have examined it, seems 
to be neither better nor worse done than in former 
years. 

M. Gevaert’s ‘Capitaine Henriot,’ just produced 
at the Opéra Comique, seems, so far as can be 
gathered from a criticism in the Gazette Musicale, 
to be another of its writer's meritorious productions, 
in which there are few, if any, traces of genius. 
‘Le Médecin malgré Lui,’ a comic opera (destined 
to keep the stage, we venture to predict), is to be 
revived at that theatre.—M. Félicien David's Shak- 
spearian opera, based on ‘All’s Well that Ends 
Well,’ will be an early novelty there. 

The horrible overture to Herr Wagner’s ‘ Flie- 
gende Holliinder’ (for it is nothing less, as its admi- 
rers will join us in saying, ‘‘ with a difference,”) has 
been lately presented to the public of Paris, by 
M. Pasdeloup, at one of his popular concerts. It 
was there received in dead silence, only broken by 
two hisses. 

M. Fétis has been treating the Parisians to a 
concert made up of his chamber .:mpositions. 
These, it may be observed, are praised, from time 
to time, in one or two places, as very fine, tho- 
roughly original, &c.,—but the fact is patent that 
they make no way, and we must be permitted to 
doubt the reality of their finery and originality. 

Dr. Bennett has left London for Leipzig, where 
his Symphony is to be performed in the course of 
next week.—The Lower-Rhenish Whitsuntide Fes- 
tival will this year be held at Cologne. There is 
no mention, as yet, of any new works of import- 
ance to be produced there.—A word to be relied 
on has come to us from Germany concerning Herr 
Wiirst’s ‘Star of Turan,’ mentioned last week as 
having been produced at the Berlin Opera. ‘It 
has only,” writes our Correspondent, ‘‘attained a 
‘succés d@ estime’; being as undramatic as ‘ Vineta.’ 
The composer, indeed, seems to me incapable of 
writing for the stage.”—Herr Ander, the Viennese 
tenor, whose decease was duly registered here, was 
buried, in the Austrian capital, with splendid and 
stately musical honours. 

The New York Musical Review has changed its 
form, and now appears augmented in scale, and 
with some introduced variety of topics. This peri- 
odical cannot be studied without deep and admiring 
awe. What student will not be bettered and 
enlightened by teaching such as is contained in 
the following passage?—‘“‘ A gross idiosyncrasy 
can discover nothing alluring in the severe purity 
of Art; there being an utter lack of that sympathy 
which is the silken cord of all attachments. To 
low natures, her appeals are incomprehensible,— 
the lofty and spirituelle are the ones whom she 
would woo to worship at her soul-illumined shrine.” 
There is more, and to spare, of the same kind of 
writing for those whom it interests. 





MISCELLANEA 
Perpetual Curates.—Y our Correspondent C. G, 
in making a very much-deserved stricture on the 





that whenever Spohr did speak of a contemporary 


Authoress of ‘The Perpetual Curate’ for the mis- 
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use of the title, has omitted to inform your readers 
of the exact status of this ecclesiastical personage. 
May I venture to supply the omission? Before the 
Reformation a great many benefices had become 
appropriated, or annexed to some spiritual corpo- 
ration, either sole or aggregate, which provided for 
the service of the church by one of its body or | 
other substitute, but retained to itself the emolu- | 
ments of the living. These corporations either | 
appointed vicars (persons in the place of the rector | 
or parson), whom they endowed with the parsonage- 
house, glebe, and a portion of the tithes—or they 
appointed cwrates who were paid a fixed stipend in | 
lieu of tithes. Originally all vicars and curates 
held their offices and stipends at the discretion of | 
those by whom they were appointed, but by a | 
statute of 4 Hen. 4. cap. 12, vicars were made irre- 
movable at the caprice of the monasteries, and it | 
was ordained that they should be sufficiently en- | 
dowed out of the tithes. The curacies in existence | 
previous to that statute have ever since been per- 
petual—that is, the persons appointed to them 
have been irremovable by the patron. These cura- 
cies only differ from vicarages in this, that the 
former were not endowed with tithes, but with a 
fixed stipend, and the occupant of the living is 
styled perpetual curate, and not vicar, but the rank 
and duties of these persons are identical. Many 
perpetual curacies which were so created previous 
to the statute of Hen. 4. are scattered over Eng- 
land. That of Hatton, near Warwick, was lately 
celebrated by the incumbency of Dr. Samuel Parr, 
and was the only church preferment he ever held. 
Its value is stated to be 2501. per annum. A plea- 
sant description of the church and village will be 
found in Hawthorne’s ‘Old Home.’ There cannot, 
as erroneously supposed by the Authoress of ‘ The 
Perpetual Curate,’ be a rector or vicar, and per- 
petual curate, exercising spiritual functions in the 
same district. C. F. Tacarrt. 
25, Westbourne Park, Bayswater, Jan. 4, 1865. 


Our Public Statues.—Who are responsible for 
the due conservation of the public statues of 
London? I would especially draw their attention 
to the disgraceful state of the Achilles, in Hyde 
Park. The railings which formerly inclosed and 
protected our public monuments have been, in 
many cases, removed, and this statue of Achilles 
affords a lamentable instance of the result of such 
removal. During the present year, a fellow was 
caught by the police in the act of stealing from the 
pedestal some of the raised metal letters. Soon 
afterwards I saw some young urchins scrambling 
up to the statue, by using as steps the letters which 
still remained. To-day I see that, of the inscription, 
commemorating the erection of the statue in the 
reign of George the Fourth, not a single letter 
remains ; and the pedestal is become a common 
playground for idle boys. Now, as a matter of 
taste, I think this Achilles detestable. It is a 
slightly altered copy of one of the figures holding 
the horses of Marly. The originals are, I believe, 
in Italy. Besides the want of originality, it 
seems to me as absurd to commemorate the Duke 
of Wellington by erecting a statue of Achilles, as 
it would be for us to commemorate Achilles by 
a statue of the Duke of Wellington. But this is a 
point of taste, about which others may differ from 
me; certain it is, that the monument was a national 
one to the memory of our greatest general, and it 
behoves the authorities to protect it from spoliation 
and indignities. It is, at all events, more creditable 
to the country than the hideous jumble of cloak, 
hat and mule-like horse, which weighs down the 
arch on Constitution Hill. Since the railings were 
removed from some of our other statues—that of 
King Charles at Charing Cross, and of George the 
Third in Pall Mall—the pedestals are often defiled 
in the most disgusting manner. 

Christmas Day, 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. A. S.—J. P.—F. H.—M. B. 
—G.—J. M. G. A.—R. E.—received. 


Erratum.—P. 899, col. 2, line 44, for ‘‘a nobler” read 
another. 

*,* The Title-page and Index for our half-yearly volume 
are given with the present number, on a separate sheet, as | 
a Supplement, gratis, 





AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR LADIES. 


A HISTORY of LACE: its Use 


and Manufacture, from the Earliest Periods. By Mrs. BURY 
PALLISER. With 150 Illustrations and full-page Coloured 
Specimens, 8vo. handsomely bound, price 31s. 6d. 

“One of the most readable books of the season, always inter- 
esting, often amusing, and inferior in none of the essentials of a 
gift-book.”— Times. tS 4 a 

** What a charming, odd, clever, and in its way erudite, book is 
Mrs. Bury Palliser’s ‘ History of Lace.’ It is at once one of the 
quaintest and choicest of the illustrated books. All the young 
ladies will fall in love wit ; but the young men * may 
be happy yet,’ for the price of the jewel will not empty their 

urses, for—in proportion to its beauty and the obvious costliness 
of its production—it is very ~~ —Examiner. i 

“The amount of research, information, and literary interest, 
and of pleasant personal gossip about great men—nobles in every 
sense of the word—and fair women, who in every age of European 


| civilization have been wearers of lace, which is to be met with in 


every page of Mrs. Palliser’s remarkable volume, is really sur- 
prising. We owe all thanks to the present accomplished and 
devoted authoress for her history of this graceful production. 
For a present to a lady, few books will be so acceptable as Mrs. 
Palliser’s.”"—Saturday Review. 

** We take our leave of Mrs. Palliser with hearty thanks for her 
valuable book: it contains a mass of curious knowledge, which 
she has accumulated and arranged with infinite grace and judg- 


| ment. Not only has she written an excellent history of the fabric 


itself, but she throws a curious incidental light upon the social 
life and manners of each period.”—Athenewm. 

“ Beautifully printed, and illustrated with patterns, full of 
anecdote and brimming over with information, Mrs. Palliser’s 
book is sure of a reception which will make all criticism im- 
pertinent.” —Spectator. 


Also, ready this day, the following New and Beautiful Gift-Books, 


Pictures of English Life. 14s. 
The Lay of the Bell. 14s. 
Coxe’s Christian Ballads. 12s. 


Familiar Words. 7s. 6d. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
14, Ludgate-hill. 


14, Ludgate-hill, Jan. 1st, 1865. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


_— 
This day at all the Libraries, 


LIFE with the ESQUIMAUX. Com- 


iled from the Journals of Capt. C. F. HALL, of the Whaling 

arque “ George Henry,” from May 29, 1860, to September 30, 
1862. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, printed by 
R. Clay & Co., price 248. 


FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index 


Verborum, or Dictionary of Quotation; affording a Ready 
Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have become em- 
bedded in the Language, with Context and Author. Edited b:; 
J. HAIN FRISWELL. Beautifully printed, crown 8vo. clot 
extra, price 78.6d, Forming a Volume of “The Gentle Life 
Series.” 





Also, in the same Series, 
The GENTLE LIFE. Fourth Edition. 68. 
ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Second Edition. 63. 
LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New Translation of A Kempis. 
(Shortly. ) 
A SELECTION of MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. /Shortly./ 


LAST GLEANINGS. By the late 


FRANK FOWLER. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


The WHITE WIFE. With other 
Stories, Supernatural, Romantic, and Legendary. By CUTH- 
BERT BEDE. With numerous Lllustrations by the Author. 
Small 8yo. cloth extra, price 6s. 


BRIGANDAGE in SOUTH ITALY, 


from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With Sketches 
of the Lives and Adventures of the most Celebrated Brigands. 
By DAVID HILTON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


FOREST PICTURES; or, the Beau- 


ties of the Adirondack. Illustrated by J.S. HOWES. Uni- 
form with Bryant’s ‘ Forest Hymn.’ 8yo. bevelled boards, 128. 


CRUSOE’S ISLAND, and Adventures 
in the Footsteps of Alexander Selkirk. By J. ROSS 
BROWNE, Author of ‘ Etchings of a Whaling Cruise.” With 
Illustrations, post 8vo. price 83. 

CANADA in 1864: a Handbook for 


Settlers) By HENRY T. NEWTON CHESSHYRE, late 
-N., Author of ‘ Recollections of a Five Years’ Residence in 
Norway,’ &c. lvol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


BEE-KEEPING. By the ‘Times’ 


BEE-MASTER. With numerous Illustrations. Small post 
8vo. cloth extra, price 53. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION 


of a WALK from LONDON to JOHN O’GROAT’S. With 
Notes by the Way. By ELIHU _BURRITT. With Photo- 
graphic Portrait of the Author. Small post 8yo. price 68. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LYNN of the CRAGGS. The New 


Novel. By CHARLOTTE SMITH. 3 vols. 


JOHN GODFREY’S FORTUNES. By 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 3 vols. 


A SPLENDID FORTUNE. By J. 


HAIN FRISWELL. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
14, Ludgate-hill, 





* 


LETTERS from ABROAD in 1864, 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. [Just ready. 


IL 


PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN 
LIVING. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Small 8yo. 4s. 6d. [Just ready. 


Ill, 
WOMAN’S WORK in the CHURCH. 
Being Historical Notes on Deaconesses and Sisterhoods. 
By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 


Small 8vo. 58. [Just ready. 


IV. 


LAZARUS; and Other Poems, 
By the Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 
Professor of Theology, and Chepiain of King's College, London, 
VC. 


Small 8yo. 58. [Just ready. 


DUCHESS AGNES, &. 
By ISA CRAIG, 


Small 8yo. 5s. [Just ready. 


DE PROFUNDIS: 
A Tale of the Social Deposits. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Author of * Shirley Hall Asylum,’ &c. 


2 vols. post Svo. 129. [Just ready. 


Vil. 


STUDIES FOR STORIES. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 128. [Just ready. 


LILLIPUT LEVEE. 
With Illustrations. 


Small 4to. 58. [Just ready. 


1X. 


A YEAR AT THE SHORE. 
By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. 
With 36 Illustrations by the Author, printed in Colours. 


Square 8yo. [Next week. 


THE THRONE OF GRACE. 


By the Author of ‘The Pathway of Promise,’ &c. 


Crown 8yo. (Neat week. 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 
EDWARD IRVING. 


Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. G. CARLYLE, M.A. 
Vols. III., IV. and V. completing the Work. 
(Vol. LIT. next week. 
XII. 


THE PERSONAL NAMES IN THE 
BIBLE. 


By the Rey. W. F. WILKINSON, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, and Joint-Author of ‘ Wilkinson 
, and’ Webster's Greek Testament.’ 


Small 8vo. (Next week. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











On January 20th, 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
VOLUME THE FIRST. 


WITH 20 ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCUS STONE. 




































































Price 11s. 
NEW WORKS, | NEW NOVELS. 
LUTHER'S LETTERS TO WOMEN. Collected by Dr. Whyte Melville’s New Novel, 
ZIMMERMANN. Translated by Mrs. MALCOLM. 1 vol. post 8vo. 58. THE BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 
E HISTORY OF THE REFORM BILL OF 1832. By th is 
ies Rey. W. N. MOLESWORTH, M.A., Incumbent of St. Clement's, Rochdale. ll George Augustus Sala’s New Story, 
oe. 6d. oe QUITE ALONE. 
3 vols. 
THE " BOOK OF PERFUMES. By Eugene Rimmel. With Thomas Adolphus Trollope’s New Novel, 
—_—— LINDISFARN CHASE. 
LIFE OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER. By Baron von _3 vols, 
WEBER. 2 vols. post 8vo. Un January. Charles Clarke’s New Novel, 
iS! 4 2 
A FAMOUS FORGERY. Being the Story of the unfortunate a oe a 
Doctor Dodd. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 1 vol. post 8yo. Un January. Anthony Trollope’s New Novel, 
SCENES OF WONDER and CURIOSITY in CALIFORNIA. CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 
By JAMES M. HUTCHINS. With above 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. — [In January. Vol. I. with Twenty Ilustrations. 
New Sea Story, 
THE LIFE OF THORWALDSEN. By M. B. Samed. CAPTAIN HERBERT. 
post 8yo. n January. 3 vols. 
Mrs. Hamerton’s New Novel, 
SS ee JEANNE LARAGUAY. 
1 vol. 
THROUGH MACEDONIA TO THE ALBANIAN LAKES. Colonel Walmsley’s 
By MARY ADELAIDE WALKER. With Twelve beautiful Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 208. CHASSEUR D'AFRIQUE, AND OTHER TALES. 
ORY By J 7 Ww r With Photographic Mlustrations. 
THE MUSCLES AND THEIR ST . By Jo . F Hon. Albert Canning’s New Novel, 
BLUNDELL, M.D. Crown 8vo. 98. KINKORA. 
THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING: a Biographical and Critical “—_ 
EON 90 Painting and Painters of all Tietiona! Gallery: “With numerous Ellustrations, 
emy 8vo. 208. NEW EDITIONS 
FOUR YEARS IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS: their Political |“DRAMATIS PERSON.” By Robert Browning. Crown 
Tem WALL lately oats 9, istry of the British, Protectorate ited rcguNT | ROBERT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. New Edition. 
Vol i LERICS, ROMANCES 3 MEN and WOMEN. 78 
ENGLISH WRITERS. The Writers before Chaucer, with an ” IIL, PARACELSUS. CHRISTMAS BYE and EASTER DAY, and SORDELLO. 72. 6d. 
— vy mag Sketch of the Four Periods of English Literature. By HENRY MORLEY. ELIZ ABETH B ARRETT BROWNING’ S POETIC ‘AL WORKS, 
including ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ Sixth Edition. 4 vols. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, 
AURORA LEIGH: a Poem. In Nine Books. Sixth Edition, with Postoait of Mrs. Brown- 


THE POCKET DATE-BOOK;; or, Classified Tables of Dates | ing. bie 78. ] P f 
TE ee ee cat ee eee eee Ee oar tnt FORMS. ‘Philip Van 
vase J OHN FORSTER'S ‘OLIVER GOLDSMITH: a Biography.’ 
| With Forty Illustrations. New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL WOLFE. By R. Wright. Demy | NORTH AMERICA. By Anthony Trollope. Fourth and 
vO. With Portral’ } eaper ition. vo. post Syo. 
. . — ot ™ RACHEL i R AY. ‘By Anthony _trollope. Seventh and 
eaper ion, Wi Tron ispiece iy Mi Ss. Town 8y' 
itt aa ‘TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. First and Second Series. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., with Illustrations by 
| arcus Stone. Crown 8yo. 58. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By W. W. Story. Third and Cheaper A BOX for the SEASON. By Charles Clarke, Author of 


Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 73. 6d. ‘Charlie Thornhill.’ New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. 














DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


** THE BEST TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE WHICH HAS YET APPEARED....... Mr, Dycz’s EDITION IS A GREAT WORK, WORTHY OF HIS REPUTATION, AND FOR THE PRESBNT IT CONTAINS THE 
STANDARD TEXT.’—Times, January 20, 1864. 


A New Edition, to be completed in Eight Volumes, demy 8vo. 10s. each, 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE, 


This Edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857: on the contrary, it will present a text very materially altered and amended from beginning to end, with 
a large body of critical notes almost entirely new; and with a Glossary, in which the language of the Poet, his allusions to customs, &c., will be fully explained. 


To be published every alternate Month. Volume V. now ready. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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NOTICE. 
THE FISHERMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
REVIEW. 


Edited by H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

The First Volume of ‘The Fisherman's Magazine and Review,’ 
from April to December 1864, is now ready, bound in cloth, price 
10s. 6d. ; illustrated with numerous Woodcuts and Engravings, 
and containing Original Articles by (amongst other Authors) :— 

Tue Epitor. 

Dr. Atpert Gintuer, M.A 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, R. 
Wu. J. —~ mee Esq., H.M. 


Wm. PINKERTON, Esq. F.A.S.L. 
Anprew Youne, Esq. 


M.D. Ph.D. 








mspector of Fisheries for 





Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 
. B. Lorp, R.A. 
The Rev. M.’R. Barxarp, Author of ‘Sport of Norway.’ 
Wa rer Toornsvury, Esq., 
and embracing, in addition to Critical Notices of the principal 


New Works on Angling, a complete record of all matters relat- 


ing to 
FRESH-WATER FISH and FISHING. 


Vol. I. contains Engravings of the Pixe (printed in Silver and 
Colours), of the Satuon, Sea Trout, Butt Trout, River Trovrt, 
Satuo Fanso, Cavs, Roaca, Rupp, Sicurvs Guianis, &c. 

n No. X. (now ready) will be commenced a New Series of 
Chromo-lithographic Engravings, printed in silver and gold, and 
forming the most accurate and beautiful collection of representa- 
tions of English River Fish ever published in this country, 

To be had at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price 6s. 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. CXXVII. for JANUARY, 1865. 
Contents. 
The Book of Daniel. 
Rome of the Future. 
Harford’s Recollections of Wilberforce. 
Female Liberalism—Miss Aikin and Miss Cobbe. 
Fallacies on Progress ; or, Sketches of the Early Church. 
Sanders and Burnet. 
Public Schools Commission. 
ecent Researches in Palestine and Syria. 

Church Politics and Church Prospects. 
Notices of New Books and Pamphlets. 

London: J. & C. Mezley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


SPNSPPS py 


On Saturday next will be published, 
HE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
A Record of Literature. 
o. I., price Twopence. 
ee London: Edward Tucker, 5, Warwick-square. _ 


Now ready, Part IV. 8vo. completing Vol. I. 


HE OPHTHALMIC REVIEW: a 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL of OPHTHALMIC SUR- 
GERY_ and SCIENCE. Edited by J. ZACHARIAH LAU- 

RENCE of London and THOMAS WINDSOR of Manchester. 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, PiccadiNy, 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
IDEN, and other POEMS. By ALFRED 
DIXON TOOVEY. 
mdon: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 3 
Second Edition.—Preparing, 


HE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANK- 
ING. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
London : Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
In post 8vo. with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


N EMORIALS of the late F. O. FINCH, 
Member of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, with 
Selections from his Writings. 

“ Mr. Finch was not only a good landscape painter, he was a 
good man in the higher sense, to whom the right use of Art was 
a part of his religion; whose artist nature played with music as 
it worked with painting ; and who wrote little earnest treatises 
and poems, here gathered in his Remains.” —Examiner. 

London : Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. y 
PLAYGROUND AND PARLOUR MAGIC. 


Improved Edition, in feap. 8vo. with 38 Woodcuts and an 
Invisible Portrait of the Author, price 6s. cloth. 


HYMICAL, NATURAL and PHYSICAL 
MAGIC. Intended for the Instruction and Entertainment 
of Juveniles during the Holiday Vacation. By Dr, PIESSE, 
F.C.S. Third Editien, enlarged and improved. 
By the Same Author, with Illustrations, 
The Laboratory of Chemical Wonders, price 5s. 6d. 
Piesse’s Art of Perfumery, Third Edition, price 


10s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, by Professor Coxtax- 
sEAU, French Ex:miner for Military and Civil Appointments ; 
adopted in the Government Colleges, and very generally in 
Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom. 

ONTANSEADU’s NEW FRENCH COURSE. 
First Step in French. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Premitre Lectures, or French Stories. 2s. 6d. 

French Grammar. Sixth Edition, 5s. 

Key to Grammar and First Step. 3s. 

Guide to French Translation. Eighth Edit. 3s. 6d. 

Key to Guide. 3s. 6d. 

Prosateurs et Pottes Frangais. Eighth Edit. 6s. 6d. 

Précis de la Littérature Frangaise. 5s. 

Abrégé de l’Histoire de France. 5s. 6d. 

Practical French Dictionary. Eighth Edit. 10s. 6d. 

Pocket French Dictionary. Second Edition, 5s. 

London : Longman, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 
Seventh Edition, price 3s. 6d., by post 38. 8d. 
VW 41, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 
: By CAVENDISH. 
Bancks, Cardmakers to the Queen, 12, Glasshouse-street, W. 


Published Monthly, with Six Plates, 3s. 6d. coloured, 


URTIS’'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. | 


Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, Director of the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. Descriptions and Drawings, beautifully coloured 
by hand, of newly-discovered Plants suitable for cultivation in 
the Garden, Hot-house, or Conservatory. 


Lovell Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


| Published Monthly, with Four Plates, 2s. 6d. coloured, 


HE FLORAL MAGAZINE. Edited by the 

Rev. H. H. DOMBRAIN, lately a Member of the From 

| Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society. Descriptions and 

Drawings, beautifully coloured by hand, new varieties of 

Flowers, raised by the Nurseryman for cultivation in the Garden, 

Hot-house, or Conservatory. x : 
Lovell Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 














Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps, 42s, 


THE HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 


‘* A majestic theme, sublime in its national and epic pro- 
portions, the source of our Empire, the security of our 
liberties, and the base of our supremacy, past, present, and 
to come. No other history relates the expeditions of our 
navigators to Arctic or Antarctic Circles; their series of 
impressive discoveries or their services in the suppression 
of piracy and the slave trade.”—Times, Jan. 5, 1865. 

‘*The great naval battles are described with extraordi- 
nary power and distinctness. We cannot reniember any 
instance of word-painting in which the picture produced is 
more real or vivid.”"—Daily News. 

‘‘ The stirring events here recorded are described with a 
freshness of style and vigour which imparts to the narrative 
the charm of the novel, without lessening its claim to be 
regarded as an historical work of no small importance.” 

Army and Navy Gazette. 


| ‘* We have abundant reason to thank Mr. Yonge, and to 
| believe that his handsome work will doubtless for many 
| years to come be the standard History of the British Navy.” 
Examiner. 
“‘ There is great temptation in these volumes to indulge 
in more copious quotations, but we have said enough, we 
hope, both of the book and subject, to induce readers to 
examine for themselves. The theme is one which will stir 
many a heart, young and old, and Mr. Yonge has treated 
it in a manner which cannot fail to bring him honour.” 
Atheneum, 
“In these two volumes Mr. Yonge tells us some of the 
most delightful episodes in English history. Such a history 
of naval fighting and naval enterprise must interest every 
one; and in writing it Mr. Yonge has had special ad- 
| vantages.”—Reader. 








RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 


Also now ready, Revised, in 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF BLOUNT TEMPEST. 
By the Rey. J. C. M. BELLEW. 
Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 18, Great Marlborough-street, 





BURKE'S PEERAGE.—In One Volume royal 8vo. price 38s. 


The PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of the 


BRITISH EMPIRE, for 1865, by SIR BERNARD BURKE, LL.D., Ulster King-of- 
Arms, Twenty-seventh Edition. 


‘** One great feature in this capacious volume, which would be vainly looked for in the many small publications on the 
same subject, is that it goes boldly into every detail, and shirks nothing. Past descents, present state of families, arms 
and mottoes, with heraldic explanations, seats in alphabetical order, precedence, the Episcopal body, knighthood—all 
are treated as if each department was to form a book of itself. In it appears the whole pomp, pride, and circumstance 
of a glorious noblesse. There are few people in society who do not take interest in its pages; and why should it be 
otherwise? It is the Livre d'or of the greatness of the British Empire, telling of rank sustained for ages in rectitude and 
honour, or of rank recently achieved by ability and merit ; and giving to every one a cheering example. The very popu- 
larity of the work strikingly proves that dignities are most courted and considered in that country which is the freest 
and most independent in the world.”—Jiustrated London News, 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59, Pall Mall. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE: 
AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


PARRA 





Ir is difficult to describe the plan of an enterprise like the PALL MALL GAZETTE without seeming to boast, or 
to decry the efforts of others. But we are unwilling to lose the advantage of a few words of explanation, and we there- 
fore trust the candour of the Reader for a just interpretation of our meaning. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE will contain all the news proper to an Evening Journal. But, addressed as it will be 
to educated men and women, the space of the Paper will not be occupied by trifling chronicles, nor by that excess of 
words which adds nothing to the interest of newspaper records, while it destroys their significance. Literary considera- 
tions alone would determine us to have our News Reports written in plain English; but beyond these there is the fact 
that the lessons to be found in many an accident of human life or social polity are lost in the turgid language in which 
they are commonly narrated. 

Events made known by the Morning Papers may be discussed in the PALL MALL GAZETTE of the same day, but 
they will not be reported anew. Trustworthy advices from the Money Market will be included in the News of the Day. 

The rest of the Paper (by far the greater part) will be made up of original articles, upon ths many things which 
engage the thoughts, or employ the energies, or amuse the leisure of mankind. Public Affairs, Literature, the Arts, and 
all the influences which strengthen or dissipate Society, will be discussed by men whose independence and authority are 
equally unquestionable, and who are accustomed to regard the public expression of opinion asa serious thing. This is 
the chief aim of the PALL MALL GAZETTE: to bring into Daily Journalism that full measure of thought and culture 
which is now found only in a few Reviews. 

At the same time, we by no means intend to make the Paper pedantic or solemn. Humour is too powerful, as well 
as too pleasant, to be left out of the design; which will lose none of the advantages of occasional trifling. Ifa thing can 
be said better in verse than in prose, it will be said in verse. Epigram, but not spite—burlesque, but not vulgarity— 
= be readily admitted into its columns; and since a joke is often as illustrative as an argument, good jokes will be 
welcome too. 

It will be understood that this Advertisement is rather a proclamation of idea and of intention than of promise. But 
me ———_ is not made before a large number of able writers have accepted the idea, and pledged themselves to 
the effort. 


OFFicE oF THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 





14, SALISBURY-STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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This day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


P O EK M 


S. 


By the Right Hon. SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. M.P. 


A NEW EDITION, 


REVISED. 


JoHN Morray, Albemarle-street. 





MR. COOLEY’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, small post 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TWO MONTHS IN A LONDON HOSPITAL. 
ITS INNER LIFE AND SCENES. 


A Personal Narrative. 


By ARNOLD J. COOLEY, 


Author of ‘ Cyclopedia of Receipts, Processes, Data, and Collateral Information,’ ‘ Dictionary of the English Language,’ 
* Latin Grammar,’ &c, 


GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





Messrs. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. 





aaa aal 


NOTICE.—GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT: 


a Novel, by F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of ‘ City and Suburb,’ ‘ Too Much Alone,’ &c., is ready this day at all the 


Libraries, in 3 vols. 


‘* This fine story, so rich in pathos, is not poor in humour. Its sadness does not tend to monotone, but is diversified by sketches of 


‘fine City ladies,’ and notable of City sociabilities, which are keenly witty and genuine 


entertaining. It isa rare pleasure to read 


such a novel as ‘ George Geith of Fen Court ’"—a pleasure for whose recurrence it is vain to look, except towards its author. 


2. 
TODLEBEN’S DEFENCE of SEBAS- 


TOPOL; being a Review of General Todleben’s Narrative, 
1854-5. By W TLL IAM HOWARD RUSSELL, LL.D., Special 
Correspondent of the Times during the Crimean War. In One 
handsome vol. of nearly 350 pages, uniform with Capt. Burton’s 
* Mission to Dahomey. 
*,* A portion of this Work appeared in the Times; it has 
since been real enlarged, and Le be said to be an abridgment 
of General n’s great work. (Ready this day. 


3. 
MORNINGS of the RECESS in 


1861-4; being a Series of Literary and Biographical Papers, 
reprinted and revised from the Times, by permission, by the 
Author. In 2 vols. uniform with Capt. Burton’s ‘ Mission to 
Dahome (This day. 


4. 
An ARTIST'S PROOF: a Novel. By 


ALFRED AUSTIN, Author of ‘The Season: a Satire,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. [This day. 


The NILE BASIN. By Capt. R. F. 


BURTON, Author of ‘A Mission to Dahomey.’ a“ 1 vol. with 
Three Maps, price 7s. 6d. 
* A part of this Work was read y Capt. Burton Cage the 
Rojal Geographical Society on Nov. 14t! [This day. 


6. 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 


AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV. ; and 
the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, King of Portugal. 
Historical Studies. From numerous Unpublished Sources. 
By ae WALKER FREER. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
ortrai 

“The married life of Anne of Austria as the Queen of Louis 
XIIT., and her subsequent life as his widow and Regent of France, 
constitute one of the most im: hases in French history, 
and certainly one of the best topics that a writer, up in the 
curious revelations of the French memoirs relatin thereto, could 
select to make an amusing and even fascinating k. We have 
nee a book entertaining in a high degree, and authentic as far as 
goes; discriminative even in special transactions—full of choice 

materials well combined.”—7imes, Oct. 25. 

[Second Edition this day. 


A MISSION to DAHOMEY : being 


a Three Months’ Residence at the Court of Dahomey. In 
which are described the Mannersand Customs of the ee 
including the Human Sacrifice, &c. By Capt. R. F. BURTO 

late . Commissioner to Dahomey, and the Author of * “x 
Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meceah.’ In 2 vols. with Illus- 


trations. 
* He benno og the grand Customs and the yearly Customs of 
that cere ople, including the evolutions 





of their army of ‘Amazons’ and the traces of their cruel human 
sacrifices, of which he himself, with proper taste, declined to be 
= Ray spectator, and he brought away impressions of the 

Dahoman proclivities which are really very curious and instruc- 
tive, though they were not very satisfactory to himself nor to be 
commended to the imitation of the gentle philanthropists who 


patronize the Ad. or their congeners under the fallacious | 


impression that they can ever be aes ated up to the same level 
of being as themselves.”— Zines, Oct. 5 
(Second Edition revised, this day. 


the Year Round.” By ANDREW HALLIDAY. In 2 vols. 


his day. 


EVERY- DAY PAPERS. From ‘All | Geren ons of anon. ee | two Pictines. 








| Barren Honour. 68. 


Morning Post, Dec. 30. 
NEW WORK of FICTION, by the AUTHOR of ‘PAVED 
with GOLD,’ &e. 

On January 12th will be published, in 3 vols. 
FACES FOR FORTUNES. 
anting, A How of ate aby ty Hf The Greates' 

ow arry an arry,’ ‘The Grea 
ague in Life,’ * ” The Finest Girl in Blootsbury,” ” &e. ; 
NEW NOVEL. 
Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 


AVILA HOPE: a Novel. 


[Next week. 
MR. SALA’S DIARY IN AMERICA. 
Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
MY DIARY IN AMERICA IN THE 
MIDST OF WAR. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. [Jan. 20, 





A VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE A PTHOR OF 
*‘BARBARA’S HISTOR 


Next week will be published, lyol. 


POEMS AND SONGS. 


By Miss AMELIA B. EDWARD) 


Author of * Barbara’s History.’ * [Next week, 





In the press, in 2 vols. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING IN 
NORTH AMERICA; 


Being a Sporting Tour through the United States in 1862-3. 
By HENRY REVOIL, 





LIFE OF MASANIELLO. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 


THE LIFE OF MASANIELLO, 


The Italian Patriot. 
By Mrs. HORACE ST. JOHN. 





9. 
ABBOTS CLEVE; or, Can it be 
Proved? A Novel. In 3 vols. 


“The reader is really very sorry for Florence, but one could 
scarcely be expected to have much sympathy with a masculine 
loyd carefully con- 

her husband that his new trainer is her 
rightful lord, while the heroine of ‘ Abbots Cleve’ has no guilt to 
conceal. The writer displayed a delicacy, and introduced a 
certain amount of pathos, which contrast strongly with the former 
treatment ofa slightly similar situation..... The writer possesses 
a very exceptional amount of genuine dramatic power.” 
Saturday Review. [Second Edition this day. 


MAURICE DERING : a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ Price 63. [This day. 
Also - published, uniform with the above :— 
Border and peatille. 68. 

Sword and Gown. _ 4s. 6d. 
Buckland’s Fish Hatching. 
Arnold’s Life of Macaulay, 78. bd. 
By Sala. 58. 

Prima Donnas. 58, 
Bundle of Ballads. 68. 


Trevilyn Hold. 
John i echmcnt's Legacy. 68. 
eanor’s Vieto: 68. 





Guy Livingstone. 58. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





LOWERS and FRUITS from OLD ENG. 
LISH GARDENS. A Selecti f P 
TAYLOR. With 3 Illustrations, price 22 6¢.°'? °Y PMULY 
Houlston & Wright. Paternoster-row. 


OBJECT-LESSONS, 1s. 6d. 


OW to TRAIN YOUNG EYES and EARS. 
Manual of f Object- Lessons for Parents and Teach 
By MARY ARNE E ROSS, Mistress of the Chureh of Scotland 
Normal Infant School Baloburgh,1 1s. 6d. 
‘ome and Colonial 1 Society's Educational snes —‘ Full of well- 
chosen and varied matte 
The Museum.— The lessons are at clearn 
and are worked out in there details with with 2 oul Plato shows. the 
mind and hand of an experien: 
_ Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: “Simpkin, Marshall & 1& Co. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT. 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, 4s. 


GCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, By Jaues Corps, 
se f th " 
demy. “With special Chapters on, Mathematical tnd” Phyatad tise 


Googe by, and Te ee ee Azoen 
honewen, been struck w with the ability ana value 


ft this is work, Whisk Yt se great ad upon pre’ Geograj 

Manuals. .. Almost for the first time we hove J me mite LS 

School Geography that is lable 

intended for advanced pupi 

he subject with a degree of ta, they have never yet felt in it, 
. Students preparing § for the recently-instituted a md and 

Civil-Service Examinations will find this their best guide. 

DR. CLYDE’S ELEMENTARY GEO- 

Snare. Ninth Edition, revised and corrected throughout. 

8. 6d. 


In the ‘El tary G phy’ (intended for less 
parila, it has been end duce that ites group- 
ing of facts—geographical portraiture, as it may be ic eee 
as been remarked with approbation n in th the ool Geogra: 
“Spdinbureh : Oliver & Co. London: simpkine ® tS o 
Now ready, 13th issue (1865), 
MeSsicaL. DIRECTORY, REGISTER and 
ALMANACK for the UNITED KINGDOM 
Contents—Names, resses, &c., of all the Professors of Music, 
Musicsellers, &c.—List of — published in 1864—Account of 
Musical Societies—Record of Operas, Concerts, &., and every 


en conn with Music. Price 2 28.; in cloth, 28. 8d. 
udall, Rose, Carte & Co. 20, Charing Cro’ 


Eighth Edition, price 1s., by post 13 stamps, 


“ _THROAT DEAFNESS through the 
TERVENTION of the MUCOUS MEMBRANE. By 
JAMES. YEARSLEY, M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, 


Sackville Stree 
Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


This day i is published, price 10s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, 
with Frontispiece, and Sixteen tinted Illustrations, 
(Fue CRUISE of the R.Y.S. “EVA.” 
By ARTHUR KAVANAGH. 


Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. Publishers re the University. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & 


M2 ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 

TH. y= | ry corrected and revised, free for 
seven B nnnoony To be had of all Boo ers; and Of the “author, 
8, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. 


MITH, BECK & BECK’S 
NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 
This Instrument cannot be put out of naters and registers the 
heat with the greatest nesareny, A Description ont re by post, 
or ta be had on 31, CORNHILL, E 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 


MIT H, BECK & BECK, 
who have REMOV ED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
31, CoRNHILL, E. 
where they have opened extensive Show- -rooms, containing large 
assortments of ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, 


and all classes of 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, gad ether SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRU MENTS and APPARATUS 
Cntelaiuans sent on receipt of “4 postage-stamps. 


HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND.—The 

LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY in 

the WORLD, DIVIDES the WHOLE Peon, including the 
GUARANTEE FUND, among the ASSURED. 

During the Society’s first half-century, now terminating, the 
Members have enjoyed the greatest advantages; and the Society's 
present position and system hold out the ‘most encouraging 
prospects of benefit to the assured. 

Comparison between Premiums paid and Bonuses declared, 
per 1001. assured, at age 30. 
























































|_ Policy | Policy | Policy Policy | Policy 
jdated 1855 \dated 1845 dated 1835 dated 1825, dated1815 
Annual | 
Bonus ......| £11411 | £11910 | £2 7 1 £210 5/£3 21 
Annual 
Premium.. 20 9 2 9{/ 2n 9' 3 9{ 32un 9 





Thus, in addition to payment of the sums assured, the Society 
has in many instances returned the whole, and more than the 
whole, of the henge ms while in all other cases very large pro- 
portions have been retu 

Racine Position. 
Huns Assured... ........cccscccccccccseseees 
Invested Fonds. eoece 
Annual Reyenue .... 


£12,150,000 
4,070, 

. 500,000 

‘SAMUEL “RALEIGH, Manager. 

J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

Head Office, Edinburgh, 9, St. ‘Andrew-square. 





The Month's Grace 
allowed for Completion of Assurances for Participation in the 
Profits (and Guarantee Fund) of 1864 will Expire on 3lst January. 
Proposals lodged after that day cannot be included in the List of 


London Agents. 
Chief Agent .. Hugh M‘Kean, 4, Royal Exshenee- buildings, E.C. 
ajor R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall Mall. 
Local a | ——* yy Bookeeller, Islington- 


obertson & White, 2, Moorgate-street, EC. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


In 8vo. pp. 498, with 127 


LECTURES ON MAN: 


HIS PLACE IN CREATION AND IN THE HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 


By Professor CARL VOGT. 
Edited by Dr. JAMES HUNT, President of the Anthropological Society of London. 


WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to ANTHROPOLOGY, edited by 


J. F. COLLINGWOOD, F.R.S.L. Pp. 420, price 16s. 


BROCA on HUMAN HYBRIDITY, edited by C. Carter Blake, 


F.G.8. Pp. 134, price 5s. 


POUCHET on the PLURALITY of the HUMAN RACE, 


lated and Edited by H. J. C. BEAVAN, F.R.G.S. Pp. 172, price 7s. 6d. 


London: LonemMan, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


Yiews and Plans, 8vo. 21s. 


Woodcuts, price 16s. 


trans- 





Now ready, with numerous 


THE GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; 
Or, HOW TO PLAN ENGLISH RESIDENCES, FROM THE PARSONAGE 
TO THE PALACE. 
With TABLES of ACCOMMODATION and COST, and a SERIES of SELECTED PLANS. 


By ROBERT KERR, Architect, 
Professor of the Arts of Construction in King’s College, London. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle- street. 








Just published, demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


PSYCHONOMY OF THE HAND; 


Or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
According to MM. D’ARPENTIGNY and DESBARROLLES. 


lilustrated with Thirty-one Drawings,—of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands representative of National 
Characteristics and Peculiarities. 


By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. &c. 


Author of ‘ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.’ 


THE 


London: FREDERICK Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





NEW WORK BY MR. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 


At all the Libraries, 2 


TO-DAY 
ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES. 


By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Author of ‘ Under Bow Bells,’ ‘ Odd Journeys,’ &c. 


vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


CONTENTS. 
Volume I,—DAY THOUGHTS. 





Shop The Jocular Mind Cash Payments 
An April Fool Comic Diseases Longevity 

The Shopside of Art Happy Dogs | Food 

Picture Gambling Unhappy Dogs | Cs 





Panaceas An Official Mystery No Thoroughfare 
Sawdust Pills On the Parish j A West-End Thoroughfare 
Rascals Names } Nuisances 

The Poor Man’s Money-Lender The Cotton Famine An Unneighbourly Act 
Peacockism Needlewomen The Travelling English 
Cheap Dress Sweeps Phases of the Funds 


Wonderful Policemen Re-Christened. 


Volume II.—-NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Our Postal Reformers 
City Traffic 

Food for Fishes 

Youths’ Clubs 

The Great House Mystery 
Actors 

Music Halls 
Nest-Building Apes 
Mutual Testimonials 

A New Monument 
Sucking Britannia 

Table Talk 

Mr. Dickens and his Critics 
Converting the Heathen 
An Agreeable Rattle. 


Teaching our Grandmothers 


Making a Genius | 

Fashionable Publishers 

A Really Practical Poet 

Slop-Shop Literature | 

Newspaper Profits 

Our Royal Literary Pensions | 

Literary Manure | 

A Slashing Review 

Roads | 
| 


Pauper Testimonials 

The Two Clerks | 
My M.P. | 
Social Reform | 
Common-Place 
Mr. Dickens as a Reader | 
Ignorant Education 

Nightmares 

Religious Book Titles 

Advertising Literature 

Another Practical Poet 
Pocket-Money Authors | 
The Publishers’ Bogie | 
The Shopside of Literature 
Literary Filter Beds 


GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


The Underground Railway 
The British Soldier 
Passing the Bottle 
Pantomimes 

Theatrical Slang 

Qld “ Mother Medium” 





Price 1. 18. 


TREATISE on the VALUATION of 
LIFE - CONTINGENCIES, arranged for the Use of 


By EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. 


Sent free on receipt of Post-office yewten, addressed to the / 
at 35, Cockburn-street, Edinburgh pan, 


A CCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB 
in the ED, the STREETS, ox at HOME, 
ay be provided against 
By an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from 31. to 51. 58., to 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., which secures 
£1,000 in cash of Death, or £6 per Week 
while laid-up by injury secured. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID FOR 10,000 CLAIMS, 

For perience apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations 
to the Local Agents, or at the Offices. 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every descrip. 
tion transacted at moderate rates. 
The Duty paid by this Company in 1863 amounted to 60,7721, 
The usual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign Insurances, 
Insurers will receive the full benefit of the — in Duty. 
O00, 


A 


Students. 








ATs, .ncvscccasescesscese 
ANNUAL INCOME. oe £497,263 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS «- £2,233,927 
LONDON—HEAD OFFICES, 61, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
_WEST-END OFFICE . - 8, W aterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


H@NIX “FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD-STREET, AND CHARING CROSS, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Moderate Premiums. 
Unquestionable Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Ofices—1, BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, BANK. 
Subscribed Capital £5,000,000 
Total invested Funds 1,497,314 

New Life Prospectus, with variety of Tables. 
Fire Business at Home and Abroad. 
Agencies in almost every Town of the United Kingdom. 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary.—D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 


EstTaBLIsHED IN 1797, 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C. and 57, CHARING CROSS,S.W. 


Directors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. William James Lancaster, 
William Cotton, Esq. D.C.L. y 


38q. 
John Lubbock, Esq. F.B.8. 
James 3 A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. Esq 


as Shaw, Ds 
Matthew W hiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, jun. Esq Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. Mr P.| M.P. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates of Pre- 
rium with Participation in Profits, and at Low Rates without 

rofits. 
Also—LOANS in sums of not less than 5v0U., in connexion with 
Life Assurance upon approved Security. 

At the last Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 28 to 60 
per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

For Particulars, and Forms of Proposal apply to the » Secretary. 
EN RY’S Cc ALCINED MAGN ESIA con- con- 

tinues to be prepared, with the A scrupulous care and 
attention, by Messrs. THOS. & WM. went Remar ee 
Chemists, Manchester. It is sold in ottne price 28. $d., or, with 
glass-stoppers, at 48. 6d., stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various Agents i in the Metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of each Bottle.—Sold in London, wholesale, by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Sig ge Sutton & Co. Bow 
Churehyard ; Newbery & Sons, E. E ‘dwards,. Butler & Crispe, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard ; Savory & Co. New Bond-street; Sanger, 
Oxford-street. 


DFAN E’S (Monument), LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established a.p. 1700. 

FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: 
they are the cheapest in the end. 
DEANE'’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, in every variety of style 

and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, 
strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 188., 308., 408. , 638.,788. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Presery: 

ing Pans, Stockpots, &. 
DEANE’ g—Moderater ant Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand- 
some assortment. 
DEANE’S— | mre yoo Baths for every purpose. 
fitted complete. ; 
DEANE’S— —— and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved 
tterns 




















Bath-rooms 


DEANE" a—Dotstante in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goats, & — Ware, Kitchen Requi- 
sites, and Culinary Ute: 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mate, & well made, strong and 
serviceable, 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Gas pote newly-designed patterns in glass 
and bronze, three-light glass, from 63. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICED FUR- 
NISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
DEANE & CO., THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 
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(YHANDELIERS i in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Condelabre, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 


SLER’ S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. rg 
Glass Dessert 
All Articles marked’ in plain figures. 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 

/ CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 

Russia, and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parlia- 
men 








STRAND, W.C., and 34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 


Guineas. | Guineas. 
Gold Lever Watches, oo meson Watches 
BR cccccccccovcce MOOD m. 5 to 15 
Gold Half Chrono- | silver Half Chrono- 
meters winding with meter 25 
or without a 7 Silver Half. ‘Chrono- 








OM..0ccece 35; meter in Hunting ‘i 
. Case. . 
I “Ca 
a Hunting Mis se 5| Marine Chronometers 
Gold Some Watches Gola Cha quality 16 = 
examined and gua 
ranteed from 7 to 20| and 18 = ese Ctoe 


An elegant assortment of 4 -room Clocks of ‘the Newest 
m8. 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61, STRAND, W.C. bern a Bank), 
and 34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C, 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 
years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON v, when PLATED by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possi e€ test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Asmall useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows:— 




































Pitas me parees King’s 

Id Brune- A 

Silver Pattern wick idly, : 

Pattern Pattern : 
&. 8. d. |. 8. d.|£. 8. d|&. 8, d. 
12 Table Forks...........06...| 113 0/2 0 0)/2 4 0/210 0 
12 Table Spoons . i i 13 0/2 0 0/2 4 0/210 0 
12 Dessert Forks... «| 1 4 0/110 0/112 0)/115 0 
12 Dessert Spoons . «| 1 4 0)110 0)112 0/115 0 
12 Tea Spoons ... «| 16 0/1 0 o| 120/150 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowis'::::| 10 v] 12 0} 12 0] 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ..... on 6 0 8 0 8 0 90 
1 Gravy Spoon .. ee 6 6 9 0 10 0 1l 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt’ be ce 3 4 40 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bo 18 20 20 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.. |. £2 3 6 8 6 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers |1 4 0/110 0} 110 0}110 0 
1 Butter Knife ..... 26) 40! 56] 60 
1 Soup Ladle ..... 10 0 12 0 16 0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter... | “3 3] 4 é| 4 6| 5 0 
Total.. escscossee, @ ap 0 (12 9 0/13 9 6/1417 3 





Any article to i on singly at the oan prices. An oak chest, 
te contain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c. 2. 158. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames. &e. at proportionate prices. All kinds of re- 
plating done by the patent process. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 

in every material, in great variety, and of the newest 

and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 8. 

RTON’S. Tin dish-covers, 78. 6d. the set ofsix ; block tin, 

128. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six ; elegant modern patterns, 393. 9d. 

to 698, the set; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 

handles, 3, lis. to 6l, 8s. the set of five; electro-plated, 91. to 

Qil. the set of four ; block- tin hot-water dish 
gravy, 12s. to 303. 

niekel, full size, ol 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, bys pointment to H.R. H. 

the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, To —_. 
It contains upw ards of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water ~o Ly _Fenders, 


es, with wells for 
Britannia metal, 228, to 778. ; électro-plated on 


H & D. NICOLL’S FASHIONABLE 


KNICKERB 
ts. 62, be OCKER SUITS for BOYS, 2ls., 253., 


FASHIONABLE MORNING COATS, 21s., 


428., 638., 848., &e 


FASHION ABLE TROUSERS, 16s., 21s., 
ERVANTS’ LIVERIES. —The best at mode- 


rate Prices furnished for Cash payments. 
é. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, 


e Regent-street, 22, Cornhill, London ; 10, Mosley street, 
Manchester; and 50, Bold- street, Liverpool. “ , 


"TABLE GLASS, CHINA and CHANDE- 

$.—J. DEFRIES & SONS have just added FIVE 
NEW SHOW ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortment in the world of these Goods of their Manufacture may 
be seen.—147, HOUNDSDITCH. —LAMPS for INDIA. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDIN G, and BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE. —An ILLUS STRATED CATALOGUE, 

with Prices of 1,000 Articlesof BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent 
(free by post) on a plication to FILMER & some. Upholsterers. 
31, 32, and 34, BE: \ERS-STREET, London, W. 





HRESHER’S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 








HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every pa 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks— Iron oors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 


CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
=> en 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver- 
ampto: 


EDGES & BUTLER oolicit attention to 
their pure ST. Gees neal CLARET, 
At 188., 208., 248., 308. and 36s. per dozen; La Rose, 42s.; Latour, 
548. ; Margaux, 608. N728. 3 Jove Lafitte, 728., 848., ; Superior 
Beanjolais, 248. ; Macon,’ 308., ; White Bordeaux, 243., 308. to 
728.; Chablis, 308., 368. to 548.; Tiadonaaen 368., 428,, 488. » 608. . 668. 
SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at_ 36s. per dozen, of soft 
and full flavour, highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry ...............+4+ 243, and 30s, per doz. 
High- — she Golden, and eee 


Sher sccccccscecces 428, 488. 548. 
Port from ae -class ahi ippers - 308. 368, 488. » 
Choice Old Port and “ Vintage” Wines. —_ 608, 728. 45 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy . 8. ONA728. 45 
Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Chaney Tieatn and other foreign 
Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-oflice order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 

_ and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a.D. 1667. 


LD GLENLIVET WHISKY.— 

J. CAMPBELL has held a large Stock of this me S. 
Malt W meees i for 30 years, re 208. per gallon. Old I 
Whisky, 188. ; Hennessey’s Old Pale Brandy, 32s._per- gallo - 
E.C ns Champagne, 668. per dozen ; Sherry—Pale, 'G 
8., 368. and 42s, ; Port from the wood, 308. and 368. ; 
old crusted, 438., 48s. and 548s.—Note.—J. C. strongly recom: 
mends his Vin de Bordeaux at 208. and St.-J ulien Claret at 22s. 
per dozen, which greatly improve by keeping in bottles two or 
three years.—Remittances or Town references to be addressed, 
JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, REGENT-STREET. 


AYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE 
MUSTARD. 
Dr. Hassat, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
and 1 analysis, reports that it 
contains ‘the three comntial properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 
PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR, 
See that each Package bears their Trade _" the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Re} 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., nonmenand me Kingdom, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, a one and Wentworth-street, 
ondon 


HOCOLAT-MENTER, (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825, 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 lb. 

Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—M. oo » Facto, a and iy Henrietta-street, 


Covi en, 
Retail—BATTY & co. > and 16, SS E.C. 
and all respectable Houses. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
espatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. —ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 


Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & Baynr’s New CaTALoGvE, 


























Marble Chimney- pieces, Kitchen-ranges, 1s Tea 
trays, Urns and Kettles. Clocks, Tal le Cutlery, Baths, Toilet. 


ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-roo’ 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists 4 Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large mows -rooms, at 39, Oxford-st. .W5 1,14, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry’s-place; and i, Newman-yard. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — 
Homeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession 
enerally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
verages. When the doctrine of Homeopathy was first intro- 
duced into this country there were to be obtained no ——— 
Of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or ances to the i 
mach ; the nut was either supplied in the cru Sige ie or 80 w 
skilfully manufactured as to obtain little a EPP: S of 
London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year 1839, 
to turn his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, 
with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to 
Produce an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the 
perfect trituration it receives in the process it passes through, 
as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 








PPS’S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA 


is distinguished as an invigorating and grateful Breakfast 
Beverage, with a delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, 
‘Adulterations of Food,’ says:—* Cocoa contains a great variety 
of important nutritive principles; every ingredient neces: ry 
to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again—‘ Asa nutr - 
tive, cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee or — — 
ions—I'wo teaspoonfuls of the powder in a breakfas' 
with boiling water or milk. Secured in tin- heed i Th! 

11b. packets, labelled “J. Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, 
112, Great Russell- -street ; 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle- 
street. Manufactory, Euston m-Toad, London, and sold by Grocers, 





Confectioners, and Chemists.” 


pages of Titostrations, including completed 
Windows of the highest character, also Church Decorations and 
Memorial Brasses, now publishing, 33. 6d. post free. 
HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
FIELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED — SOAP 

TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. e: 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers sh the Kingdom’; 
but the Public should ask for Fields’, and see that the Name o' 
J. C. & J. FIELD is on each ag box, and tablet. Wholesale 
and for Exportation, at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, S., 
where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine Can’ 


ANDLES. —THE NEW CANDLE. — 
Self-fitting. No Holder, Paper or Scraping required. 
ENTED. — FIELDS’ Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless 

chanker Candle is SELF-FITTING, Clean, Safe, Economical, 











and Burns to the End. 
Sold Everywhere by Grocers ond Oilmen; Wholesale and for 
Pupest, at the Works, J.C. &J. FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lam- 


Also, Field’s celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, and 
arafiine 


ose—Street-door Latches with small and neat | 





9 9 80 AGENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, or 
Booksellers—sELL HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, in 

Packets. It is choice and strong, moderate in price, and whole- 

some. These advantages secure for this Tea general — 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, &c. 
Fer S HOMCOPATHIC cocoa, 
distinguished by Fine Flavour, Solubility, and 
utritious Properties, 
Adapted for General Consumers as well as Homeopathic 


‘atients. 
J. 8S. FRY & SONS, Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, Bristol and London. 





HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, 
Or *“SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25s., 

Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhibition 
1862.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, an: 
page 11, No. 2014, er Tack 

“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price 
—a combination as simple as it is i Pepegious: - 
—“‘a bed as healthy as it is comforta’ 

To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Beddin 

Warehousemen, or Wholesale of _ Manufacturers, WM. SME. 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 

READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, is sold by 
on respectable ——_ in Sauces. It is manufactured on by 

e Executors of the Sole Proprietor, CHARLES CO b & 
DUKESTREET. READING, the Original Sauce Warehouse. 


ALL Orners ARE Spurious Imrrations. 


GAUCE— —-LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious di d by C 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & oe SAUCE. 

*x* Sold Wholesale = for E the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLAC ot ay L, Messrs. BARCLAY 
&s SONS, London, &¢.; and by Grocers and Oilmen n universally. 

















OCKLE’S PILLS for INDIGESTION, 
= COMPLAINTS, &c.—This family aperient will be 
found particularly valuable in every form ndigestion, with 
forse d liver and inactive bowels; also in gout, Dilluac attacks, si sick 
headache, and nervous irritability, arising from a deran 
of the stomach. In boxes, at 1g. 1id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and is. 


i ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
0: _ a every description of Brush, Comb and Perfume 
The ‘ooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2e. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


OD LIVER Om SOAP. ~—this Soap i is agree- 
able in use,and is led in i effect on a 
chapped or_tender skin. tt is REG praeocnates = for 
Chi dren. Manufactured only by 
BRECKNELL, TURNER & SONS, 
Wax and ped Chandlers, Soap and Oil Merchants, to Her 
esty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
BEE- av = 31 and 32, HAYMARKET, LON DON. 
Observe—Every tablet is stamped with the trade-mark—a 
h. 


So 

INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA—The 
Medical Profession for —_ vents have approved of this 
Solution of Magnesia as the for Gout and Stomachic 
Disorders of every kind and ~ a | aperient it is especially 

adapted for Ladies and Children. Prepared solely by 

DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemists, &c., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, 
And sold th hout the World by, a yn ~ Chemists. 
Castion.—See "that * Di nneford & Co. each Bottle, and red 
label over the A ng 

















CUBES of ASTHMA and COUGHS by Dr. 

LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. LeitH, 
Chemist, 95, Baker-street, Stirling:—‘I find your Wafers give 
great satisfaction, and I can recommend them with greater faith 
than ever.” They give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, 
i ee colds, and all disorders of the throat and 
lu They have a pleasant taste. 18. 1id., 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d., 
per ox, by all D: Drogensta. 


_—_—— 

a 2 CRILD CURED of FITS by y Dr. lone 
ERS.—Mrs. Hixitr, Welshgate, ewley, 
1864, Fn af — My. little ¢ peen troubled “ 
oo ad a bat — P oie relieve all jE nee ot cuilaren 
re 
ond are sold ae ee Se. 1id., 28. 9d. and 48. 6d. by ali 
Druggists. 





pe “y care 





ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE is a perfectly 
M alatable form for administering this popular remedy for 


weak digestion. 
by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton 
WOlepulactured by W.C., in bottles at 3s., 58. and 108. each. 





ag nt P ‘andles, as supplied to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 


PEPSINE LOZENGES in Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 48, 6d. each. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AND NEW EDITIONS. 








BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. By Tom 


TAYLOR. Translated from the ‘Barsaz-Breiz’ of Vicomte Hersart de La V om AM, With 
ome < the Original Melodies harmonized by Mrs. TOM TAYLOR. W .a Illustrations b 
en J. BMillais, B.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, E. Corbould, and H. K. Browfie. Small 


its We _ not, indeed, for an age had such a volume of ancient ballads,—such echoes from the 


CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA. By William 


GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


In the guise of a Christian Pagan. of Damascus, Mr. Palgrave travelled from Gaza by Maan 
and the Jauf, to Hail, — chief city of the Jebel Shunna, and thence to Riadh, the capital of the 
Wahabite kingdom, where he remained for seven weeks in cons’ intercourse with the King, the 
nobles, and other people ofthe place. Hence he had to fly for his life. He then proceeded to Oman, 
d f t 





archaic world, which underlies our very selves,—such odd, sanguinary aspirations,—such p 
superstitious moans from the depths of our common, savage human nature....The book abounds in 
illustrations, some of them of a very superior excellence....A very choice production, which there is 
little occasion to recommend further to all scholars and lovers of poetry and art.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. Vols. I. to V. are now ready, 8vo. price 108. 6d. 


LEGENDS of NUMBER NIP. By Mark Lemon. With 


Six Illustrations by Charles Keene. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 58. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. By the Author of ‘ Lost 


Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
-The criminal trial is admirably 


“ Much originality, quiet pathos, and savage satire.. 
described, and the conflicting evidence of the ‘ mad doctors’ is extremely amusing, while it reminds 
— reader of per y rather serious omens not easily to be forgotten. The conclusion of the story is 

nis clever and very interesting novel includes among its man 
ied varied mlaims to admirat fons epeotenen of ballad puctsy, ontitled ‘The Death of Cromwell,’ whic 
is of rare and distinguished excellence.”—Morning ‘Post. 


The AARBERGS. 


crown 8yo. 21s. 
“ A quiet and carefully-written story.”—Atheneum, 


NOTES on BRAZILIAN QUESTIONS. By W. D. 


CHRISTIE, late Her Majesty: 's Minister in Brazil. Contents :—The Story of the Free Africans 





By Rosamond Hervey. 2 vols. 


—Slavery in Brazil—The Aberdeen Act—Commercial Relations with Brazil—British Claims on 
Brazil—Brazil, Buenos Aires, and Monte Video—The Reprisals in Brazil. Crown 8vo. 
(On January 15. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henry 


FAWCETT, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of ee New 


Edition, crown 80. On January 10. 
The INTUITIONS of the MIND. By Dr. Mosh, 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s University for Ireland. New Edition, 
revised throughout, 8vo [in January. 


The HISTORY of NORMANDY and of ENGLAND; 


completing the History to the Death of William Rufus. By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 
Vols. I. to IV. 8vo. cloth, each 21s. 


“ Perhaps the greatest single contribution yet made to the authentic annals of this country.” 
Spectator. 


The ROMAN and TEUTON: a Series of Lectures 


delivered before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. CHARLES RINGSLEY, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymological Illustrations of 


History, Ethnology, and Geography, Wi th a Map showing the Settlements of the Celts, Saxons, 
Danes, and Norw in the British Isles and Northern France. By a Rev. ISAAC 
TAYLOR, M.A. New Edition, crown 8vo. On January 10. 


“*We think the book a good one fol of useful and intesesting information, “a together with 

ee and untiring industry, We hope to see it circulate widely, because it is calculated not 

to people in general much that is curious and entertaining, but because we feel sure 

that it wil stimulate research and tend to increase the collection of a number of facts by which 
future philologists and antiquaries may largely profit.”—Quarterly Review. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: Researches into the Origin of 


Civilization in the Old and New World. By DANIEL WIL nq LL.D. Revised and partly 
re-written, with numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. Ln the press. 


VACATION TOURISTS, and NOTES of TRAVEL in 
1862-63. Edited by FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


“*Mr. Galton fairly prides himself on the greater variety of the contents of this, as compared with 
either of its two ees, and we must allow that his tourists’ experiences range unusually far 
and wide here.”— Time: 

“A volume of travels richer in interest than this has rarely been published.”—Atheneum. 


FIRESIDE TRAVELS. By James Russell Lowell, 


Author of ‘ The Biglow Papers.’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 
“The reader will find amusement and instruction in every page.”—Ezaminer. 


DANTE'S COMEDY—The HELL. Translated into 


Literal blank Verse. By W.M. ROSSETTI. With Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 








e e prince usually called the Imaun of Muscat. Here also he remained for a con. 
siderable ti mae, and at length eer agdad. His journey occupied in all nearly eleven months; 
the route and the places visited are of the greatest possible interest to us, though hitherto almost 
entirely unknown to the Western World ; whilst the author's intimate know: ledge of Arabic, with the 
opportunities of studying all classes of men, which the possession of medicine gave him, pare likely to 


render his narrative unusually vivid and precise, press. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.’ 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL COUNTRIES 


and ALL — A ay | and Narrated by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ With 
a Vignette from f Miss Nighti Handsomely bound, 4s. 6d. 


«,* “ forms one of the Volumes of “‘ The Golden Treasury Series.” 


LITTLE WANDERLIN, and Other Fairy Tales.” By 


A. and E. KEARY, Authors of ‘Sidney Grey,’ ‘ Heroes of Asgard,’ &c. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 62. 


LEONORE, a Tale; and Other Poems. By Georgiana 


LADY CHATTERTON. Fcap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew Arnold, Pro- 


fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. [Shortly. 


Le MORTE ARTHUR. Edited from the Harleian MS. 


2252 in the British Museum. By F. J. FURNIVALL, M.A. Cambridge. With a Prefatory 
Essay on “ Arthur,” by the late HERBERT COLERIDGE. Extra feap. 8yo. 


[On January 10. 
The SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 


R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition, 1 yol. 8vo. [In the press. 


The GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of HEAVEN. A 


Course of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. nd the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. Peter's, Vere Street. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS. Lectures on the 


Acts of the Apostles. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Series I. The Church 
of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL for ENGLISH READERS. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Each Epistle will be published separately. 
No. L., containing the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 1s. 6d. 


BRIEF NOTES on the GREEK of the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By the Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH, M.A., Rector of Islip, Oxon. Crown 8v 
{J st A. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. A Revised 


Text with Notes and Dissertations. By J. B. [IGHTFOOT, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth (Un January. 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1864, 


The PROGRESS of DOCTRINE in the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By the Rey. T. D. BERNARD, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford ; eee. < yaw 
wee 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


and DOCTRINE, from the Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. By JAMES 
DONALDSON, M.A. Vol. I. The Apostolic Fathers. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


The onjest of this Work is to discuss the genuineness and authenticity of the Christian Writings 
assigned to the first three centuries, to examine minutely the circumstances of the various Writers 
ond the (ae Poin acting on them, to give a full and accurate account of their theological opinions, 
and to indicate the steps in the development of a Christian Theology in the first three centuries. A 
survey is given of the literature, English and Continental, relating to the subject. 


SERMONS Preached in Manchester. By Alexander 
MACLAREN. New and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (This day? 


“ A volume of noble sermons.. ..it is quite refreshing to find a volame 80 full, ~ meee elegant, 
and yet at the same time so sound and so thoroughly practical as this is."—Recor 


VILLAGE SERMONS. By G. F. De Teissier, B.D., 


Rector of B near Northampton; late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus am College, 
Cambridge. ed Series. (Nearly ready. 


The GLORY of GOD in MAN. By E. H. Gifford, D.D., 


late Fellow of St. John’s, and Honorary Canon of Worcester. (mM baie ready. 
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